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Political Science 


ROLE OF a HE SENATE IN TREATY-MAKING 


The action of the United States Senate upon the large majority 
4 a treaties laid before. it has been comparatively perfunctory and 
_ without important result. Four-fifths of all the treaties submitted 
to he Senate have been approved by it without any change aden 


een altered in the Senate, for 


; om the 152 treaties amended by the Senate, only one- “fifth have been Bi 
aL ged | so seriously a as to compromise or destro oy the international — 
agre' ement_ proposed. Likewise, the failure of f 62 treaties to be 


approve ved by the S Senate i in any form has | had s serious consequences 


not m more than a a fi fifth of the situations \s resulting.' 


inced t that. a promesivay 


@ 

— 
| — 

— 

_the most_part by changes of wordS Uidtises raver Passe 
A 
4 displeasure, it has consistently emasculated only one type, 
those for the pacific settlement of disputes. It is upon the Senate’ 
a action on this class of treaties that opinion as to the usefulness 
of its rdle in treaty-making must divide. To those who believe 
a policy of national isolation can and should be 
record of the Senate is ly praisewortt 
To others who are conv 
stine civilization requ 
iy trols, the negatior 
trols, the 
Conservative. 


OLITICAL SCIENCE 
develop arbitration as a means of settling disputes could 
= not bec otherwi ise se adjusted. But when the Executive responded wi with = 
the Olney-P Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain, in 1897, senators 
who ‘disliked the Cleveland administration, or who distrusted a 
arbitration , combined with those who hated Great Britain to 
change the treaty beyond recognition ‘and then defeat. ‘the 1 rem- 


nant.’ T hey refused to arbitrate any question \ Ww vhich the United 
‘States might later consider to affect its “honor, ’ its ‘foreign 
policy,” or its “domestic policy. ” Lest these expansive loopholes 
¢ should leave a chance for a serious arbitration, it was further voted 
no arbitration should proceed until the compromis, the detailed 
agreement w vhereby every special arbitration tribunal is set up, — ug 
Et have been approved by two-thirds of the Senate. That s/ 
= Senate w would not agree ee to arbitrate at all. Instead of pror a q 
arbitration, the Senate impeded it by elevating: every compro-— 


; mis into a treaty and. giving : any group of senators the right to = 


Seven y years | later, of this right killed the > Hay: 


better : whole business rather than give the i im- 


pression of trickiness and insincerity which would be 
solemnly promulgating a » sham.” Roosevelt was, howeve er, per- 
_ by Secretary Root, in 1908, to to yield to the Senate i in { this Z 
ee Tespect, a ‘surrender which produced arbitration treaties in name 


only. The political “scene having shifted, Roosevelt became the 
= opponent of the more effective Taft arbitration ‘treaties * ‘ 


1911, and with the assistance of ‘Senator Lodge, noel such 
amendment of these treaties in the Senate that President Taft 


Senate thus for us inviolate, down to the year 
1914, a full- membership that. anarchy ‘sovereign 


2 Final action was not taken until May 5, 1897, after the McKinley esas : 
The attitude of the senators from eight Southern pon toward arbitration _ 


. treaties has been determined largely by the possibility that the repudiation of met 


_ bonds by their: states, issued principally during the “earpet- bag”’ period and largely — ae 
held abroad, be called into C._P. Howland, “Our 


— 
| 
— 
| d 
= 
rig 
th 
— 
| W 
| be 
| 
a 


= 


nations in every state retained the tight to be t the sole judge 


vn disputes and to impose its Ww will 1 upon any weaker sover- 
eign. Strange as it now ‘seems, and perhaps must continue e to seem 


for some time, nations whose very depended upon the 


HE SENATE IN TREAT Y-MAKING 


ai 
In this situation it was inevitable that no nation having strong - 


— could feel secure. most of peoples, living 


a and incessantly to keep the balance of power 
tipping against | them. a. Both could not succeed, but they 
. created a a situation in which it was was impossible | to restrain the mili-- 
tary machines w henever any ¢ one of the Great Powers felt bo 
‘seriously | offended. Once the Austrian cabinet had decided to aie 
"pose of of Serbia, in J uly, 1914, ‘it was not even possible to secure 
conference of statesmen i in n the hope « of keeping 350,000,000 people 
“from. flying | at each other 8 throats. ae 


Before o other hundreds of were ere drawn into the e struggle 
resulted, the people it in all soberness 


| 


“and saw with cl clear SOI 
pugnacious mind 
“peace. T he calm, judicial mind of. William H. T aft wrestled Ww vith J 
| thei through many weeks and arrived at a like ‘decision. 
rigidly disciplined mentality of Woodrow WwW Wilson came to 
| a the same conclusion, although it was two years before he stated — 
the fact p ublicly The cold cautious intellect of Henry Cabot 
- Lodge saw saw no other wa ay y for the p peace 2 to be ‘kept, and said so. “Saas Bs 
: Whereas Roosevelt had | given us the plain and prophetic choice of . 


“Utopia or or Hell,” Lodge : affirmed flatly that the problem could | 
be solved i inn other w and added, , “not failure, but low aim is 


— 

i 
| 
| 
} 
— 
— 
= 
| the tragedy of 1914-18. The leaders of the great nations might be oe - _ 
— for drifting once into disaster, but no de ae — 
_ tory could have been found had they failed to n 
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prevent its repetition. Neither i is it to io be doubted that. the n memory 
President Wilson would have been execrated by posterity, as 
well as by his contemporaries, had he failed to make a supreme ; 

effort to create a federation of nations before the opportunity — 

.: slipped by. The federation which he achieved was in most respects — i 
weaker than those Articles of Confederation which broke down be- _ 
fore our present, federal Constitution was adopted, but it did smell 
tain the 1 minimum obligation | to take: some common action against 


‘spective of the that. w whatever wa as adopted 

should be attacked with re reservations w vhich w vould in in time emascu-— 

late i it. Time ras Senator Lodge has recorded i in his last 


: two full years, nes which the country re 


as to whether this phrase 0 or r another wa was eeveigee 
this clause or that. sentence. To foreign | aan rv 
- seemed that the very fate of the American R 
on one shade or another being given to some disputed words; yet - 
the W orld listened in amazement throughout the long ‘debate >with. 
out a ‘single nation n making the fears « expressed here its own. By 
N ovember, 1920, forty-two nations had entered. the Leagu ue. 


The: repudiation of. the League by the s strongest power that had 


ev er existed did not destroy it at its s birth, : as all Americans e 
pected, but | it inevitably a and 1 decisively weakened its authority 
from the ‘star art. Wi ith 1 the United | States ‘refusing any ‘responsibility 
for. the peace, standing upon it pon its ‘unrestricted right to to trade with | 
- belligerent n ations, ons, and demanding | a navy vy second to none, any | 
strong restraining action upon a nation which insisted upon break- 


: ie the peace became quite unlikely—a fact which was duly n noted do 
_ © Tokyo, and by a dozen new, weak, and dismembered nations | x 


Europe, created largely, by the Sense of our arms. 


rr 147- 148. See also the ‘testimony of George Harvey in in Henry Clay Frick, 


— 
h 
“Organization Was possible; yet the League ol Nations was av once 
_assailed_in the United States Senate as a dangerous super-state. 
a 
| American public opinion of every kind were so strongly for the 
League Covenant that a frontal attack on it was impossible.‘ It was, 
| i 4 of attrition that lasted 
| — 
q 
im 
— 
all 
— 


7 abstention from League left us also” 
race with the navies of the ‘Anglo- J apanese ‘Alliance, 
vhich we might win only at prohibitive cost. To stop this drain, 


aL - the Senate directed the Executive to call those nations to Wash- 
ington. T hey were were summoned, the Anglo- Japanese Alliance w was 
broken, and the competitive building « of battleships w was stopped. 
in achieving this result. we gave Japan undisputed control o 
the e Orient, without: contributing anything whatever to the r Te- 


the e League of Nations might place upon the am- 


the world was being told by the. United States: to start 


down the steep i incline a again, , if it liked, ‘Secretary Hughes « defied — 
dictum of s senators that made ‘no difference who was was 


ig making art, and, at ‘the same time, achieved the ultimate i in 
claiming its refusal to accept any method for settling disputes other 
- than that which had just resulted in the death of ten million men > 
and had torn the fabric of world civilization almost beyond repair. 


E After three years years of refusal to notice the ‘proposal 1 to adhere to 
‘the World Court, the Senate finally considered the already nu- 


merous reservations which Secretary Hughes had prudently pre- 


ed and proceeded to > smother e: caution with super-caution. First 


Ww ‘as proposed that the United States s refuse to be bound by a any Py 
advisory « opinion of the Court, unless w we ha had joined i in asking for 
it But after s senators had heard s some rumors, this w w aS not enough. 
was th then gravely decreed that. t the Court should ‘not ¢ give, e, without 


our consent, : any y advisory opinion in which the United States either 


Pins. Future § generations of Americans ns may well di discover | w ith amaz 
“ment t that in only one country in the world was an issue made o 
accepting membership in World Court. What must their 
chagrin be when they why’ American senators kept the 


country” out of the Court its Ww hen every 


| 

Temerity indeed! But if Mr. Hughes accomplished nothing else, 

| 
eee 

| 

— 

ae 

AP &§ 

At 

it because the Court had the power to compel us to send to it 


a 


q 
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i senile trivial ¢ or vital, that we re might become involved re 

No, it was not that. . We n might have e belonged to the Court i in- 
definitely wi without submitting a a single case ase to it. The alleged 

‘pose. of of our decade of abstention has been t to f forbid the Court: so so 
‘much as as to consider, without our r consent, a any question w hich 
the United States es either has or or r claims | an interest. What a supreme bs 
of ‘the right to be our 0 own judge i in the remotest con- 


ion 


‘Strangely | enough also, in all the meted Senate debates, 


other with . The general was that 

Ww ould swallow anything “to get us in.” The forty-eight wis 

4 belonging to the | Court were ‘therefore invited, in- forty-eight 
separate notes, to send in their : acceptances of the Senate’s con- 
ditions. It cannot be recorded that. t they stampeded to: do so. The 
Senate had finally a cted i in January, 1926. Two yea years | later, , five 


the members 0 of the | Court had its: terms uncondition- 


offer, , without se say ing) Ww what — of it. It is 

portant to r ) remember that the positive acceptance ¢ of the Senate’s 

terms by ev every one | > of of the the forty- eight members of the e Court was 


“necessary. ery 


Recognizing impasse existing, enty- -two of the League 


very the feeling of dignity 0 on this side. ‘This confer- 
SS actually had the temerity to accept the Senate’s reservations © 


— with reservations—an action so astounding that we are still attempt 2 


ing to convince ‘the Senate that it actually did not happen. But — ie 
 Inediations and formulas and the promptings of an all but universal 
public opinion, voiced in every manner, 
et, »ina n all reason, W hy should a: any reaction to the 
condescension have b been ssaieeeaaiiiinn The sl shock hi had r ‘not been ot been suf- 


| 
| es us that we had not joined in asking for has ever been alleged— a 
only the chance that, if the Court reversed its carefully adopted 
on 
li 
Six important states, including Canada and Brazil, did not repl 
— 
| Biv 
— 
wa 


— treaties “fatuous. ” It may be that they were 
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multilateral treaty had ne never outside « of the country. One has” 


to ‘consider the situation which would a1 arise from. half a a dozen. 
or half a hundred parliaments trying to attach reservations to 
“treaty, many of t them conflicting. . And if or one parliament cz can tinker 
with a a multi-party treaty, all can an. Fortunately, ot other legislative = 
bodies | have ‘not adopted Ww ‘idely the Senate’ custom. of subjecting 
treaties to legislative routine. ‘If f they should. do so, the adju ustment. 


a 
4 


ervations and a ‘amendments ‘proposed by the va arious 


Following the World Court. fiasco, what could any y secretary 
Ee of state do to > signify to the other peoples that a large minority <7 
thoughtful Americans were deeply restless and 1 uneasy y under a 
policy of of inert drifting: toward whatever cataclysmic clash of 


be able to ‘prevent? But o one conceivable attempt remained to 


S good as our ‘Senate conceived us to be. A precedent for such a 
; f final effort existed. Under the thunder-cloud of the Great _— 
itself, the Senate had permitted the Bryan commission-of-i -inquiry — 
4 treaties to be approved, one hot afternoon in August, 1914, when 
forty-five senators were absent, including Mr. Lodge, who called 
- they ¢ alled for no no 10 positive action whatever. - But they contained a Pull 
i. promise se to wait ; awhile before go going to war, a pledge later r made © 


almost. universal | by Article 12 of the League | Covenant. Perhaps: 


the nations w vould now sw ear not to go to war at all. T hey did— ss 


si sixty of them, i in ‘the Pact of Paris—that small document i in which bh 
the fabulously w ealthy United States « of 1929 proclaimed once 

: _ more that v Ww hile ; it disapproved of war as am method « of ‘settling dis- 
putes, it w vould not take the slightest step toward eee and 


enforcing ot other means 


atedly the J apanese army soon struck in 
Mane uria. And when the League of ‘N ations failed to restrain 


supreme national wills : an undermined League of Nations 1 might 


be made—to try to persuade. all the nations to sign a pledge to be a . 
a 


iz 


| 

| 

| 

legislative alteration of multilateral treaties is a game th 

Y mly one parliament can play, or at most a small number, unless a — Ws. = | ae 

| 

4 

i 
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Japan from m taking the law into her ow own hands, the bolt of Germany : 
from Geneva and all its its processes was sure. to! follow. What France 
and Britain condoned i in Asia they could, not prevent in Europe, 


national relations. ‘Every nation that cov vets. its “neighbor's 8 
i= is now free again to take them; > every people must again depend 
a. for its existence upon arms anc alliances; new balances of power _ 

must arise in Europe and in the Pacific, “and when one of thes 

balances enemas! fairly even, a new deluge must come. There is i 

no help for it; ‘it must happen again. Innumerable legions of the 
young” must die and noncombatants with them. Hate and greed 

and fear ear must rule 1 many nations ons until the n new w day of reckoning 

arrives—s res—and long after it. T oleration mt must be further extinguished 

while liberty and democracy a are taken from some 0 1e of the peoples 

ow hich ‘still cling to them. Peoples but yesterday freed frou rom oppres- 

sion 1 must return to, subjection; na nations that wish only t to ) live in 


peace within their own borders must succumb to tk those which 


breed for ‘military purposes. ‘New religions for the w vorship of. the 
State m must b be set up ; social systems themselves must be 
again an and e economic ‘systems again destroyed, in | order that new 
maps_ may be drawn that will create | as much > injustice as now 
this hop is unavoidable, then the United States 
is ju stified in lately refusing onee more to permit an — 
be concluded, even with the nations of Cen- 
_ tral and South America. On January 19, 1932, after a delay ~ eer 


three years, the Senate nullified the General Treaty of ‘Inter- 


_ American Arbitration by reasserting again the right. of one- third ae 
of the Senate to reject the compromis of any proposed arbitration. 
Having thus emptied the treaty of its force, the Senate then 

_ added another reservation excluding any controveries that might 

arise under pre-existing treaties. This postscript m ade it certain 

that the Senate would not be troubled with the scrutiny of pro- 

_ posed arbitration agreements for m many years to come—not until a 

new structure e of should be slowly created with 


4 the earth long after the : agricultural ; state, in n which it SY 


= practice it it, has ; disappeared, then a an u unchanging Senate is st 
be ‘taken for Likewise disorganization of w orld trade 


par 
— ‘she 
a : in 
an 
| ott 
th 
i 
— 
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by general \ wars, and tl eet dislocation of of the e economic > machinery of ia 
all industrialized na nations for. years s to co 0 come, is to be expected. All | 


_ we can d do is to ¢ convince ourselves that v we ¢ can in avoid ae 


"Should one be : able participation next time, we a 
have to. look f forward, as in 1815 in merely tc to post-w 


a Is such a dismal fate inevitably i in store for us? No one who has ‘ 
a faith in the evolution of human institutions can believe it. ‘a 
Of the seven world powers, the four greatest have. every satevent 


order. Only the three lesser of the chief ‘powe ers yearn to ‘subdue 


and Tule other areas and peoples. There is n no reason why they | hs. 


other peoples in jeopardy. This i is the more clear when the: fifty 


‘smaller 1 nations, many y of which : are > far from v weak, » Are | considered. q 
We em e may range the globe as W we will w Ww vithout ut discovering more than a 


three or four small states that are bent t upon 1 changing, their bound- 


aries” by force. ‘great family of nations need not submit to’ 
having its peace and ‘prosperity destroyed by a handful of dis- 
| satisfied peoples, little or r big, and i it will not do 80 indefinitely. | We 
Sooner ¢ or later, we shall give. to. a ‘League of Nations and a World 


— Court. enough powel er to adjust national frictions and grievances, 


even to the extent of determining b bouriderien é in certain inflamed 


should be | permitted, either collectively or sin to put allthe 


‘standing together to prevent t the violent t disruption of world 


In a ‘progressively mechanized world, there i is no alternative t to ee 


‘ federation of nations strong enough to keep: the common peace 


and to administer enough justice to preserve it. . Iti is for those —, 


think that the destructive phases of our machine 


can be e avoided by any n nation acting alone to rejoice in 


the of Nations. Universal economic decline not 


‘stroy him by agonizing stages instead. al, 


W. Gray, ‘ ‘Unceasingly War Forges Deadlier York Times 


Magazine, December 1 10, (1933, pp. 6-7. 


2 
— 
- 
been drawn into every world war that has occurred since James- 
— 
, 
: 
weapons of war.’ We cannot conclude that man will permit the 
a lentytodee 
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n we avoid questioning whether it will ever ar be possible a 
orld stability, or a mitigation of the suicidal economic 
national ism which, in the absence of political security, is strangling 
all the nations, without the strong leadership of the greatest nation — 
of all. It is not a reasonable proposition that in an | ever- shrinking, : 
"increasingly interdependent Ww orld, order can ever be attained 
- without the steady partnership and leadership of its most pow a a 


It is true that the alternative possibility of attempting | to 


“press our W Ww world trade ¢ and re resign from we Ww orld ect economics 3, AS W we have Noah 
tried to resign from v Ww vorld politics, is is in the ‘minds of of fus. It 


wou vould be e supremely comfortable to be | able to let w orld w Ww ars | go 
by c on one side e and global economic de depressions on on n the » other, ‘but 
no 0 one has yet explained h how new employment fora zz large part ahi, = 


the ‘populations of our immense ‘seaports could be. found in the 


interior. Reviving 4 American | capitalism, already grasping at foreign 
trade st ‘stimulants, Ww vill ill hardly give up all of it of its foreign credits and 
at the same time provide the funds for settling mi millions of city 
dw wellers on the land, especially whi when en the present supply o of farmers 


already produces a ‘suffocating su surplus of everything agricultural 


—a surplus that would become stifling indeed should our exports — 


4 of cotton and tobacco, wheat and meat, be subjected to further — 


_ We have tried “normalcy” as an escape from the disillusion- 
ments of ar and have drifted from it into an uncharted sea ¢ 


distress as as w wide as the earth itself. We have clung to political is0-) 
lation for a decade and a a half after it had irrevocably ceased to 


exist, only to discover ver that i in ay world of agonized nations we we rehave — % 7 
the m ‘melancholy distinction of suffering the n most t acutely. et, 
amazingly enough, it is still said that to’ try t the other path ‘means 
becoming ir inv volved in international ‘politics.’ It does. It “mean 
that: where matters of “world concern are constantly discussed th 


United $ States s shall be pr present ai as a s a matter of of course; it me means that a 
s yhen a potential threat o of war ‘ar cannot b be y e prevented from from becoming ee 
actual, we shall. assert Ot our r stake in | peace in concert with others; ‘ia 
it means that we shall have to meet intrigue e and tr trickery and rao \ 
_ did selfishness as we are compelled 1 to meet them habitually i inour 


_ domestic politics. In naw orld sagt unified, we | can no more 7 


than we can dispense with politics. 


| 
— 
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— 
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THE ROLE | OF THE SENATE IN TREATY- MAKING 


For the moment, the majority of the 
edly ap approve tl e the Senate’s forty-year ‘record of st suppressing ng treaties — 7 
settlement of disputes without war, believing that after 
all, such commitments can and should be avoided. It must. tbe 
recognized, too, that, in the absence of powerful. executive leader- 


this s frame of mind may persist, until after the next Armaged- 
whenever we find ourselves ready ay again n strongly t to sup- 


immobilized by that am mbiguous clause of ‘th 1e Constitution 
which says that the President shall “have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of. the Senate, to make treaties, provided two 
f In framing this provision, the makers of the Constitution did 4 
not intend to set up two indepe ndent authorities to contend 
— control of our foreign policy. On the contrary ary, they fully intended 2% a 


the Senate to serve as a confidential, executive council to the Presi - 
dent. President and 1 Senate wer were expected to act as a unit, especial- _ 
a ly in the early stages ; of treaty-making. But w hen on the first 
od occasion the Senate rebuffed President W ashington and refused to 

ay discuss a a treaty in his is presence, a split of the treaty-making p. power — 


occurred whieh grows serious as ‘the necessity ¢ of making 


“his right | to: negotiate t treaties and tee Senate: to act on » the com- 


4 . Having lost ‘its sha are of the initiative i in n treaty-making, the 
Senate nov tries to restore its control over our foreign affairs, 


: an area of increasingly active world politics, by vetoing every treaty 
that would increase the President’s power and discretion in direct- 
ing foreign policy. From the viewp point of the Senate, they 
preserving the right of the people’ representative es to prevent the 
Executive from taking rash s steps, even in the effort to promote 
aceful settlements. In the 1 view of those » who believe that: by 


avoiding leadership in international organization we are inviting 


ce Bhi collapse of the 1 white rs race itself, the Senate has balked our best | 
a statesmanship for four decades ¢ and is is likely to do so indefinitely. + 
BD Let us us attempt to appraise the situation clearly. No believer in 


democracy ca can deny the right « of ‘the national nal legislature t to 


some control over foreign policy; nor can he doubt that such 


— 
—— 
& 3 
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for peace and order. Democracies can 
force reluctant executives to war, but they are incomparably less ii 3 
likely to dos so than i is a a dictator to fire the emotions and i imag ina- 
tions of his youth to the point of striking for power, or v vengeance, 
Moreover er, ‘in spite of all the ridicule that been heaped u upon 


open diplomacy, the ‘peoples of o our fellow democracies are every-— 


Ww ‘here ‘searching for some means 0 s of f checking a adv ventures s of their 
foreign ‘offices that } point toward w war. In the countries that | have vag 
the parliamentary form of ' government, their task i is much easier. . 
Recent studies demonstrate that both . in Great Britain and Rex: 
throughout the British Dominions the opposition parties : are »slowly 
‘compelling their governments to permit debates on issues of foreign — 
policy and to explain: to the country, partially at least, in what - ; 
direction they are going® 
the Continent, most of the older parliaments have sup- 
eae the normal contr ol of the chamber ¢ over | “oF ministers sty 


parliament i is “not. in 1 session. Norws way, Sweden, 
re 
"Belgium, Holland, , and Czechoslovakia have such committees’— 


six § x small « democracies, , incidentally, that w Ww rill henceforth p pu 


precarious ¢ existence if the plans of a a couple of 
tors mature. Similar committees existed also in the German and 


The e effectiveness of these bodies has varied, in all of the 
countries here considered th they have contributed toward a unified 
foreign policy. The he parliamentary s sy stem, ¢ ‘of course, favors such a 


ult. The members of these committees have an identity of inter- 
est with: the cabinet. They stand or fall together. The he ‘cabinet 


en joy sno absolute security | of tenure, as does our President, and: de, 


is not, like Senate foreign | 


in 1 this REVIEW, Vol. 25, 880 (Nov., 1931); A. Gordon "Dewey, "Pasllamet- 
_ tary Control of External Relations in the British Dominions,’ ey Vol. 25, pp. 
A. J. Zurcher, The Experiment with Democracy in 
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This fundamental difference makes the creation of a workable 
tm 


and a statesman, and if we to secure a president who 

same rare combination of qualities, the coéperation of the 

Senate foreign relations committee is very likely to be secured—un- 

the close of the President’s term, when patronage and other griev- 
7 a ances incidental to the rule of a strong executive have accumulated = Poe 
The last two years pars of the tenure ¢ of a any Administration, , Mor more- 
| over, stand a good hance « of be ing played out with the for ign aor 

over, stan a good cl ce el g played o eign 


relations « committee in n the hands of the “opposite e party. Espe- 


, cially w Ww shen senators W who have resented their r exclusion from ; power, 
a. who ho hate the e President and burn with desire to supplant | him with c4 

kind, find themselv es again in eontrol of th 
z one ne of their own ind, fi d th emselves again the 
Senate, nothing can prevent any | ‘constructive treaties Ww 
_ ‘may propose from being torn to pieces. The position of | partisan aa 
= Senate leaders is made impregnable by the fact that on September — i 
aR 1787, one or two men in the Constitutional Convention swung» 
_ decision in favor of two -thirds-majority action on treaties. 
si eh The number of peace treaties rejected by a minority of the 
| senators present has not been large, but the shadow of the minority 
| that can frustrate every proposal hangs over each attempted agree- 
- ment from its birth. It even prevents desirable treaties from being — ae 
‘conceived. It now makes even a ‘strong president extremely reluc- = 
tant to io approach tl the Senate. It 't compels him to rely u upon executive = 


ment upon our international conduct 


hension on n the part of the Executive—from the brooding sense > of 
4 

irrational restraint which ‘settles upon ‘the minds of successive 

Secretaries. ”8 In a world of nations that are e patently groping g to- 


organization or extinction, the lot of a secretary of state 


Ww vho can do little but read Washington’s Farewell Address is not 
a be envied. No statesmanship need be expected from any foreign _ 


secretary who must  tip-toe about 1 in mortal dread of the 


“Coéperation Abroad through at Home,” Annals of Amer. Acad., 
ar 
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d sympathetic relationship between our legislature and executive a 

| determining foreign policies immensely more difficult, but cor- je 

| 

a 

| 

at 

| 

| 


| treaty for the regulation of of important interna- 
tional frictions, political or economic, is ventured, it is not alone 4 5 
the one- -third who can defeat a treaty outright that is to be feared. - | 

_ Any small band of senators can so alarm the friends of the com-— 

in the Senate that reservations and amendments will begin 
to be conceded votes, in the hope of Prevent 


W than this, the rules : ‘and customs of ‘the Senate have s 
elev: ated ey every y senator into a a a sovereign that the Senate i is reluctant i 


ov verrule a any y member who is a strong personality. be 


coerce hime: by i — ng the which 


makes every senator feel conscious of erilling his own sover 
eignty. A galaxy of sovereign with a myriad 
sovereign nations is indeed a combination ideally fitted to per- 
petuate the rule of Jaw less force in world af affairs. 
There will alwa ays be be senators who s see NO reason. a treaty, 
ev yen multilateral al agreement, should not. be submitted to 
usual le legislative p process. . The Senate i is full of lawyers, , and enough | 
of them are ; alw ays s ready to handle a treaty just. as fro 


handle a post-office appropriation bill. Every : senator, too, 


this paper was written, the has made a very 
a 


sion to the necessities of international agreement. It permitted to become effective, _ “ 

ond June 12, 1934, a ls aw tay 3 the President the power to conclude reciprocity tariff 


riff 


into force without reference to the Senate. Temporarily at least, ‘during a 
4 period of three years, me 
class of treaties. ‘If the ‘asides was to have any real power to attempt a Ae 
revival of our international trade, such a surprising surrender of authority was in- Rs | 
imperative. It was vital equally to negotiating with executives having g still 
_ broader powers over tariffs and to putting the agreements made into force. Through- — 
“4 out our history, but one third of the reciprocity treaties sent to the Senate had been ee) ee 
‘approved by it. No other er group « of treaties had a higher ‘mortality rate. No other 
_ kind of treaty so quickly alarms local interests and makes them vocal in the Senate, 
> _ The possibility of getting a large number of tariff- bargaining treaties through tk the 
Senate was therefore almost non-existent. If such treaties are to be of value, they 
must make many concessions in rates, concessions that would produce endless ob- — 
_ struction and log-rolling i in the Senate. The Senate hi has recognized frankly tk that if t the ¢ 
tariff was to be revised i in n the national interest, the Executive would have to do it. 


Yeh 
— 
if 
_ consent which is so dear to every gathering of sovereigns. It always | 
: 
ta 
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HE ROLE OF THE SENATE IN TREATY-MAKING 
ver details that he believes cz can be i > improv ved v “upon 


begin a a at once. he treaty i is. ‘not perfect, is it?,” 


this labor of perfection i is honest. and well-r meant, Met: 


it rests upon the mistaken assumption that every “treaty should be | 
a the best conceivable bargain for the United States, whereas it can J 


% 
ol never be more than the best bargain attainable under the circum- = 


to be adjusted, the result ¢ an ne’ ever | be 


all of the signatories or to every s 
We need nothing more than—and perhaps nothin g is so so 
a _ mediately practical as— —the setting up of some new liaison between f 
the Executive and the Senate which will incline the latter’s lead- pe 
toward urging upon senators the acceptance or rejection of 
treaties \ without amendment. Why should s senators insist. 
upon w withdrawing, ing, by n means of reservations, the concessions ns which © 
agre agreement possible between the negotiators? ‘The attempt 
= _ thus to to reopen tl the neg negotiations by means ¢ of an ultimatum i is ssub- : 
iy _-versive 0 ve of a any constructive 2 foreign policy. . Equal po powers | of control 
4 over affairs s by two bodies are neither desirable 


stances. Other nations are co ncerned, where serious matters 


ow the benefit nation. We do not ‘undervalue 
powers of the President or of the Supreme Court. Why should [that pe 7 
of the Senate over treaties be considered as any thing less than 
a vast and significant powe er?” If the fears of small groups of sena-_ 
tors must be recorded, they ¢ oan be set down i in n “documents not 


“pat of other signers, as the anti-secrecy declaration in 
.e London Naval Treaty. 


iio: finally, i is to be: our attitude, toward the ‘power, of o 


"third ‘of the Senate to reject any treaty? Is" the Senate so. 
Dp. The United States and the League of Nations, 1918-1920 


a 
he 
i 4 
function? “In all our high places, there are few rights of honor or 
_} importance equal to that of a United States senator to sit in judg- a — 
Lament upon the greatest of contracts proposed for the United 
; 


ever r be. The rapidity and eeping nature of 
recent constitutional changes, both at home and abroad, would not 
_ argue for the immortality of the Senate’s treaty prerogative, es- 

a pecially since it remains a thing unique in all the earth. During 150 
years, only one peop ple has ever thought it a reasonable thing to ty a 
our plan of giving one-third of one house of the legislature control 

= over treaties. T hat nation i Is Liberia. 

oo Few w logical re reasons can be found for for resisting the admission of 
House of Representatives ‘the scrutiny of treaties. Nothing 
is ‘more likely, either, to induce a change ¢ of the: Senate’s attitude a 
towarc ard treaties than | the further ¢ growtl wth of of the : already Ww widespread 

desire for recognition of the House i in treaty- y-making. Tf this de = 
mand spreads sufficiently, the Senate 1 rate may at least be | led to Ocon- 
: sent to to ‘the approval of of ' treaties s by a sim simple n majority vote of “ 

a: oA situation i in w vhich the foreign policy | of ¢ a great nation is com- 

by the o obstructive power ‘of one- sixteenth of of the 1 national 
- legislature to remain negative m must be. considered. as temporary in 


a world in w hich constantly accelerated change is ‘the one certain | 


daw of law which w ill operate more remorselessly 


1 The newest examination tion of t the res valddl of ‘the treaty- -making clause of the Con- 


stitution is contained i in W. Stull Holt, Treaties age by the Senate (Baltimore, 


tous 


foreign problem may end i in pool (p. 307) Pre ghee’ 
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‘POLITIC: AL PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY. ADAMS 


_ ROGER V. SHUMATE © 
not 80 much i in n his influence \ upon thinkers as in 
x fs 
reference to the of s society. At t time. when 
a. Y had become the order of the day, and when it w as considered pre- 
2 aman to to: master more pares tiny seg- 


1a 


art. and and architecture, ‘but. for ‘some reason, he remains 
undiscovered, or at least unappreciated, as a a “political 
thinker popularity « of The Education of . H has al- 


3 as its author, and his Tendency of History, and The | Degradation of = 
the Democratic Dogma, which contain the best. “expositions of his 
theories of history and society, are such tedious that they 
received relatively little attention. 
may be objected at the outset that was in 
ari, ‘the Philosophy of of aad rather than in political theory. ‘But i in 


F _ To the casual reader, Adams is known chiefly as the writer of a ge a i) Be 
charming and instructive, though possibly over-rated, autobio-— 
phical narrative. To scholars, he is known as an historian of = #4 
first rank, as a pioneer in the effort to develop a true science of _ ae im 
tory, and as the man who introduced the seminar method of = | oo 
ching history into American universities. To a few, perhaps, 
— 
4 andolph, The Laje of Albert Gallatin, and his nine-volume History 
the United. States during the Adminiswations ef 
| 
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words of Harold La ski, “a true polities, ... 
philosophy of history. tory. Tf we to believe his ow own account, Adams 


7 _ spent the better ‘part of sixty y years rs puzzling 01 over * the | political ei 
“nomena that « came Ww within his ; range, regarding them i in the light 
history and si science, tryi ing ‘to fit them | into si some ‘intelligible 

scheme of | life. For the greater part of this’ period, he ¢ confessed 

' complete bafflement. The facts simply could not be made to fit: any 4 


tenable But wi with a passion almost as. as great as that 
— 


upon the st His studies i in the se sciences 
— him that there is some degree | of order in nature, and he refused to 


= pes man is W holly nents of natural laws . Near the > 


best, and a very pessimistic 0 one at it 
cosmic phenomena into a unified system, and to explain 


the tisk of ove over- -simplification— risk inherent in all epit- 


omes—et us us recapitulate Adams’ "philosophy of history, and then 
examine ‘its political i implications. It may be to take its de- 


parture: from the second law of thermodynamics, as enunciated 


William Thomson (later 1 Lord Kelvin) i in 1852, which i is : as follows: 


—() There i is is at present i in \ the material world a ‘universal tendency — 


4, 


the: dissipation of of mechanical. energy. (2) Any ‘restoration of 
mechanical energy, w ‘ithout mc more than an equivalent of 


tion, is impossible in in inanimate 1 ‘material processes, and i is s probably — 
never effected d by 1 means of organized m matter, either ¢ endowed with 


thee habitation of “man present constituted, ‘unless 


c operations have been, or are to be, performed which are impossible _ i 
under the laws to w hich the known operations ging en at present 
in n the material world are re subject. 
According to this law, the tendency i in all creation is cont de- 


a re Inaugural address, On the Study of Politics, P- 10. be ee . 


? See his search for unity in Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. ‘was hewehy 
a4 The Fontonty pp. +5. 


bu 
or 7 Holy Roman Empire,? his mind refused to accept chaos as the _ a pel 
ap 
be 
| 
— 
| 
of 
i 
q 
| 


n, and Adams marshals: his facts from all of = a 


‘being din diminished. The Ww hich; h intercepts only 1 1/2 2, 300 ,000,0 


W of the en e energy given 0 off by the le sun, is in in turn dissipating this.tin 


Unis tin 


portion. Our pl and is 
but ‘surely losing its. fecundity. ‘its most luxurious | 
plant life some millions of years ago, during the carboniferous _ 
; period, and its most abundant animal life in the same period and 


law of degradation, we are is just a as s applicable to man, 
orto society a as a whole, it is to the earth itself: ‘‘Sooner or later, 


every apparent Ww hether man or a, tends to — 


| Sia convertible into heat must suffer degradation 
these, as the physicists expressly insist, are all vital 
3 - Human thought, as well as the human body, i is simply a form “4 
a mere condensation of ether; hence it, too, 
obeys the laws of of physics, and shows a constant tendency toward —©T 
; Pa Though Adams is hesitant or - tentative in stating some of his ; 
conclusions, he speaks Ww ith the certainty of | an inspired ‘prophet 
when he predicts | the doom « of all creation, , and he believes that he es oa 
isin n accord with the best thought of his time: “. . . universities 
we begun to announce through their - astronomers 
q demise of ‘the solar system; through their geologists, 
the death of the « earth and and its occupants; ; through their ir physicists, Sie 
, the y years still left for suns to shine, and the ultimate « destiny of of the Ea. 6 


celestial universe to become atomic dust a at J centigrade; ts 
= 


sult of the dissipation of its energy, 1s constant 
— 
become extinct since man made mis appearance. OUr — 
a 
= i 
2 
- 
a 
NAR 
The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, p. 127, 
|| 


race, and new spapers, rs day by. day proclaim its s steady degra. 


all political or ‘social institutions, but more so in 


Present case, since Adams regards s society as an organism, which, 


all living structures, “must follo low the path of senescence = 


in this connection n he sserts that “ “as an organism 


alva ays been peculiar ly subject to. a 
is “Rule of Phase Applied to History,”"° Adams argues oat 
agama whether animate or inanimate, , material | or r spiritual, 
exists j in ‘phase. For e example, ice, water, wa ater-v -vapor are ‘but 
- different. phases of the sa: same thing. Just as water will change its : 
‘phase if if sufficiently heated or or cooled, s ‘so will ev everything else peers: | | 
under ce certain 1 conditions. ‘ “Allis equilibrium n more ¢ or ‘less unstable.” 


Thus, m man and society are constantly changing with the environ-— 


ment in w vhich they e 
doctrine of constant or flux an evolutionary 
ot ; theories 
«athe ne of evolution 


fied 


an had evolved © 


4 ye ears after Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, a man like 


Ulysses Grant could represent the highest product of evolution 


the idea | of progress appear ridiculous." He compares the 


‘literature, and philosophy of the ancients with those of ae 


moderns, Ww hous: any advantage to the latter, and he quotes the 


opinions of medical 1 men and social 1 philosophers to illustrate, the tuc 
: _ me ental, moral, a and physical decline of the e race, even w within a a a single . 


Perhaps the m most interesting, as Ww vell as as the n most fantastic, part 
4 of Adams’ ns’ theory o of social is in whieh he 


in a a straight | line through space e until it approaches the solar “system, — 
Ww hen, by the o operation of the law of gravity, its ts course is bent to- a 


i ard the | sun until it is “captured.’ ” The comet | passes around the : 


sun, and ‘in the direction from Ww hich it came - So with | the 
[bid., p. p. 126.  Ibid., Chap. 3 
Education of Henry . Adams, p. 226. 
The Tendency of History, pp. 109-110, 118-119. 
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mind, It in an an approximately line un 
pout 1600 -A.D., when it fell under some new and pow erful in- 


fluence Ww hich a accelerated its motion and deflected its course until 


é. itt turned and started back in the direction from w hich it had come. 
According to Adams’ Teading of the signs, , the ‘mind passed “ peri- 


in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and by the. 


“opening of | the ti tw entieth century, it Ww was definitely retrograde. all a 
At another time, he prophesied ‘that 2 a revolutionary accele ration 
* thought w ould take place in the 2 year 1917, and that mental — 
activity would re: reach the limit of its possibilities about 1921, at 
_ time we would 1 pass fro from the‘ ‘mechanical” in into the‘ ‘ethereal’ 


iety, then, according to the -viev "just summarized, i is suc- 


w of degeneration, and i its decline and ultimate aa 
extinction are as inevitable as fate. Ma an’s inventive ingenuity, — 
 “eonquest of nature,” far from reversing or staying the mead 
only hastens it. ip apparent triumph over nature is accom- 
panied by a disproportionate expenditure from nature’s store 
energy. ‘Fo or example, | our progress in mechanical and — 


seems likely, i in a few centuries at most, 


mention only : a afews >w substances which ha had required many xy millions 
ears f for their accumulation. Thus, our so- -called d civilization h s <a mf 


“merely accelerated the p: pace Ww which we are ‘moving g to our ultimate 


Tt wou ould difficult to show that Henry Adams ever had a 

complete and coherent theory of government. C Certainly his atti- 
tude tow ard. contemporary political — would not indicate 


any. , Of aristocratic — and ba ackground, he very early i: 


embraced d the abolitio which was democ 


“some of its implication wont“ 1848, h is father was nominated for ti 


a ice- -presideney by the P ree Soil party, on an anti- slavery plat- 


form, and he tells us that the stamp of 1848 was imprinted upon © oni 
almost indelibly as was the stamp of 1776.5 ‘In 1860, he 

east his first presidential ballot for Lincoln, and w when his father 
was appointed minister to England, l, Henry accompanied him to 
private secretary. During his sev 


Brocke in a foreword to of the Democratic 


— 
Dogma, PP. Bducation Adams, » 25. 


q 

as 

ia 
a 
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‘year’ s stay in in upon sectio nal anc 

questions was precisely w hat w ould be expec 


i position. After his re return to America, he su 


‘Grant in his first campaign, approved Grant’s poli slic 
in the West Indies, and was astounded at Sumner’s : 
was not a consistent imperialist, however, as he was shocked by _ 
Sumner’ s designs on Canada, 16 and he later raged at the part | 3 
played by England i in the Boer War. 17 His approach to ‘political ro 
as s generally « ethical rather than narrowly partisan, 
~The Civil Wa r had left. him a a Republican, but he was so disgusted 
“by the official corruption | n during ( Grant’s administration, and be- 
_ came so outspoken i in! his er criticism, 1, that he Ww as frequently regarded iy 
a a Democrat. Later, however, his intimacy w Ww ith such Republican 
leaders as Don Cameron, J ohn Hay, heodore Roosevelt, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge seems to hav e led him bs back to Republican oe, 
sympathies, though he ‘free-silver man in n 1896, was 
often. very critical of of such 1 men as Garfield , Conkling, B Blaine, and 
In spite of his abolitionism and his leanings toward a ‘a political — 
party w hich was dedicated to the principles of democracy, Henry — 
Adams never entertamed a very high of the masses, or the 
“average man.” He once remarked that “average human nature is if 
. very coarse, and its ideals must necessarily be average. The world 


“never loved perfect poise. What the world does love is commonly — a 


absence of poise, , for it has to be amused. ™ Granting this premise, 
the democratic ¢ position becomes a difficult one to. defend. ‘Upon 

Grant’ election to the presidency, Adams hoped that t he w would 
as strong a as an n executive a as he had been a as a \ soldier, ax and that he 
a... would si soon whip > Congress into a decent s state of si submission, and — 


either control t that body o or govern without it. In o other \ w ords, phe 


was ras ready to abandon representative g gov for a species 
presidential tells us that. as journalist, he “meant 


aking a’ aw ray 


-thirds vote and pow er of nor - did he much 
“care how it should be done, for he thought it safer to effect the . 


‘revolution in 1870 than to wait until 1 1920. > 


Adams’ attitude toward popular g govern ment was exactly w hat 4 
be from an exponent of the of degr adation. 


Tbid., p. 372. Ibid. passim. 
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ve. ‘THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY ADAMS 


‘Her regarded democracy as ] having exhibited its greatest 
vigor i in the very earliest years of the Republic. With the rise of % - 


: factions and of conflicting class and sectional interests, democracy _ 
: had begun its descent. Just as John Quincy | Adams had observed 
its decline under Andrew Jackson, so his gra grandson | noted — 
tinued decline under Grant and his succ successors.» Brooks s Adams, in 
foreword to The Degradation o of the Democratic Dogma, s sum- 


i: marized the doctrine, which he se seems to have s shared with Henr | 
follows: “Democracy is an infinite e mass of conflicting and 


4 


80 
into v is, in a vapor, w ‘whiel 
 lectual "energy in proportion to the | perfection of its 
ed the gloomy prophesy that the modern Ww orld is doomed a = 
into “that chaos of democratic “mediocrity which Henry 
| likens to the ocean, where waters which have fallen to: sea level are’ 


engulfed, and can no more do | useful work.”2 


By his « own n contemporaries, Henry. was s often en regarded as 


liberal, or or even a radical, but, as: these terms : are commonly used 
= | neither. T Crue, as priv vate ‘secretary to his father, American 
to England during and after the Civil War, he conceived 
a a great admiration for Bright and Cobden, , the leading English 
Liberals | of the time, but tl this seems toh have sprung largely from 
‘ 
fact that these e gentlemen hated slavery, , and hence’ were f riendly 


the Union cause. Int them, he found a sympathy, 


lity. w was seathing i in “of such 1 men as 
and Jim Fisk, was wont disparagingly of the 


s and aristocratic pretensions, por a 


he tells u us he and his family we ere out of | harmony y with 
-Temained something of of : an aristocrat to the He e repeatedly as- 
that he was a product of the seventeenth century rather than 


iss 


of the e nineteenth, , and his criticism of the moneyed interests 8 of his 


116. 
* See e Chapters of Erie, by Brooke an¢ and d Henry Adams. 
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imple sense of decency, 
thies as much as it does a simp > 
 sympathi ch — 
3 _ at the methods by whic — 


time some of the flavor. old aristocracy 
for the new industrial or ‘“‘n money-grubbing” pth am 


it is not ea easy to Adams’ theories in terms familiar to 
students 0 of political philosophy, but s some of their implications ity 


are »f fairly apparent, t. The hat I he held society | to be ultimately controlled » Bei 


in s ‘so. o far ar as. questions ns of and 
‘polities are concerned, must. be characterized as futilitarian. = 
demoer racy has: decayed, it is because se decay is inherent in the nature 
of things. By the same logic, aristocracy, or any other s system, for 
that matter, would be no better, since it must follow, and pre- ii. 
~ sumably has followed, substantially the same course. If the deny } 
of society is unalterably fixed, then all political and social systems — 
are utterly futile in the end. No theologian | ever arrived a at a ‘more 
It is not difficult to detect most of the influences. that combined — 
to shape Adams’ vi jews. . Given en his si sev eventeenth- -century puritan- 
aristocratic background, he 1 Ww would not be 1 very likely to have 
4 high regard { for democracy. . Hei could: never er forget: what a democratic 
electorate | had done to » the House o of Adams, | as, for example, w hen 
‘it repudiated his | great- -grandfather f for the radical Jefferson, and — 
when it turned from his grandfather to Andrew J Jackson, the idol © 


of the mob, ti ‘the spoilsman, a and, in the es the 
uncouth frontiersman incarnate 


“poise | of his father w when he 

coarse, ,and does not ise. 

‘suspect that there is all this. 6 seem 

more than a ce he democracy 28 

having been most vigorous in the days of his most illustrious | an- 

_ cestors, and that its decay coincides with the descent of his f amily— 

- descent from presidents and vice- presidents to ministers and con- 

-_gressmen, , to unsuccessful vi ice- presidential candidates, and finally 
to Henry himself, w ho was never offered any any office o or nomination — a 

to office. -In other v Ww vords, democracy had reached a a . point at which © 

it cou could not us use an Adams, o1 or a point at which an Adams could not — 
serve ‘it without demeaning himself and his principles. Possibly, 
T too, it is more than a coincidence that human thought seemed to him 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY ADAMS 
. oe to. reach ‘ Be ‘perihelion” at the e moment when he v was | in his s greatest: 
vigor, and that it began: its decay at about t the s same time that h he 
became conscious of his own approaching senility. It may be, too . 
that he retained a vestige of the Puritan horror of innovation, or 
that he, in common with the old men of every generation, became | . 
i at the social tendencies about him, and regarded all — 
as retro ogression from some primitive ideal state. Perhaps, 
consciously, he wa as 1 using the language and method of 

earning to defend beliefs that were ancient and traditional. 

was forever seeking ‘unity in n multiplicity.”* Although 
current polities was chaotic i in the extreme, he could not believe 
chaos to be the permanent order of things. “The sui sum m of political 

ia life life wa was, Or or should have been, the : attainment of 2 a W working g political 


system. Society needed to reach. it. If moral standards broke }down, 


= 


5 ry 


nd ‘machin wo } hiner ry of 
d mack ery stopped wo vorking, ne morals and machi nel y 


some sort or Con to ‘invented. An y of or even of 
a 


eived as 


universe, was such as to leave him ¢ trifle He tells us that 


the corruption and partisanship in politics, | he saw little 
warrant for optimism as to the future. In w ars, intrigues, and 
bungling diplomacy, he c could see little 1 to indicate an an intelligent, a 
control of society by human beings. It , seemed, rather, to be driven’ 
by blind impulses, or by forces external to itself. Thus he felt 


: 


compelled to go outside of society i in his. quest for an explanation of 
social phenomena. pin. Melee at 
ee had not been for his p predilection for s science and h his be bent | 
secular philosophy, it i is probable that Henr ry Adams would 
returned to the theology « of his ancestors, : as grandfather 
had done late in life, and d sought | his explanations i in La divine will \ 
that surpasseth human As it was, he. turned t to ‘the , 
natural Irs ng, 
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acquainted him w with» ‘the Intest scientific di Buckle’s 
its emphasis upon the influence of of environmental 
factors on | history, , appeared wl Ww hile / Adams was an undergraduate, - 
Darwi in’s Origin of Species was the year of his gradu. 
ation geologist, and he 
to popularize Sir Charles’ work in the United 
States. The second law of thermodynamics, upon which he later ia 
_ came to base his system, was still new when he first began to specu- 
_ late upon the tendency of history. ‘Since the sciences were clearing — 
up more puzzling questions than any other branch of know ledge, 
ith was not unnatural for him to turn to them for his answers. im a. 
is s possible | that Henry wa as ‘influenced by his brother, Brooks 
Adams. 1 The tw 0 collaborated | ‘in writing Chapters of Erie, and 
seem: m alws ays to to ) have read and criticised each other’ Ss manuscripts. — 
Indeed, it is sometimes d difficult to say which on one of them first, eX ae 
pounded a a given theory. . Brooks, in his J Law. w of 
Decay, assumed that “the la law of force and energy is of universal — aT 
application in nature, and that animal life ‘is one of the 


ww 


erse et ren to be economics rather 
_ than through science. To him, the decline was to be explained by _ 
economic factors operating w ithin | society. Henry, on the other 
hand, regarded these economic factors as mere symptoms or ac- 
_companiments of the decline, themselves the results « of the uni- o 
versal tendency in nature. Thus he substituted a physical for an 
thorough and det: ailed criticism of Adams’ philosophy of 
history, would re require e the « efforts of o1 one » who. combines the pes 
_butes of historia in, philosopher, and scientist. objections, 
however, are obvious. s. His inconsistency, if we consider all his 
writings, is readily a »pparent. It Iti ‘is s certainly f futile, if not inconaiate 
to rail ‘against a tendency in society while proclaiming it: its 
inevitability. He repeatedly deni that and society have 
_ evolved upward, | but just as repeatedly a assumes that they | have 


SO eV favorite method 0 of U. 8.G rant is to say 


Preface, pP- . viii-ix. Ibid. , p. viii. i, 
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- that man in general | has advanced from a pre- -intellectua al to ar 


intellectual, plane. Again, he says: “The leap « of ‘nature e from ‘the 


| phase of instinct to the | phase of thought was so so immense | as to im- 

press 1 itself on every imagination.’™ His analogy of the comet, in 
= he says that human ‘thought it reached “ perihelion” in the 
~ latter part o of the: nineteenth ce century, , really assumed that thought 


had advanced, and ata giddy re rate of speed, for 1 nearly three cen- 


_ It might well be argued that Adams did not select his scieatie ot 
¥ ‘date impartially, or at least that he did not use them impartially. 
He seems to assume that the cooling of the earth in the higher a 
latitudes has been a constant factor from the beginning of time, 
whereas we know that parts of the es earth Ww hich were e formerly 
under the polar ice cap now have r relative ely moderate climates. — 
With all his insistence that t society i is s organic, it ay apparently did not v. 


~ oeur to » him to lik liken it to the individual man, who i is ; born weak — 
helpless, grows to_ strength and maturity, ‘then declines and 
finally passes off the stage, but, before going, has begotten offspring 
that: go through ‘the | same cycle. He seemingly | y assumed, in every 
case, ast raight-line development—that t the p process of of growing ‘senile 
begins at, birth rather than i in middle : age. He little heed 
the ise and fall of. races, , nations, and civilizations, phenomena 
that suggest a a cyclical or fluctuating development of society rather 
than a steady decline or decay. If everything does exist in phase, — 
_* it follow that every change of phase must be in the same direc- 
: tion? I In the example given—that of ice, water, and water- -vapor— 7 
we know that the change of } phase may he reversed or repeated. If 
_ this rule applies to history, w hy may not social phases be repeated e. 
in like manner? If human thought Teally has traveled in an orbit a 
4 similar: to that of a comet, ‘must we assume that, once it has 
passed ‘ ‘perihelion,’ ’ it is doomed to eternal retrogression? What 


is to prevent it from returning as some 


tegarded as just: so ‘much energy. It is 3, to. say the least, an ‘open 

question. . Certainly it w “show that | 
passed ‘ “perihelion” in nineteenth centur ry, 


31 The Tendency of History, p p. 166. 
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twer entieth. Mochaiiteel 9 progress, at any ‘rate, seems to be continu- 


ing un unabated, though it may be questioned how long this progress 


Granting that the s sun is dissipating i its e energy, those who specu | 
“late upon this matter now | tell us that it w will ‘be > some Ir millions ¢ 3 of 
years before this would appreciably : alter physical conditions o1 on 
earth. Thus, Adams’ t] theory really y assumes ‘that society i is s decaying 


for some reason other | than the r mere en of Lanse | energy | 


and the consequent : alteration of man 


Ww ords, | the tremendous accelera 


“seem: wholly exp lainable in t _ terms 


Fi inally, Adams seems to make a one-cided use of science. While i“ 

— using it: to explain and support his theories, he gives it little credit 
its ability to find new sources of energy to supplant t coal and 

_ oil, should they be exhausted, or its ability to. siete the v ery 

- tendencies w hich he observes. He made much of the increase of 
certain diseases and the rising death-rate in his ge generation, both 
Ww hich tendencies have been 1 reversed, at least in most Western 


countries, through” the” advancement. of s science. 


One 1 need | not agree w’ ith all of Adams’ v views in n order to recog- 


nize his greatness and appreciate ‘the s services w which h he performed — 
? for t the social studies. WwW hen a all is s said i in criticism, \ we must re respect 


his « efforts to omake a science of history, and should ponder ¥ well his 


assertion that human society is very closely attuned to nature. me 


= he doctrine that the destiny « of man is to be found i in the ne laws that 
govern the mn the material world, wl hether true or false, Ww ‘ill merit more 
: study than has been given ‘it, ‘and quite p probably the approach — 
~ should be through the physical sciences. If the w orld ever needed 
¢ a second Aristotle, one to effect a synthesis of all knowledge, and 
to interpret society in the light of all available information, it needs — : 
4 one now. The task may be an impossible one. >. Probably, it is beyond © i 
- the powers of any one n man or group of of men, , but Henry Adams or 
serves recognition as an intrepid p pioneer in the attempt. 
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j a the complete freedom. of legislative assemblies in 


: masters of y your executive. Your constitution is a 
? falls to be construed by the Supreme Court with ‘le same sense e of | easy J 


STATE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


-expre essed the belief that it was a question for the future to determine | 

whether the barriers which the framers of the | constitutions placed upon 
the United States will 
oa prove et equal to the emergencies as s they arise and will be : as adaptable t« to 
the sti stress s and strain of political « exigencies as | the more flexible and _ 
= democratic a arrangements of British constitution. ‘our constitution,’ 

he remarked, “ is ; expressed a a be 


nounced upon by the 


& AS 
admitted mastery as any | ordinary « contract. This circumstance pro- 


ides a breakwater of enormous value against ill-considered and revo- a 


- lutionary changes.” On the other hand, so far as England is concerned, 
the genius of the Anglo- Saxon people hen, rightly or wrongly, refused to 
in the slightest degree the constitutional competence of later” 


generations. Any law ¢ of Great B Britain ean bea altered by Parliament and | 


= court may challenge ‘the constitutional force of an 1 act ¢ of Parliament. — 


Ttis is on the whole premature, thought Lord Birkenhead, to decide v whether ‘oe ; 


"The attempts to meet the conditions resulting from the severe and wae - 
| drawn 1 out depression through » which 1 the country is is | passing raise anew 
problem of the efficacy and the appropriateness of constitutional 

- limitations. ‘Though the cou courts as as the authoritative interpreters ‘of these _ 
4 limitations during the current 3 ‘year r have passed on the usual types ¢ 
issues g to the ig and of powers,* the 


glial of the preliminary work necessary Sn the selection of cases to be considered in 
Earl of Birkenhead, “Development of the in the Last 
‘Fifty Years,” 9 Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour. (Sept., 1923), 578. 
Delegations of power were declared illegal in ‘Wylie v. Assur. Co. 
“4 22 P. (2d) 845 (June, 1933, . ‘Ariz. ); Sterling Refining Co. v. Walker 25 P. (2d) an. > 
(Aug., 1933, Okla.); Sclureson v. Walsh, 187 NE E. 921 Oct., , 1933, TL ); an and Good. Good- 


love v. ev. Logan 251 N.W. 39 (Nov., 1933, Ia.). 
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“with the ‘efforts to reconcile the , extraordinary features of ‘much 


"emergency legislation enacted in 1 recent legislative s sessions with the ex exe 
press and implied restrictions of the state constitutions. To o state consti- 
_ tutional law as it is evolving in the midst of economic and social an 
prime consideration will be given in this analysis. 


. _ Among tl the emergency m measures which have called forth judicia il pi aa 


nouncements during the year, ar, the ‘most, important are are 


acts and the i income or sales tax provisions. ee 
I, REVIEW OF MORTGAGE MORATORIUM ACTS" 
_ The supreme court of Minnesota rendered one of the first opinions ail ¢ 


a mortgage ‘moratorium law. T he act, passed as an emergency al 
it its ‘provi isions not to be extended beyond May 1, 1935, authorize 
the extension of the p period of redemption f from mortgage | - foreclosure f 
such time as the district ¢ court might deem just and equitable, vith pros 


-_visos that the extension was to be made upon application to the court on 
hotice for an order the reasonable value of income 


“rental v value, and that the mortgagor pay a a reasonable part of such in income . 
or rental value tow oward the payment of taxes, insurance, 


F acing the situation in which the appellants conceded that ao state 

‘law impaired the obligation of contracts and the respondents agreed ons 
under the police power the state may impair the obligation of contracts, 


the court, , following the Teasoning of Judge Pound of New York, main- 


tained that the state may establish regulations reasonably 1 necessary 
secure the general welfare of the community by the exercise of the police 
power, , although the rights | of property are thereby curtailed 
- freedom of contract is abridged. ‘ Emergency laws were held applicable - 
_to times of f peace, and whether a public emergency existed was declared 


to be a a question for the legislature to determine, though the judges could 

be guided by common knowledge. By a five to four decision, , the 
Supreme Court of the United States affirmed the decision of ‘the st supreme — ae | 


see 


_ About the same time, the supreme court of North Dakota invalidated 


a , statute shortening or extending the period of redemption from real 


estate mortgage fi foreclosure sales as a an impairment | of the obligation « of 
contracts.” The well-known rule that laws which s subsist at the time 


People v. La Fetra, 230 N.Y. 429, 442 (1921). » 
Blaisdell v. Home Building and Loan Association, on, 249 N.W. 334 (July, 1933). 


« 6 * Home me Building and Loan Association v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 398 (1934). See a 


“note: on “Home Building and Loan Case, ” with comment on the probable validity 


"of California’ s deficiency judgment stay law, civil code section 2924 1/2 » 22 Calif. — 
Law (March, 1984), 350. 7 ‘State v. N.W. 118 
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STATE LAW IN 1933-34 


of making the « contract enter into and form a part of the contract, 
and that the of within the rule in 


warping t ‘the co constitutional mold SO as s to fit emergency 7 
close off arguments to the contrary, “the dictum of Justice Davi avis is was 
4 of quoted that “no doctrine, involving more pernicious consequences, w. was 
ay ever invented by the wit of man than that any of the provisions of the 
Constitution can be suspended during a ny of the great exigencies of ‘ 


-government.”” was then concluded | that, “ “80 long as the 


that this state shall not under any orat. any time pass 


: law impairing the obligations o of a contract, . just s so long must the courts | 


a follow the expressed willofthe people” 


= wil Supreme courts in other states found it necessary to reconcile mora- 
torium statutes with some troublesome constitutional “formulae, but 
most of the decisions were reached after the federal Supreme Court had 


placed the stamp of approval on on the Minnesota law. Differences of 
| _ opinion ‘among the state justices usually relate to the strict or liberal in- >, an 


__ terpretation . of the police power with respect to the relaxation of — 
an tional restrictions and to the consideration of variations from the type of 


‘The majority of the supreme court of Oklahoma held a part of Fal 
aa rium act void with the observation that this. court should not | be sway red 
; by public sentiment to alter, modify, or ‘repeal ; any provision of the con- _ 
stitution. Three dissenting justices were impressed by the emergency 
=— of the legislation and by the fact that the court during the period aa 


of postponement | could the he payment of accruing interest and taxes 


| 


property. To s stay ‘the hand of the unforbearing ¢ creditor and to 
aire him by law to yield his contractual rights for a limited time in favor — Ree 
the distressed owner mortgaged property, in their opinion was in the 


= 

and suggested that the to correct the undesirable situ 

8 Ae Howard v.  Bugbee, 24 How. 461 


. Sanders, 62 Ss. W. 348, and Phillips, 63 S.W. (2d) 404 (Sept., 
& 1933), in which a Texas court of civil appeals held void a six months’ stay of fore- 


e closure sales. For a consideration of these cases and other decisions on the Texas — £ 


i statute, see Leroy Jeffers, “The Texas Moratorium Law,” 12 Texas Law Rev. 
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tion was to secure an amen e constitution. During the 

# course of the rehearing, the decision of the Suprem me Court of the United — 
4 ‘States in the Minnesota case became k known. The general result of a 
a. variety ty of opinions on the apart of the justices wa was s s stated to be that, first Hi 


postponing g all actions now pending in the courts for nine vedio’ is s void; | 
second, the majority condemn the remainder of Section 1 on the ground : 
that the Oklahoma law grants flat or fixed extensions of time and does - 


district courts power continuances; third, the m minority insisted 
that the entire act should be upheld on the ground that in effect similar 
ends were to be secured to those which were judicially approved in Minne- — 


= ‘Influenced no doubt by tk the ,e reasoning in the Minnesota case case , the Iowa 
‘supreme e court s sustained a moratorium act. Citing the language of Chief 


Justice ‘Hughes in the Home Building and Loan Case that the 


— 


— 


power ‘ ‘Gs an exercise of the sovereign right of the government to protect 
the lives, health, morals, comfort, and general welfare of the people, and 4 
is paramount to any rights under er contracts be between individuals,” the _ 
_ majority of the court admitted that the act amounts t to an impairment of 
the obligation of the: mortgage contract and that i in a ‘a certain sense there Lee 2 
is a violation of the federal and state constitutional restrictions. Never- 
theless they held the act valid; ; substantially, it was claimed, the Minne.” : 


-sota and Iowa acts are similar. With a division of opinion like that mani- — 
_ fested in the Minnesota case, five justices joined in the majority opinion — 
four dissented. 1 To the dissenters, the ¢ chief objection to the Iowa pact 
wi as that it made n no provision on for the pa payment ¢ of anything | to the mort < 


“gage purchaser. T here can be no of the ‘rights under the 


“gagee. The ‘dea that there is a reserve power in the people to provide for 
_ the general welfare is declared not only unsound but extremely dangerous. © 
Emergency, these justices insisted, cannot enable the pass 


_laws which the constitution forbids. 
Hy: 
Declaring that t an Arkansas act was similar to the Minnesota 
~ state; supreme court held that the law did not in effect impair the oblige 
11 Des Moines Joint Stock and Land Bank vy. Nordholm, 253 N.W. 701 (April, 
1934). See Russell v. Battle Creek Lumber Co., 252 N.W. 561 (Jan., 1934), holding a 
: valid in a per er curiam opinion a Michigan moratorium law on the ground that the 
pertinent constitutional provisions are similar to those of Minnesota and the reason- _ 
ing of the Home Building a and Loan Case was applicable. With two justices dissent- k 
ing, the Arkansas s supreme court declared void a statute prohibiting deficiency judg- me 
- ments in mortgage foreclosure proceedings as involving an impairment of the obli- 
of contracts. Adams v Ww. (2d) 686 (June, 
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‘tion a contracts. Though the act does not provide for payment t to ed | 
| elias: of rents and profits accruing from the property during the 
pews of the st suit, t, this right, it was claimed, may be invoked under 
i previous legislation. . The legislature i is considered primarily the judge as 
ee when it becomes ni necessary to | exercise se the sovereign right of the ‘state 
for the protection of the people. Since the Arkansas law was permanent, = 
wheres the Minnesota law was temporary, and since no rents or profits 4 
were assured to the mortgagee during” the two years’ d delay, Jus ustice 
Smith and M cHaney « dissented. 12 
| _ Perhaps ‘the only remedy 1 under e existing ng constitutional pr provisions sand * 
-— eonsequent judicial constructions in certain a states may be e that suggested — 
e by, the supreme court of Wisconsin that “in the light of the present — 
emergency, and because of the present inadequacy of a judicial sale 


- establish ¢ a fair value f for the security,” a court of equity has power with- 4 


‘There is implicit in the ‘reasoning of these cases a conflict between 
_ what is ordinarily termed mechanical jurisprudence, to the effect that — 
constitutional phrases and the fundamental pri neiples- which they are 


presumed to sanction must not be frittered d away by legislative a action on OF Pe 


‘judicial interpretation. Amendment. of the « constitution is 
to sanctio | emergency 4 action on. Constitutional al principles, | like 
unchangeable. To others, phrases, a 

law, should conform to the exigencies of time and place. Justice am 
io. _ dissenting in the Minnesota moratorium case, expressed a view to ond 
- many justices su subscribe, namely, 1 recognizing that constitutions must 

a change; “they e express some , principles which promise to be the ultimate — 
a —— for the restraint. of government i in the interests of the governed.’ a 

Speaking of the e diverse iews vs of the justices i in considering the validity. 


ue), 


furnished with either for or against the ‘constitutionalty of 
7 such legislation. In the last analysis, the choice to be made among many 
conflicting precedents and principles v will depend upon the sensitiveness 


: of the court to the dangers. threatening the general economic structure. a (=..%4 
i ? Sewer Improvement Dist. No. 1 v. Delinquent Lands 68 8. W. (2d) 80 (Feb., — 


; a 1934). The section of the act held void i in Adams v. Spillyards, . supra, that in any oes 
_ foreclosure in which real estate is involved, the real estate securing the loan sought — 
o 3 to be foreclosed shall be considered to be the value of the loan made | irrespective _ 
= of the amount which may be realized from the : sale of such real property, was held 
Suring State Bank v. Giese, 246 N.W. 556 (Feb., 1933). 
a Pom A. H. Feller, ““Moratory Legislation: A Comparative Study,” 46 Harv. Law 
Rev. (May, 193 1080. For tabular analysis of in 
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REVIEW | oF STA RAISIN REVENUE 
difficult issues arisen in the rather frantic 
efforts of state legislatures to repair the inroads on state revenues caused | 


by the > depression. Differences i in the attitude of judges t tow ard constitu. 


tional restrictions are manifested i in the decisions on income tax laws. anit a 
income tax act a ct adopted through the initiative in the state of Washing 
ton was held void. Income was declared to be e property within the u a 
ag formity section of the constitution, and hence a graduated income tax” 
was deemed impossible. An amendment in 1930 defined property as ev ery- 


thing, whether tangib! e or intangible, ‘subject to ownership. . In view ) 
this provision, the majority of the court thought decisions i in other states 
 eould have no bearing on the case. e. Referring to the deplorable financial ° 
— of the state, the justices thought it “better that we suffer the 
inconv enience of the present loss of such rev enues than that we dis- 
the emphatic r restriction of the constitution for the sake tem- 
Following the reasoning of the Idaho case," four dissenting justices 
regarded the tax as an excise since it operated entirely in i personam; Wie 
Reed the taxpayer to act; it charged him, not his property. . he ma- 
&§ jority opinion | was scored on ‘the ground that the disagreement of courts — 
and judges gives ample proof o of a reasonable doubt—and | all justices’ . 
a that if reasonable doubt exists s statutes are not te to be invalidated. 1 
~The he dissenters. cannot | believe ‘that at by the the enactment of the Fourteenth a 


Amendment or the u uniformity provision on of the state constitution the — 


people have rendered themselv es s impoter nt to adopt ar an income tax. all. ee 


woe to impose a graduated tax on incomes in Montana was | 


had the enactment ¢ of a an income tax, i in ‘sustaining 

tax the n majority y of the court regarded as controlling the r reasoning of the 

’ Idaho court that the tax was an excise. Ses e satisfy ourselves,” they said, a 

_ “by saying that there are reasons why such a tax might be. classed as a: : 

property tax, and reasons why it should be classed as an excise tax.” The ~ 


exemption of the income fr¢ rom a corporations was defended on the | 


nited Cf. also comments on recent legislation for the 


relief of mortgage debtor, 42 Yale Law Jour. (June, 1933), 1236. 
a 18 Cf, “The Search for New Sources of Revenue,” 47 Harv. Law Rev. (Jan., 1934), - 
_ 1 Diefendorf v. Gallet, 10 P. (2d) 307 | (1932). See also Ludlow -Saylor Wire Co. a 
v. Wollbrinck, 205 S.W. 196 (1918), ¥, 
is 17 Culliton v. Chase, 25 P. (2d) 81 (Sept., 1933). During the last three years, © 
thirteen states have adopted i income tax levies. See 47 Hare. Law Rev., 503. Ay ae 
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major portion of the « earnings of are distributed as 


Through a proceeding under the Judgments Act, the Min- 
nesota income tax act was upheld.’® The state constitution was amended 
Bo 1906 by 1 the adoption of what \ was called the “‘wide open tax amend- — 
“ment.” Omitting the equality: principle and r ‘retaining t the uniformity 
clause, the general intention was declared to be “to relieve the legislature — 
of the narrow restrictions theretofore placed upon that branch of the go gov- x 
ernment.” The court sustained the act, deeming the exemptions and iN “ 
classifications under it reasonable and observing that ‘“‘while income as re- are: 
, ‘ceived is necessarily property, a tax upon it: has has many characteristics — 
which d differ he tadically fi from those levied d upon re real or invested per- 
Other states attempted to preserve re public credit by taxes on gross 
ceipts or occupations, or by a general ward A South Dakota on 
receipts, so far as it relates to recei 


i The act introduced a novel scheme of taxation with a rate of one- 
fourth of one per cent on wholesale and retail sales and a taxon wagesand 
- salaries according to the following schedule: one per cent up to $2000; a me 


F one and one-half per cent up to $5000; and two pe per ¢ cent in excess of $5000. 


T he « court + regarded the term g ‘gross receipts tax as a ‘misnomer, since i ee 


lege tax, and an income tax. But 5 - 
since most state courts have general sales tax as a privilege 
4 4 tax, this tax using gross receipts as a measure is approved as an excise, — ae a 
3 q license, or privilege t tax. It is recognized that there are discrepancies bee ¥ 
: Ketween the criteria 2 of law and ¢ economics and that t highly artifi artificial ial reason- — 


— 
= 18 Q’Connell v. State Board of Equalization, 25 P. (2d) 114 (July, 1933). Chief 


ve fa Calloway and Justice Angstman thought the law could not stand oo 


7: oH 1 In Minnesota and Idaho, income tax acts were passed by the legislature after | 


proposed constitutional amendments permitting income taxes were edefeated. 
Reed vy. Bjornson, 253 N. W. 102 (Mar., 1934). See Standard Li Lumber Co. v 
re: * Thwes, 228 P. 812 (1924), holding va valid the Oregon graduated income tax. For a an “a 
eal of the conflicting views on the income tax, see Robert C. Brown, ‘‘The ail 7 
Nature of the Income Tax,” 16 Minn. Law Rev. (Jan., , 1933), 126 ff. Mr. Sesem con- ot a 
. cludes that “there are s some slight analogies between the income tax and purely | per- 
sonal taxes; much stronger analogies between it and property taxes; — 
analogies of all between income and excise taxes.”’ ” Ibid., 145. 


receipts s other those incident to a taxpayer’ 
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"THE AM ERICAN 
_ingi is involved, but ‘practical devices rather than distinctions, 
_W ith t the ¥ way ‘closed by the disapproval of a a constitutional amendment 
for the enactment of an income tax and by judicial rejection of a a law 
_ passed by the legislature,” the Illinois legislature turned to a general sales ia 
5 tax, and a three per cent tax was applied to all persons engaged in the | 
of selling tangible personal property a at retail. But since the act 
exempted farm products and farm. produce sold by the producer 
‘motor fuel at retail, it was held to involve unwarranted discriminations.* — 
~ The plan of distributing the tax among the several counties was also dis- 
- approved. In counties having more than 500,000 inhabitants, the money — 
was to be expended by the emergency relief commission; in the smaller — 
a counties, the funds might | be used for education or n or relief. On the gro , ground : 
‘that the legislature may not, under ‘constitutional r restrictions, vest dis 
cretion : as as to the expenditure of state funds in local offices, the provisions — 
iating the funds to the counties were declared invalid. The ob- 
-jectionable provisions being integral parts of the whole 
denied enforcement to the entire act. 
he legislature t then turned to retailer’ occupation tax—the tax to to 
be measured by the > amount ¢ nt of the g gross 1 receipts rec received d by a a , person ¢ en- f 
gaged i in the business 0 of selling tangible personal property a at retail. Credit 
sales a and conditional sales were not to be. taxed until ees ‘purchase price 


was * The claim that a change of one vote have defeated 
the 1 measure and that a disqualified m member r participated in in the voting 


WwW hen the Colorado legislature authorized the borrowing of f money 


relieve unemployment by providing work on highways as a measure | to. 
protect and defend the ‘state, the justices - regarded state defense as a 
subterfuge and adv ised the governor and legislature that the contract — d a 
for such a loan could not be sustained. Defense of the state is thought to 

~ be confined to provisions to meet attacks or threatened attacks . Justice 3 


Burke objected | to the rather common assumption ‘that such a law can be ‘ 
condemned only by narrow construction of the constitution as opposed 
a 


to a broad or liberal interpretation. This » view, he ai argued, is based on : a 


popular fallacy that all interpretation which upholds legislation is broad — 
(22 v. W elsh, 251 N.W. 189 (Dec., 1983). 

Bachrach v. Nelson, 132 N.E. 909 (1932). this Review, Vol. 27, p. 757. 


al all which overthrows is narrow.’ 


2 Winter v. Barrett, 186 N.E. 113 (May, 1933). le 
Inre Senate Resolution No. 2, etc., 31 P. (2d) 3 352, (Dec. See dissent by 


Justices Butler, Bouck, ‘and Holland. 
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«STATE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1933- 34 


‘a constitutional limit on state indebtedness of $250, 000, an ot 
authorizing the state executive council to issue twenty million <= 
worth of bonds to replenish the state sinking fund for ae deposits 50 


“ guthorizing, a one mill tax tax levy and } pledging th the: returns : as a a sinking fund 


for payment of the bonds did not meet the court’s view of the constitu- 
But the unemployed and those in distress have not alwaysfoundcon- = 
stitutions, through their official spokesmen, barriers to relief legisla- 


tion. T he Kansas supreme court could see n¢ no omen to a statute per- 


rc the counties.* 28 The constitutional provision prohibiting debts i in excess “7 
dollars, unless ratified by tl the voters, held 


basis for a relaxation of the constitutional requirements. The abaatans a 


3 ‘Washington authorized t the issuance of general obligation 1 bonds i in 
i e sum 0 of $10, 000, 000 for the relief of state-wide re oll 


ti purpose as an aid “to suppress incipient insurrection,” it was 


clared valid. The legislative declaration of an emergency was held to be ; ae 
- eonclusive, ‘since the | constitution of which the judges are not the sole a = 
guardian ins envisages prevention of disorders ai as well as their su suppression. 


 Asthe act. was intended primarily for relief of unemployment a and nd poverty, a 
and not for the imm nediate suppression of insurrection, three tations” 
: _ took i issue with their brethren. There was danger, they thought, that the 
gs ~ constitution was becoming the plaything of the legislature and the — 


and that it was dest troyed to o serve humanitarian 1 purposes.*? 


= 


‘Gl Press insurr 


State ‘Kansas State Commission, 28 P. (2a) 7 770 (Jan., , 1934). tend 
Michaels v. Barrett, 188 N.E. 921 (Jan., 1934, IIl.). 


— 
| 
4 
H 
or road construction and maintenance in order to furnish al 
such tax to pay the interest and principal of emergency relief bonds was 
— 
— 
— 

Binia that “‘no debt shall be contracted by this state, except to meet casual | 
| deficits in the revenue to redeem a previous liability of the state, to ee ou a ] 
«tion. repel invasion or defend the state in time 
Hew application, when the legislature authorized the issuance of = | 
five million dollars of state bonds to meet casual deficits in the general | 
eet casual deficits 


the pr Preservation of the state and the of its integrity and for 


for) 


of the to amendment approv by | the 
voters in Nove ember, 1932, the o court refused to give its approval despite 
the: serious us emergency s situation. A law providing for tax levies to meet 
_ the current expenses of local government was enacted on the a 
: _ that interest and sinking fund payments on local and bonded debt were — 
included within the maximum levies of “the tax limitation amend-_ 


t 

ment. The supreme court, however, insisted that in accordance with the 


= 


- amendment all debt services for local bonded indebtedness must be paid ; 
first and within the prescribed maximums before a current expense levy 


I 


4 The legislature, again called in into special session, then: proposed by a —- 
general law to grant aid to counties and to various local districts. The I 


Pay 


act authorized payment, from the general r revenues of the state from tax 
on priv ileges, franchises, and incomes, of mot money to meet interest and sink- 
= fund charges on the bonded indebtedness of all counties, magisterial, — 
school, and other taxing districts, except municipalities, incurred prior to - 


November, 1932, for roads and for schools. A state sinking fund commis- | 


> 


sion was to administer the act. T he s state supreme court held this act void ie 
on: various grounds. Consideration w was given fir first to the provision of the he 


constitution ‘that the the s state shall not become e responsible the debts or 


q 


hibition was to have been adopted to 
- contemplated in the above act. In the second place, the act was held 


ia violate due Process of law ‘ “as an arbitrary € exercise of governmental 


consider them : so difficult that the org organic la law must be 


_ by forced construction. The underlying | purpose of written constitutionsis 
“4 believed to be the preparation of “‘a safe and definite harbor for the ship a ae 
Hatcher, Woods, and protested against the s strict constitu- 
tional of the majority | in the > present emergency. Te | 

that. the state provide and efficient 


“system o of free schools.” 


31 Dickinson Talbott, 170 § 8. 425 1933). 


38 Bee City. of Huntington, 1778. E. 539 (Sept., 1933). See F. Sly, “Re 
building in W est Virginia: Fifteen Months of Legislation (1933-1934),”” 
Affairs Bulletin, No. 7, Bureau of Government Research. 3 F 


— 

— 

__ revenue and capitol building funds. Approving the issuance of the bonds, 

as to be subversive of their very purpose. E 

| 

| 

4 

4 


grate (CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1933-34 4 
majority, the sta state may not grant aid to local districts to > accomplish this 
“Pes purpose. ‘Since e the p: payment of debt charges le left little | for | r operating ex- 
— penses in many local units, the utmost liberality in 1 construction was 

‘ft - deemed imperative. And then, with a touch of judicial realism, Justice 
Hatcher referred to the negative and destructive consequences of the | 


8 holding, a as : “My: attention been called to no solution 


Colorado statute imposing additional motor yr vehicle icle registration 
o.. prov ide funds for ‘the aid of ' the e needy and destitute was held void : as 


imposing ‘a tax for. county purposes.* money collected from the fees 


was to be credited to the county emergency relief fund and wa was to be = 


a —. under the direction of the board of county com commissioners. Since 


power was not to be applicable inhibitions 
concerning uniformity were controlling. The duty to care for the needy 
smal to the county. And thus, with “heavy hearts,” 

‘court declared the act void, with the ‘significant comment that we 


_speenonnee as the most certain of law that there has never been, and can 
5, neve er be, an emergency confronting 1 the state that will warrant the ae 
ants of the constitution waiving so much as a word of its provisions.’ — rar 
he tangled efforts in Alabama to keep the schools ‘going by the is- 
- suance of warrants came to the supreme court through an injunction | 
sought by a school teacher. T he excess of ‘appropriations over r income was 
a: estimated at twenty, million dollars, covered by “outstanding warrants. a 
Sixteen millions of these y warrants were issued for the ] payment of teachers 
and for other educational outlays. An injunetion tying up the p payment Sof 


Walker v. Bedford, 26 P. (2d) 1051 (Oct., 1933). opinion 
4 Justices Butler, Bouck, and Holland thought the act should be sustained as a BEAN 1c) i: 
valid exercise of the police power. The exaction was regarded as an excise tax and Le = 
_ as such covered by the police pow er, which “‘is the least limitable of the exercises of © eee 
government.” ”” “Tf this court,” said Justice hein “could have decided in favor of © 
i. _< validity of the U.R. Act, I feel that the court would not only have been fairly 
bin within the principles of the constitutions of Colorado and the United States, but 
in step with the march of progress.” ’ And Justice Holland believed 
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in excess of rev enues, by the creation of new nan ex- 
panding the functions of government, nor by enlarging the activities of 
its ‘departments, howev er important | or insistent the he public 


Outstanding warrants i in excess, of rev enues, it was asserted, could be 


salaries in Alabama, the injunction sought in this case in a 
= demnation of the attempt to add to the pay of members of the legislature — 

by gr granting g four ir dollars a a day extra beyond th the « const stitutional al allowance, — . 
for reasonable ble expenses sincurred w while i in attendance ce upon thi the sessions of 
Ina ‘aunnied! s err to restrain a school district from selling refunding 4 
bonds to retire outstanding warrants, it was held that constitutional pro- a 
Visions relating to appropriations by the legislature and the estuigtiegt 

ons state indebtedness do not apply to school districts w vhich are ¢ controlled 13 

: by special de debt restrictions, A policy limiting: school trustees from drawi ing Bi 


warrants unless there v was sufficient: money in the treasury was changed 


by: a legislative act authorizing the issuance . of warrants in _ anticipation 
___ of school moneys which have been levied but not collected. Many districts 
issued such warrants | based on taxes levied but never collected. 
— To: meet ‘such an emergency s ‘situation, the legislature » passed : an ac act 
validating outstanding a and unpaid warrants at the close of the year year, 
ya 30, 1933. But the supreme court did not conceiv re it part of its duty — 
- aid school districts in escaping the consequences of excess expenditures" _ 
or misfortune. And the contention that warrants issued in anticipation of ~ 
the collecti ion of “taxes | do not constitute indebtedness was held fallacious, — 
Some ‘unforeseen. 1 results emanated from constitutional inhibitions in 
4 


a 


“decisions n s relating to the efforts of federal agencies to render assistance to 


ae e states ; for emergency purposes. . A statute authorizing the forestry, 


> 


“fish, and game commission to obtain a loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and permitting the commission to use the funds in 


on improvement Projects was held to violate the 


and to allow was then 
as a fiscal diac of “pay as you go,’ ” so far as the current expenses of the 


state government are concerned. 7 And the money from the 
; 8 ‘Hall Ws Blau, 148 So. 601 (June, 1933). See also Wer ertz v. Shane, 249 N. w.66l 
— Guly, 1933), holding that : a taxpayer, on the attorney-general’ s refusal, may sue 
state legislators to compel repayment to the state treasurer of expense moneys un- 
_ % Farbo v. School Dist. No. 1 of Toole Co., 28 P. (2d) 455 (Dec., 1933, Mont.). — 
87 State v. Boynton, 30 PL (2d) 291 (March, 1934, Kan.). The fact that the 


state debt approximated tw enty -two millions w doubt a considerati ion 
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_ National Recovery y Administration to erect buildings at the state hos 
pi ital with an agreement to r repay part. of the loan was held to create an 
obligation in violation of constitutional limits. 
: _ Efforts to relieve the unfortunate situation of those delinquent in — 
: . payments also led to divergent 1 results. An act permitting the payment of | 
ie back taxes relieved of penalties, interest, and costs was upheld as applied a 
‘to all persons on whose property taxes remained delinquent on Ja anuary 


1933, regardless of the contentions that it violated the uniformity pro- 


vi isions of the constitution and the restriction against the releasing of 
‘indebtedness.* And an extension of redemption period : and a reduc- 


to county and state prior its ‘enactment was held not to violate 
constitutional pro provision prohibiting the legislature from releasing 
indebtedness due to the state or the county.‘ But an act suspending for 
sb five years foreclosure proceedings on tax certificates held by the city was _ 
~ rendered inoperative because it made ineffective provisions applicable f for 

_ the payment of obligations at the time that. certain contracts were — 


ated. « Asserting that the police power must be exercised within c constitu- 
tional limits, the sup1 supreme court of West Virginia held an act void extend .: a 


ing the time for redeeming taxsales.®@ 


APPLICATION OF PHRASES “‘DUE PROCESS OF LAW” 


State justices called upon to sanction emergency were fre- 
sa quently influenced by the decision of the court of appeals in New York — 


in the Nebbia Case. In this case, the fixing « of a minimum price for milk 
by: a -a milk cor control board un¢ under a a state law passed t to deal with emergency aa 


conditions in a was challenged as exceeding 


th 


cs which influenced the court in arriving at its decision. See, e, however, the holding that ht 
the debts of the Rhode Island emergency public works corporation to the federal i 
government for public works under the National Recovery Administration are 
debts of the corporation as a separate entity and not of the state, Int re Opinion m to. 
Governor, 168 748 (Dec., 1933) 


Sheltie McCord, 150 So. 234 (Oct., 1933, 


40 Grieb v. National Desh: of Kentucky’s 68 S. W. (2d) 21 (Dee. , 1933). “4 
Consult Newman F. Baker, “Tax  Delinqueney— “Legal Aspects,” 2 27 IUinois Law Rev. 
4 State v. Hoy, ‘1 So. 1 (Oct., 1933, Fla.). See McNee v. Wall, 4 F. Supp. 496 
1933), for decision invalidating a an act providing for of delinquent 
ax certificates in bonds in lieu of money as provided i in the original contracts. ae 


Dun Milknit v. MeNeeley, 169 N.W. 790 1933). 
3 
3 Ernesti v. City of Grad, 251 N.W. 899 (Dee., 1933 


1933). 
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tional houndiailinn. Chief Judge Pound conceded that such a statute would J 
have been condemned formerly as ‘‘a temerarious interference with the 
right of property and contract. We must not fail to consider, however, 
continued Judge P Pound, that the police power is the least limitable 
the powers. of government, that it extends tc to all the great public needs, 


hl and that constitutional law i is a progressive science. ‘Statutes designed to | 4 
conform the law to the standards of the community, or to 


state 


full respect fc for the constitution a as an n efficient frame of gov vernment 
peace and war, ar, under normal conditions or in 1 emergencies; with cheerful 
submission to the rule of the federal Supreme Court that legis: ative 
authority to abridge property rights and freedom of contract can be justi- 
a only by exceptional circumstances, and even then by reasonable regu- 
~ lation only,” the court did not feel compelled to hold that the due process | i : 
“clause of the constitution has left the producers unprotected from op- 
pression. mn. The pr policy ¢ of non-interference with indiv idual | freedom ,it was 
_ asserted, must at times give way to the policy of compulsion for the | 
general welfare. Justice 0’ Brien, dissenting, admitted that the police — 


“4 


opinion i it. cannot Tise superior tot the > const itution ; “this great: instrument 


of government. is ‘not a a thing merely to be extolled in academic h halls, a 


power is ‘“‘a dynamic agency vague and undefined in its scope, ” but in his . 


the he subject of j juv renile orations, and to be be as im innocuous is only 


"quiescent; it is vibrant. It cannot become obsolete u 


to amend or repeal it.” alain 


‘The decision of the federal Supreme | Court | sustaining the New Y ork | | 
~ court in the Nebbia Case“ may lead to a renewal of price-fixing legisla- “ 


tion. Despite former decisions of ‘the — court t condemning such legis- 


‘ petroleum p products. T hough the purpose of the act: was stated to be 

prevention of u “unjust discrimination, price-cutting, and rebates, ‘it. 
was declared void as | @ price-fixing measure . The business, not nae af- a 

fected ed with a public inte interest, , could not be so regulated.*” 


But the banking business was thought to be sufficiently y affected with a es 


"J public i interest to permit a a statute vesting control of banks in the he governor — ot 


forbidding legal Li t bs ks without the gc 
1 in ega roceedain a ainst anks witnhou governor 


See In re Jacobs, 98 N. -Y. 98 and Lochner v. York, 198 US. 4 


People v. Nebbia, 262 N.Y. 259 1933) 

4 = Nebbia v Vv. New York, 548. Ct. 505 (1934). rr 
Cla Clack Co. Public Service Commission, 22 (2d) 1056 1038, a 


prices for the producer, are to be interpreted, he believed, with that degree 
| = = 
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a sane As a a police n regulation, such a: an a act passed as an emergency m meas- 
ure “not operating unreasonably beyond the occasion of its enactment, 
aad _ is not rendered void by the fact that it may ‘incidentally affect some right 
Contrary | 
ereditors in “insolvent banks, there was 
3 priority | either at common law or bys statute in favor of the n money of the 
state on deposit. in banks. By the provisions of an emergency banking — é- 

g “bill placing under the control and management of the state banking q f 
= commissioner all state banks and trust companies which could not prove — ; 
their ability to meet et outstanding obligations, unsecured deposits of f 
Pern normally do not hi: have a preferred status, were given 


and 1 they were exempted fi from restrictions against withdrawals 


tate ;and a denial of due process sof law. T he state could not, ity was held, Co 


-commandeer without compensati 


water rights. ‘The compact whereby the waters 
the La Plata River were to be “rotated” to. meet as nearly as possible “val 
and needs of appropriators in both states was ignored as a ‘ “mere 
compromise of presumably conflicting claims” in which the property of 
a citizens is bartered, without notice o tice or hearing, and and with n no regard to 
reedom of contract continues to be a sacred right which legislatures 
must not violate. A Florida statute r requiring a bond of of security dealers, om . 
which was difficult for ordinary dealers to obtain, was declared illegal. 
_ “Suppression of lawful callings,” says the court, “through burdensome a sh 
2 and oppressive conditions precedent, designed t to be enforced by bureaus, us, a a 
boards, or commissions acting under authority of of law, a are as s much; subject 
to the inhibitive force of the organic law as as s are statutes es which in in terms 
lawful businesses, trades, and occupations | to no good 
not within the legislative competence to 


a legitimate business in times of depression any more than in 


State v. v. Gibbes, 172 S.E. 130 (May, 1933,8. Car). 


the: Ghingher v v. Pearson, 168 A. 105 Guly, 1933). For indications of th the incline~ 


ei 


. La Plata River & Cherry Creek I ‘Ditch Co. v. Hinder Lider, 25 P. (2d) — 

1933, Colo.). Justice Butler thought that the court in its decision had ignored 
‘the rule that state is entitled to a an share of the w an 


q t te st bar 


Riley v. Sweet, 149 So. 48 (May, 1988). 
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_ normal times,” ’ the federal district court held void a a Kentucky act im-— 
posing a tax of ten. cents p per pound on oleomargarine. 
i? arious us attempts. have been made through legislation and administra-_ 
_ tive agencies to prohibit “‘yellow dog contracts.” The National Industrial _ 

"Recovery Act places the stamp of disapproval \ upon such contracts. But 
a New Hampshire proposal to prohibit contracts of t of this | type resulted in ; 
Beers unfavorable a advisory opinion by the state supreme court. The ‘pro- 
posal to limit e equity jurisdiction in labor disputes was considered so dis- 


- eriminatory as to violate the equal protection of the laws, and the = | 
= on the ~_— er of the court to punish for contempt was criticized as & 


Wi Visconsin, , which have ‘been using prudent i investment 0 or historical S| 
cost instead of reproduction « cost : as the 2 base for 1 rate determinations will 
be concerned 2 as to ‘a -outeome of ‘the decision in the Pacific Gas : and — 

Where a state utility commission departed 
the rules laid by the Supreme Court. of the United States 


_: the determination of | the proper rate base an and a federal court: was i in 


= ornews alleged to be co confiscatory, it was held an. interlocutory in- 
- junction should issue. It was contended that the commission made no 
4 - allowance for going concern value and claimed to have used as the — 
base “actual or estimated historical costs of the properties undepreciated, — 
‘5 with th land at its present market value. “ TI his procedure is declared wi 
be con contrary ry to repeated holdings « of the Supreme 
more favorable attitude: toward administrative determinations ws was r 
shown by the sup supreme e court of Michigan. Supporting the conclusiveness 
- of fact-finding by a state utility commission, that tribunal held void an 
act in so far as it authorized the review and final determination by | the 
courts | of issues of of f fact. Issues 0: of fact as to the granting of certificates of 


i“ public convenience were considered clearly to be legislative an and not ju- 


The query of Lord Birkenhead as as to whether the rigid wikitiie 1 constitu- pb 
ale ? Field Packing Co. v. Glenn, 5 F. nt 4 (April, 1933). See also Capital Gas & 7 
Electric Co. v. v. Boynton, 22 P. (2d) 958 (June, 1933, I Kan.), holding void a asa denial 
of equal protection of the laws an act prohibiting the sale of gas appliances by those 
. United States, 
208 U.S. 161 (1908); Coppage v. Kaness, 236 U.S. 1 (1915); ‘and Tr ruax v. Corrigan, 
257 U.S. 312 (1921) were cited with the comment that, despite » criticisms, these we 
cisions are the supreme law of the land. 
i Pacific Gas and Electric Company v. . Railroad Commission, 5 F. Supp. 8 878 ¥ 


re Co., 251 N. N.W. 431 431 (Dee., 1933). 
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i, British constitution remains unansw ered. But the last few years have put ae 
tos a severe test the American principles of constitutional government. __ 
"Never before have such far-reaching economic and political measures 
_ been undertaken by the state governments, many of which run counter 
to the constitutions as formerly interpreted by the ‘courts. The fact that 
they w were deemed necessary to meet the ¢ extraordinary conditions of an 
appalling economic depression, and that they were enacted as emergency _ 
measures, leaves some difficult problems of constitutional interpretation. 
Perhaps written constitutions have ‘not been Telegated to to a minor rile 
ey | have been en applied 
ith some measure of flexibility, and because they a are asarule. expressed 


_ in language so general that the skilled interpreter may “ “march language _ 

and meaning along the same line of argument in opposite directions.” ; itd ‘eo 

— 56 Walton H. Hamilton, ‘Constitutionalism,” Enelyclopaedia of t the Social Sci- 
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ait. 
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: 1s of the United States will be as adaptable to the stress a a i 
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NOTES AN D REVIEWS 


om may find solace i in a the antithetical development i in n the field o on f liquor | con . 
sg trol. The uniform control achiev ed by the E ighteenth Amendment was Ri 
the object | of applause until its evident unworkability was discovered. = . 
_ It is one of the paradoxes of American politics that we have destroyed the se 
Se of centralization in the field of liquor control at the same = 
that we | have been attempting to achieve greater centralization i in 
_ number ¢ of activities hitherto believed to be completely in the in the ; field of 
_ The jumbled checkerboard of experiments in the field of liquor vei 
from: which we were relieved during the prohibition era, has returned. — 
‘three states remain “bone dry”? and in one of these, Georgia, some 
cities have permitted the sale of beer under local license. Twelve states 
permit merely the s: sale of beer, r, and in in three others, while the sale of beer 
alone is permitted, individuals are allowed to import liquor for their 
personal use.? Twenty-nine states at the present time [June, 1934] hav “4 
"liberalized their laws and permit, under restrictions varying in stringency, 
the manufacture, distribution, sale, and consumption of alcoholic bever- al 
. ages. One other state, Mississippi, has passed a liquor control act which — a 
submitted to the electorate for approval in July? ve 
Of the wet states, all but Louisiana and Kentucky have adopted new © 
_ permanent liquor laws. Louisiana at the present time has no liquor law, — 
and) the entire problem o of control rol is taken care of by the individual locali- 
ties. Kentucky has constitutional prohibition, , but h has surmounted that “a 
obstacle | by setting uy up a license s sy stem based u upon | the hypothesis that eI 
all the liquor is for medicinal self 


Alabama, and Kansas. 


3 Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Nebraska, North Caselina, North Dakota, 
% homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming permit the sale of : 
a beer only. Maine, South Carolina, and West Virginia are the states permitting the — 
sale only of beer, but allowing importation of liquor for personal use. It might be 
added that Arkansas permits the manufacture of home brew and wines for personal | 
consumption and Florida permits the manufacture of alcoholic beverages for 
8 Eight of the: dry states have arranged for referenda on their dry laws: Florida, a 
Nebraska, , South West Virginia, and ‘Wyoming will vote it in No- 
was defeated ata on 10, 
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4 authorities although six of 
= 


officio. boards, and the law in a 
In the twenty remaining wet states, new governmental bodies have 


een. created. . These have been given various most ¢ common 


in an individual: Michigan, New Ohio, and Rhode 
Island have created five-man commissions. " The remaining states have e 
placed responsibility i in boards of three members, whe 
method of selection i is ‘usually by nomination of the ge governor rand 
zs approval by the e senate, but in this: is respect : again there is little yuniformity. — 
Seven states permit the governor to exercise complete New 
Jersey stands alone in providing for the selection of the : 
at of aleoholic beverage control by a joint se ssion of the sta 
In making nominations , the governor ris lit mited only “ie “vn 
‘that the members of the board or be ‘of the 
: , state and of the United States, thi that they have no interest, direct o or in- 
a the the mai manufacture, sale, ¢ or or distribution | of alcoholic beverages, 
“1 and that not more than two or three of the board members (depending ; 
‘Upon the size of the board) shall be members of the same potion — . 


~ 


mitted: to him by the the chairman of each of the political parties. 
Provision fora continuity y of personnel i is achieved i in most of the stat-_ 
&s a utes by yy providing o OV verlapping terms for board members. After the shorter = 


_ terms served by the original commissioners, the regular term of office a 


+ oP ‘ Arizona, the state tax commission; California, the state board of equalization; 
; Colorado, the state treasurer; Kentucky, the state tax commission; Maryland, the be 
state comptroller; and Wisconsin, the state treasurer. All of these except Maryland | ; 
. ad Wisconsin grant complete authority to the yeni state agency. 


nor, the attorney-general, and the of Only i in is this ex ex- 
Delaware, Indiana, Missouri, and New any ar’ 
_™In Michigan, the board is composed of three appointive members with the i 
governor and secretary of state acting as ex-officio members. 


Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa a, Minnesota 


‘IVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 
iq 
| 
ffi f excise director, and in Missouri there is a supervi 
— 
— 
| 
“Tee 
io make his appointments from lists of fvenames sub 
| rn elling him to make his a eg — 
attorney-general, and the secretary of state, control in New Mexico is composed — 
pole authori y. l, and the director of pu 
of the secretary of state, the attorney-general, 
im 
5 , Oregon, Virginia, and Washington. 


varies from three years. in Massachusetts and Michigan toa nine-year 
term in Washington. A plurality of the states at the present time provide — 


‘Six year’ terms. Indiana does not t prov ide by. statute for: a definite term for 


‘not appoint him for a a term in excess of four. years s. Missouri pneninall a 


that the supervisor of liquor control shall serve at the pleasure of the 
- governor. Most of the states provide for the removal of board members for _ 


_ violation of ‘the law or, because of removal from the state. They also or 


provide that a a board ‘member | shall be : disqualified if he holds any other i 
- office in the state or federal gov vernment or does not devote his entire _ 


time t o the work of the 
i he powers of the agencies for control of the liquor traffic are dependent 
to some extent upon the type of control exercised by the state. In the 

_ eleven states which have established state monopolies, the control boards, . 
speaking generally, possess more e extensive powers than the > boards in <7 
license states.’ *° With ‘the exception of V ermont and Virginia, all of the 
“states 0 operating under 1 monopoly laws have § granted ‘exclusive regulatory — 
pow ers to the state agencies."' While this situation is more general in the ae 
= having monopoly plans, it is not restricted to them; six of the sates 


operating under a license system of control have also bestowed exclusive — - 


regulatory power upon t the state ate authority. 


Under the the monopoly } plan, the state agency is is usually given the follow- 


ing powers s: to buy, import, and possess f for sale | alcoholic beverages of . ” 
stated alcoholic content; to establish, maintain, or discontinue state 


stores or to appoint distributors i in lieu to issue, 


“necessary Tu wry rules and. regulations; exercise pow ers to 
the law. Several of the states, working under the state-store plan, have 


_ run afoul of the Federal Aleohol Control Administration by authorizing 3 Be 
10 Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 

ak Local agencies assist the liquor. control board in Vermont and Virginia. My wept 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, and Kentucky give 
authority to the state body, while Illinois, Maryland, ‘Massachusetts, 
nesota, Missouri, New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin divide e ; 
control between state and k local agencies. In L ouisiana and Nevada, complete ad ad-— 
‘ministrative power is given to the local divisions. 
Py '* In keeping with the intent of the monopoly plan to eliminate the profit motive, in, 

— such . distributors are usually paid a a definite salary. Michigan, | for example, pro- 

2 vides that such distributors must be established merchants and must be paid an 

annual stipend not i in excess of $1200. Towa sets $900 as the annual I salary; 


while Ohio arrangeme 


ax 


the. 
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their control agenci es to | consignment. “A the 


ing ‘The law provides that it he commission may 


Speaking generally, the authority granted to state a 
licensing system is similar to that possessed. state authorities under 
‘monopoly plan. The principal differences are are with regard to the estab- i 
‘lishment of state stores, the: purchasing and possession of alcoholic 


the of prions, s. Massachusetts and Rhode Island - 


Ss tame to ‘congressional districts, and to limit the number of manu- 
-facturers, importers, and wholesale dealers in alcoholic ‘malt beverages 
3 ie each district. oa here is a great variety of license and tax requirements - 
in the several states. . While ostensibly for the purpose of control, the 
 - revenue possibilities have ‘not been ignored . Obviously some license fees. * 


s0 obviously, have been le levied with p primary ¢ “consideration | given to. how 
“much the traffic could bear. . At , the present time, the license fees for simi- 
lar privileges vary markedly as one crosses state boundaries. California i 
has a flat-rate distiller’s license of $50, while Pennsylvania provides for i 


distiller’ licenses varying from $2,500 to $25,000.7 Some idea of the 


_ revenue-producing character of the licensing laws ¢ can | be gained | by an 


: a "examination of the table on 1 page | 632 showing ° the tax provisions in in 27 of a 
2 ~ One other type of licensing is imposed i ina few states—the individual 


purchasing permit.'* This device is intended to be a method of control ; : 
ather than: revenue production. Delaware provides for a personal 


ee Ohio is one of the states whose laws p permit the commission to buy on a 


we signment. (The I F. A. C.A. prohibits the sale of liquor on n consignment. ) et See a 


ee 1 ‘The Massachusetts control bond is authorized rm fix the = maximum retail ; 


‘price of beverages while the Rhode Island commission is permitted to fix maximum 


The law provides that there be more than one manufacturer 
—--:150,000 population, “Ror more than three in any one district; not more than 10 ie 
importers’ permits. per - district shall be issued, and there » shall be no more e than one ? 

wholesaler for beverages i in each county of 20,000 or less. 


f oe 1” The : amount is determined 1 upon the basis of the capacity of of the Soe a 


» Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington. 


Virginia law, for example, authorizes the control board to 
= own and operate a distillery if such activity is deemed expedient, while 
} 
4 
4 __to deal with price-fixing. Indiana has an unusual provision in that the 

: 
_ 

q 

| 

4 
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I. LICENSE FEES AND 
6 sia The variation in 1 each column is a vesult of differences based upon kinds of liquor - 


Retailers Beer 4 Wine 


$25 | $50-100 | $.05 05 pt $.03 $.10 10 
10-100 50 4 
25-5008 | 03 gal. | .03pt. | .10pt. 
50 gross receipts tox 
100-300" | 1.00bbl. | .40gal. | . 
‘Illinois. = .10 50 gal. 


50 
25-100 | min.300 gal? 


Louisiana. Regulated by local Subdivisions f 
Maryland. .. 41000 25-250" 350-750" 


‘100-2500 


retail 
8. 


— Ivania....... 25 00 | 05 per 
Rhode Island .. mfrs. 1.00 per bbl.; - all 


| éprofits over 9% original invest- 

isconsin. lin 1.00 bbl. 


* Determined as to exact amount by local authorities. $= =. 
2 Dependent upon production as well as kind of beverage; includes i in addition a per bbl. and ‘per ma 


par 


taxinexcessof stated production, 
_ % Dependent upon quantity sold as well as kind. s 
_ 4 Dependent upon population as well as kind. © 
6 Dependent upon population as we as kin 
7 Dependent upon alcoholic content. _ 
Dependent upon location. 
Dependent upon capacity as well as kind. 
10 Dependent upon population as well as kind. | 
11 Local authorities may also license. 
Dependent upon alcoholic content. 
38 Dependent upon location as well as kind. 
146 Dependent upon alcoholic content. 
16 Dependent upon location as well as kind. 
17 Dependent upon location as well as kind. 
Dependent upon ¢: as well as kind. 
purchasing permit whi must. be secured by y individuals we ish t 


make purchases in exce of a maximum prescribed in the law. — af 


— 


he sg sale of sleohoie beverages to the consumer r is under restrictions 
( . Here e, perhaps, more than in any 

other place, the d difference between states operating under a monopoly 


plan and those under license is made e evident. But. even in this aspect of 7 
control legislation the similarity between the two types of control is more 


— 
| 
| | 
| 
|) 
|) 
| 
| 
|| 
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reall 1 than e n evident. The following table le indicates the types of retail sale 


jn 


TABLE IL. STATES PERMITTING SALES FOR ‘CONSUMPTION ON THE PREMISES 


te £ Cc ntr 1 Wh 


Arizona License ‘Hotels and restaurants with meals 


q 


Monopoly Hotels and restaurants (beer in taverns) 


‘Minos License pur! Hotels and restaurants and 


Kentucky of License Hotels and restaurants with meals 
Louisiana License Hotels and restaurants and taverns 
Massachusetts License ad Hotels and restaurants and taverns 
Michigan Monopoly Hotels and restaurants (beer in taverns) 
New Hampehire Monopoly  Hotelsonly 
New Jersey License Hotels and restaurants and tavern 


7 
Hotels and restaurants (beer i in 


Rhode Island 


‘Hotels and restaurants 


Connecticut Hotels and restaurants (beer i in taverns) 
New Mexico” License Hotels and restaurants nd? 
Monopoly = Hotels and restaurants 
Monopoly Hotels and restaurants with h meals 
Monopoly Hotels and restaurants 


a mit the sale of all liquors for consumption on the premises of the ‘vendor 
that in each case the sale is permitted without meals. The New 
law provid ides one of the most amusing situations in n the entire 
: liquor control picture. While permitting the sale of all liquor by vy the drink — 
hotels t throughout th the state, the law es that living i in 


i 
— 
— 
; — 
— 
a 
—— — 


= 


cal op ion may ‘not patronize» their local hotels for the pur- 
chase of a drink. Some of the license states, it will be noted, impose the 7 
— lim nitation that beverages may be purchased | only in | conjunction with — 
as, 
a meals. Special attention 1 might t be called to the provision in in three of | 


“states that tav erns—the 1 new name >for the old saloon—may sell ‘only beer. 


‘Thisa attempt to convert an ol old American institution into ab beer garden 


_ is also made nade by legislative provision i in two of the | states permitting the : 
sale of beers and wines by the drink. | Of the eight s states restricting ng the so  $0- 
called ‘‘on-sales” to beer and wine, five are operating under a license sys- a bY 
tem. In this group, California has by far the most restrictive legislation, . a 
permitting sales s only w with h meals. . The | California law has been the object | 
of widespread criticism, : and a a petition for r referendum has been cireu- — 
& lated to provide an amendment to the liquor law permitting : sale by = 
4g drink i in public dining rooms.'® Of the states s permitting the sale of beer, 


Iowa stands alone in permitting the sale of beer by the drink only with | 
a 


ome of the general frequently found upon the “on-sale” 
* intoxicants include the prohibition of sales upon Sundays, holidays, and a 
days of elections, prohibition « of the sale of liquor to minors and to intoxi- 


4 


cated persons, prohibition of : screens and 1 “swinging doors,”’ qualifications 
as to proximity to o schools and churches, and rest rictions as tot the hours of 
sale. Here again unique ‘Provisions are encountered: Arizona prohibits 


“prohibits hiring women employees in taverns, and Rhode Tal Island makes 
the seller liable for: - damages committed d by int intoxicated persons. ms. 
The same ne general restrictions imposed t ‘upon “on- -sale” li licensees ap- 

plied to the licenses granted for “off-sales.” "Iti is in connection with “off- 3 Ee 
Sales” that we find the most difference between the license 


“except I Delaware provide for ‘ “off-sales” of intoxicating beverages, i in nex- 
of stated alcoholic content, only by s state stores or distributors ap- 
pointed in substitution for such stores. 20 The proposed Mississippi law 
_ provided for county stores under a manager appointed by the state } com- 
mission, but his salary was to be upon acommission basis. 
Among the other states, four provide that licensees for “‘off-sales” must 


be > engaged in some other mercantile enterprise, and two provide that 


20 ° Delaware grants licenses for “off-sales”” to groceries, delicatessens, hotels, 

oe Wisconsin provides { that municipal stores may be set up, but none has as on 


| 
he 4 lice 
— 
‘ ‘ | 
i 
| 
Massachusetts women are not permitted to be patrons in taverns and 
q 
| = 
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ad a posed u upon the quantity of liquor which may be purchased for “‘off- ale) 
 eonsumption.* The Colorado provision prohibiting the licensing of chain 
liquor stores is unusual enough to warrant mention. prt 


upon the right | to vary fr from the elaborate 


other offense caused by drunkenness; (2) persons to whom the 


_. after appeal by husband, wife, sister, brother, mother, father, employer, — 
mayor, ete., has forbidden sale; (3) persons who habitually drink drink to 
a cess ; (4) | minors rs (except i in in the case of beer, where the minimum ag age is 18 
4 - years) ; (5) or any other per person tow o whom such sale i is f orbidden. In addition 
— to 0 these restrictions, Delaware prohibits s ‘sale of intoxicants by the drink | 
to consumers standing or sitting at a bar, and prohibits purchases i in ex- 


by Kentucky purchasers. | The law | provides that such 


shall read as follows: “I do hereby make application for pint, quart, case iy 
a (strike out all but one) of spirituous, vinous, or intoxicating malt liquor : 
Z. which i is purchased by me for medicinal, ‘scientific, ‘mechanical, or sacra- _ 
“mental j purposes (strike out those p purposes sfor which it is not purchased). 7 


Ta am n over 21 years of of ‘age al and am not addicted to o the habit of drink, yand 


One equally strange. provisions. The most fre- 
quently encountered restriction the prohibition of sales to minors, in- 


Arizona, Indiana, Missouri, New Mexico. Indiana permits sale only 


a ci *s California prohibits sales in excess of five gallons; Delaware establishes a maxi- 
mum of one bottle of spirits or 12 bottles of beer or wine; Indiana sets the limit at six — 3 


ic 


every seven n days. Virginia prohibits. sale of more than one gallon of spirits at a time, 
and Wisconsin has a similar limitation. The proposed Mississippi law prohibits sales — 


& while Kentucky limits sales to not more than one quart of f liquor or wine ine 
excess of 24 ounces every seven en days. T The Oregon ¢ control authority i is 


— 
q 
icensead without regard to whethel 
they engage in other pursuits In few sts 
— 
| 
may be refused service. The Delaware law promits (tC 
= 
q 
| 
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‘The twenty-seven states for whieh the text of th the statute was s available 

a  Enistin for local option. The exercise of this prerogative is placed under ~ 
oe limitations : and restrictions which v vary | from the familiar restriction : as to ae 
the frequency of local op ‘option 1 elections to the Oregon limitation which — Be 


prohibits dry counties from receiving any share of the state’s liquor 
revenues. Tite pronibition is significant in view of the fact that 


ties s upon t n the basis. of population. ody ogy. 


Reélection ¢ of United States Senators. The that portion 4 
= 


the Federal Constitution v which relates to > the composition « of the United 


; States Senate w were marked i in various state ratify ing conventions by sc some ; 


tion, for J. that if members « of the 


allowéd a six-year term they would be “loathe to leave their places,” and 
would “fall heavy when they came down.” James Taylor declared that 
individuals once elected to the Senate “‘are chosen forever. In the New 
convention, G Gilbert Livingston predicted that w would have 


Security of their reélection, as slong please,” really 
to‘ “an life. view was s shared by one of Livingston’ 


able i in to conv ert a term of six x years into a life appointment was the 


| opinion y voiced by W illiam R R. Davie of North Carolina, who, addressing a 


his own m state convention on the subject, said: “a take it | for granted | that 
the n man who is once a senator will very probably, be « out for the next _ — 


six years. Legislative influence changes. Other pe persons rise, who have 
_ ticular connections to advance them to office. If the senators stay six eo 


w ished. It will be — for t the > most influential character to to get hime ai 
self reélected after out of f the country so long. ‘There: will be an er en- 


There appears to ben no reason to suppose that more than a small = 
minority of the delegates to state conventions either of these 


States Senate. Nor does it seem necessary to here: on the whole, 


he 
1 See The Debates in the Several ‘State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal 


300-310. IV, PP. 116-118, 3, 122-128. iy 
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of them were in error. Yet: not to 
a careful examination of the records of reélection, and for 


that reason have been cited above. That which foll follows is an attempt to _ 
present in a ‘summary manner the results « of an extended ed investigation 
t the history of reélection of senators, from the beginning « of the Second 
. Congress through the general elections for the Seventy-third; that is, from 
1790 through 1932. The subject proper will be treated under: two main 
headings: general, and the effects of the he Seventeenth Amendment. Be- ee 
cause of the nature e of the study, however, it seems best at this point to to 
| explain briefly the the general al technique by which the basic ¢ conclusions w were 
: as The primary object was to determine, first, what proportion of those = 


3 ~ senators whose terms expired within a given ' time were reélected to suc- 


ceed themselves; and, secondly, what percentage of them were elected for . 


a wen of the third , the for fourth, the fifth, or whatever the ‘number of terms 
that may have been represented. The unit used was the s six-year interval, — 


or three successive Congresses, ¢ corresponding to the length of the sena- 
g term of office. Inasmuch as the Senate o originally ° was divided into 

three classes of members whose terms were due to expire at the end of the _ 

first, the second, and the third Congresses, respectively, t the elections 


; ~ the second, t the third, and the fourth, of | course, present: all of the perti- | 


remembered that initial groupings in the Senate have 


maintained rigidly, that each senator from newly admitted states was 
* placed by design in one of the three classes, and that the entire personnel _ i : 
of the is subject to change but once during } 


= up the third; and so on. 

successive sessions of Congress. collection of necessary data, 
summarized and arranged by number for each Congress through the Sixty-ninth, is , 

printed as T he Biographical Directory of the » American , Congress, 1774-1927 (Wash- 
ington, 1928), issued as 69th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Doc. 783. Unless otherwise i 

a designated, all further statements and figures hove here given ar are based on one or more 7 


‘2 _ it should be explained | further that for the purpose in n hand a ‘single m membership 


lected member, therefore, is one e who has been elected one or more times 
BP study i is meant to be wholly objective. Deaths while i in office and resigna- 
tions or withdrawals from: office do not alter the of the ‘members 


— 
— 
— 
— 
| 
= 
in a special election to fill an If 
ither as an old nor as a ne 
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1. ¢ — once, as is under the Constitution, has the 


“entire ‘membership of the Senate changed within six years’ time.* The 


smallest proportion of senators e1 ever to be reélected 1 was 28.94 per cent, yee | 
out of a total of 76, in the period from 1875 to 1881. The largest was 
. mn 62.63 per cent, or 57 out of a total of 91, being for the three Geseiendaall y cS 
_ from 1905 to 1911. Percentages for the remaining six-year periods vary 
4 considerably between | these two extremes. Thirteen, or 44.82 per cent of | 
the 29 senators who w were eelected for the Second, the Third, and the e Fourth ’ 
Congresses were old, « or  reélected, members. During the next six. years, 
out of 32 possibilities, 17, or 53.12 per cent, were  Teélected while 2, or 
6.25 per cent, were elected for their third consecutive terms. It was for - : 
Elev enth Congress, beginning in. 1809, that a member was first 
elected for a fourth ‘consecutive term; the N Nineteenth, i in in 1825, was t the 
pe “earliest: when « one was s elected for a fifth term; and it was n not until 1897, | e. 
for r the F ifty-fifth Congress, that a senator - appeared for his sixth con- : a nin 
As Professor Beard has so aptly stated, changes in the Senate “come _ Be! 
= variations in public ‘sentiment, the personal fortunes of indi- 
= and i in the policies c of parties.” 74 An attempt in the present analysis iz 
to make due allowance for all such factors would be impracticable. The 


- results which have been obtained, however, do reflect decidedly the — 


the membership of the by. way of examples, i in n the: period follow. 

ing the J ackson régime; in Reconstruction era; during and immedi- 
ately after the second Cleveland administration; w with the return of the 
Democrats to power under Wilson; and, finally, during the Hoover ad- 
ministration. These changes, especially the. one last mentioned, are ac- ia 


_centuated considerably, moreover observed i in terms each 


South following after the War betw een the ‘States, do not figure 
the reckoning until at the end of their terms. These various 


tend to ‘decrease the percentages s of he serving three more successive 


_ ' This, incidentally, is true for any six years that may be selected. It is to be 
_ understood, however, that unless specified otherwise all references to six-year 


periods i in this discussion denote | some one group of t Congresses, counted 


* "Second, the Third, and the Fourth, from 1791 to 1797, the Fifth, the Sixth, and 4 ‘a 
wt A merican Government a and Politics (5th ed. ., New - York, 1930), pp. 239-240. aa 


— 
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— ected, moreover, he is considered as holding then only a second term regardless of a a 
mav have heen the statue of the member whom he ancceaded The fireat th 
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one-half of those senators who were to 
a retain their seats; while the ones who died when in office, added to the . Beate 
number r who ‘resigned from office, far outnumber those who failed in the 


— state in the Union has returned some of its members of the Sen ; 
; te for as many as three consecutive terms. Thirty-five states have elected 
on individual members for four or more terms; 21 states for five or more 
~ term ns; while six—Alabama, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont —_ 
Wyoming—have e elected certain ones es for six co1 consecutive terms. 
es: atte Down through the middle o of the nineteenth cer century, only four indi- 
viduals: had id established any unusually long records of service in the 


— James Hillhouse, of Connecticut, was elected to filla vacancy in — 


term when Missouri entered the Union in August, 1821, and r staided sis 
_ ‘membership until March, 1851, technically completing five terms. 


come numerous. some 2 of the pi present no 
32 different individuals have s sat in that body for portions or r all of 


; “fv e, if less than s six, terms. | Ina addition to > those v who have been mentioned, e 


4 of Idaho, Cullom of Illinois, Hoar of Nelson of Min- 
ia nesota, C Cockrell of Missouri, Gallinger of New Hampshire, Simmons and 
Overman of of North Jones of Nevada, Penrose of ‘Pennsylvania, 
Anthony at and Aldrich of Rhode Island, ‘Sheppard of Texas, Smoot of 
‘Utah, and Swanson of ‘Virginia. Senators elected for six consecutive 
terms were Morgan of Alabama, , Allison of Iowa, Frye of Lodge 
Massachusetts, Morrill of Vermont, and Warren of WwW yoming. the 
case of each h of these men, death itself eliminated the possibility of a c 
renth h successive elestion. Senator Wa: arren’ unbroken membership of 
| ae 34 years and 8 months, extending from March, 1895, was s preceded, inci- 


Ce dentally, by two. years of retirement followi ing a short period of activity 


A. 


— 
4 
In the senate during four consecutive terms, although actually a 
than 14 years. John Gaillard, of South Carolina, was elected to fill 
vacancy in the term beginning in 1801. He was reélected four times, and 
= until his death in February, 1826. Consequently, his membership 
_ of only slightly more than 21 years extended into the fifth term. Alabama a 
. 23 in 1819 sent W. R. King to the Senate, where he served until his resigna- = a 
_tion in 1844, a period of little more than 24 years, but alsoextendinginto 
the fifth term. As is well known, however, Thomas Hart Benton had for 
= Mhalvidual accounts cannot be given for all the long records ol Member- 
| 
— 
— 
| 


Allison a which as yet hes been broken. 
the term beginning i in March, 1873, he spent the remainder of his life, 35 _ 7 


years 5 months, asa member of the Senate. ‘ole 
Effects of ‘the Seventeenth Amendment. it. Before the adoption of the 


‘Seventeenth | h Amendment i in n 1913, it we was s predicted | f reely th that the the s: system 


on 


tion ¢ of argument set forth the change: “Again, the 
choice of se senators by: state legislatures has tended to produce a a continuity 
of s service, and hence an efficiency based | upon long experience in legisla- 
tive work. . ... But if the effects of popular elections be judged by the i” | 
results produced in the election of governors and of representatives 
Ce 4 Congress, it is clear that the trading of of localities, the restless craving for — 
a rotation in 1 office, the insistence that pr prizes | be widely distributed ee 
—"- A make it highly improbable that a a senator would | be given more than one 
7 = or, at most, two terms... for the evidence is incontrovertible that the 4 
American people still the notion of rotation in office, and that they 
_ are particularly loath to reélect men for long terms of legislative service. ie 
6m now remains to > determine, if possible, whether this apparently well- — 
founded prediction has been: substantiated by the facts 
Roughly, within. the last decade prior t to the adoption ¢ of the Seven- 
a teenth Amendment, fully one-half of the states, it is to be recalled, by 
enacting direct primary laws had established in effect a popular election — 
—*? their senators. Thus it seems logical to assume that the result of this Ee 
movement upon reélections would differ only in degree from that 
duced by the ‘amendment | itself. It is ; significant, therefore, that in the 


n 


twelve: years from 1899 to 1911 the percentages of reélections rose me de 
fa cidedly. It is true that for the six-year period 191 1-1917, during which the 
- constitutional change went into effect, the movement of these figures was _ 
downward. An analysis of the three concerned, however, reveals 


the fact that the averages were lowered by those of 1910 and 1912, ve a 
ae = reflected unusual political re reverses : and witnessed ther retirement of several 
senators who had already s¢ served a number « of terms. Asa ‘matter r of fact, 
a the first election after the adoption of the amendment resulted in a higher — 
3 - general percentage of returns to office than that for any previous mee 
1888. 6 to the trend for all con 


os date, also, the gener 


accepted the view that the : almost inevitable result of 
judged in the light of the history of elective offices, would be a shortening of sena- 
torial careers. . Tbid., p. 268. 


— 
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-j ; thus cause a much greater fluctuation i 
= thus cause a much greater fluctuation in the membership of 
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and finally gave way before the Democratic ‘onslaught 
the elections of 1930and 1982, 
ca Assuming that no other | forces have operated to to counteract its effect 
** upon reélections, it i is apparent, therefore, that the change i in 1 the met 
17. i of selecting senators has not had the e: expected results, when conaideretion — 


centages ¢ of returns to the Senate. This stands i in contrast, however, to the 
a most populous an areas, in 1 which an opposite tr trend | has f prevailed . This i is 
Be ss a termined by a. comparison of the records s of reélection in the 15 most 
ea _ sparsely settled states, and those in the 15 most densely populated ones au 
as noted for the period since 1881; and it furnishes an 
light 1 upon that phase of the subject n now under review.” 


At all t times | es between 1881 1 and 1911, the figures f for the | 


whole popular e election of senators has been followed by even higher per- 


reélections were higher for the most populous states, largely the industrial 
East and Northeast, than for the r most sparsely, settled ones, s, comprising 
mainly the mountainous regions of the Far West. The long-time move- 
~ ments i in the case of the former were re decidedly ‘upward from 1881 to 1905, ; 
moreover, while those in the latter were downward. Reversals in the 
oe trends for each wal set ted began, however, in 1905. During the next six Mee 


those ‘members whose terms. expired the year in each case) ¥ were 
or The basis for the selection of these states was, naturally, the population per 
equate mile as given in the United States census reports. The 15 sparsely settled — 

states” in 1880 were: Nevada, Oregon, Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, California, re 
Texas, Minnesota, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Maine, W isconsin, Mississippi, ‘ 

— West Virginia. As a result of the admission of new states, and shifts in popula- ee 

tion as well, the composition of this group changed often. At the beginning of the | 
“= third Congress i in 1891, for instance, Arkansas, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Missis 

- sippi, Maine, and West Virginia were supplanted by six new states: Wyoming, 
ae Montana, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington. According to the 
ee 1930 census, the group consisted of Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico, Montana, — 
ae Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, Colorado, South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Texas, Kansas, and Washington. In 1880, the densely populated states wer 
age Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New’ Jersey, Connecticut, New York, Peansvivania, 
Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, New 
, - shire, and Vi irginia. Throughout, this list remained rather constant. Only three — . 
changes may be noted for the whole period: New Hampshire, Tennessee, and Pa 
Virginia were replaced by West Virginia, Michigan, and North Carolina, respec- 
ss tee. It should be explained that the shifts made within these two groups of col 
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‘correspond fairly closely, it is to —e with 


-60p per per cent; ; while i in 1 the t thinly settled | states it ‘increased from 29. 02 7 j 
cent to 43. 33 p per r cent. For the s six-year r period during 1 Ww which the Seven- | 


teenth Amendment was adopted, the figures for the populous s states 
definitely sought a lower leve el, as those for the other ; group continued 
their upward swing. Although the numbers of reélections in the most 


addin the change in the 1 method of selecting s senators. s. The figures — 


Teélections in the sparsely settled states, on the other hand, have 
and from 1917 to hey 
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0 on public voliet in Chicago in 1932-33 i is s intended to be televant to 


tivit 


the of politieal equilibrium, seeks to s to state the 


- conditions under 3 r which political changes occur. In so far. as relations are 4 
- found which bear t r upon the diffusion o of specific political symbols § and prac- 
- tices, the results are pertinent to > theories « of political development, which — 


the time-bound aspects of political change." tas. 
a rom the “equilibrium standpoint, changes in any variable in a total Pe al 


involve ‘substitutive changes among the other r variables (in- 
the political variables). In general terms, ‘deprivations (such 
reduction of of income) may be said t to > precipitate 1 movements tor toward the — 
restoration of an indulgent environment. | .W hen deprivations are are inflicted bis 
suddenly upon many members of a community, as in economic 
tie efforts to reéstablish income involve concerted action toward the authori- — 


tative patterns and practices of the community Gneluding government). — 


‘If restitutions in the form of “relief, ” and presently of “recovery,” occur, : 
: - the fo former equilibrium i is reinstated; but prolonged failure to reéstablish = 


income leads to > the rede redefinition of the local equilibrium on a new level er ae 


__ Special interest attaches to the study of those who respond to depriva- a is 


tion by acting with th maximum directness upon the environment, sine sas a 
their réle i is So important i in political readjustment. Wem e may say t say that they 
are 2 probably recruited | from among t ong those who have had n most st experience 
i in asserting themselves in situations of the type now confronting them; ee 
and also that — include those who have made relatively large demands Pg 


authorities a 3 are probably th y those who have had n ‘most experience with 


agencies, and with government; that they have ‘previously been assertive | a 


By _ against authority in general; that they have been experienced in manipu i 
3 lating a personal rather than a material environment; that they have a 


oes made relatively large demands on the real world for ‘gratification, and a 


ome The self- -conscious use of equilibrium 2 and of developmental ‘onlin of analysis 

s included within the configurative , method of political analysis. This is s referred to 
briefly in Harold D. Lasswell, “The Strategy of Revolutionary and War * lll 
"in Public Opinion and World Politics, edited by Wright — 


643 


Aggressive Behavior by Clients Toward Public Relief Administra. 
| 
— 
— 
3 
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a 
Recasting in more definite form for purposes of this investigation, v | 

ae 
— 


clients find. themselv es is s thus ‘conceived | to elicit 


4 org 
has been organized i in earlier situations involving relief, government, au- ‘ ‘ 


_ thority, and persons; and it is seen § as an incident in the s sequence of claims .. 


and deprivations in the careers of the persons affected. 
Pr: _ The findings reported in this paper bear upon theories of political de- 
velopment as well as theories of political equilibrium.’ Theories of politi.’ 


development, emphasize the time-bound and space- bound aspects 


of political situations, viewing tl them with reference to the distribution of 
the principal al symbols and practices of political importance. Systematic 
=a polities, a as one of the writers has said elsew here, m may be conceived as the 
=) analysis of the shape and composition of the value patterns of society. — 
Representative values are income, safety, and deference ; the élite 
‘those v who get t the most, of any value, and the rank and file get the rest. : 
The ascendancy ‘of. an élite is is protected by the u use of f symbols, the manipu- 4 
= lation of goods : and serv ices, s, and of violence. Politics is thus viewed as s the | ] 
study of who gets what when and how. Political changes of the most im- — 
portance are those which | substantially modify the | composition of the 
; élite, and the symbols which they i invoke. Such ; a major change was the 
1% bt Russian revolution of 1917, and one aspect t of our ur problem « of correct t self- 3 
“orientation in political analys sis is the locating of specific political situa- 
* tions with reference to the diffusion or the restriction of this latest world 4 


theorists of political development since it discloses tl the e situation in in 
; major - center of industrial | capitalism in | the interior of a continent far re 
moved from the radiating nucleus of communism, and remote from de- ’ 
a fensive dictatorial movements which have restricted the spread of com- 


munism in Europe. . The year during which these observations were con- 


was marked by the emergence of one of the most spectacular of 
these: defensive dictatorships i in Europe, bringing the pattern somewhat 


closer to Chicago, especially in the psychological sense, because of the 
large numbers of persons of German or Jewish o1 origin.‘ 
While several industrial centers in \ we were in acute tecrisis, 
the extent to which crisis exhibited itself in Chicago was mild indeed. — 


sn “Equilibrium’ ’ statements will not be carried further; but the data are relevant Ws 
the entire theory of human reactions to deprivation. Reference may be made 
: the abstract of a paper by Lasswell on “The Influence of Prosperity and Depression ei “F 
‘eg on Social Attitudes,” read before +0 1933 meeting of of the American Hitec 
* For further of of view, see the lecture first cited. 
See Lasswell, ‘“‘The Psychology of Hitlerism,” Political Quarterly, July-Sep- 


1933; ‘‘The Political Significance of National Socialism,” ‘Religious 
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POLITICAL | BEHAVIOR 
3 Rarely « y did the clients on public re rie resort to other than individual sm Sus 
= 
very clearly in the s sample upon in this and it is — : 
firmed by supplementary investigations of the organizations in the name 
of the unemployed, and of organizations which frankly adopted some _ 


“revolutionary” | name. From the data collected in 1933 we have estab- - 
a; ‘lished s | some bases of comparison which | may be utilized in 1 following the | 


subsequent transformations of aggressive behavior, especially the possible 
‘2 growth or or further decline of resorts to o organized methods of rendering i in- 

me dividual demands more effective. If the center of revolutionary and 

eounter-revolutionary dictatorship moves closer to Chicago, the 

~ companying redefinitions | of behavior may be very clearly exhibited by a : 

studies conducted by the present | method ; ‘if | additional layers of the 

ae population become “radicalized,” we shall see whether their ir characteris- 

tics square with the indications found in the present i inquiry. — von fbn 70 multe 


Events are significant to the political analyst, then, ir in a twofold sense: 


‘the d diffusion o or r restriction of the historical symbols in t in n the n name > of 1 f which 
Gites are competing w with. one another i in the time- bound processes of po- 
“litical development. T he self-conscious « examination of both thee equi- 

librium and the _ developmental significance of a given situation is in- 
cluded within the configurative method of political analysis wach it i 
te function of the present paper to exhibit. 
his particular investigation conducted by "procedures which 
i in some respects novel. on relief have a an an opportunity 


= anything goes ‘wrong. It was decided to a standard method 
recording the behavior exhibited y relief clients at one of the principal 
stations in. Chicago, and to see whether the “aggressive” group 
(contrasted with a “submissive” group) was was recruited from among those _ 
—e on the basis of our hypotheses s. The missing personal data — or 
could be » secured from the > case records prepared independently. A sample 
of 100 aggressives and 100 ‘submissives S was selected from the total 1 num- 
ber observed, and their case histories tabulated, with results which are 


‘The ‘complaints aides at the Halsted district of the Unemployment Re- . 


= of f observation the range of affect within which ‘the behavior of the ies 
‘telief clients varied. They considered the following kinds of behavior non- e 


ve: “requesting,” ‘ ‘pleading and complaining,” “formal and re re- 


served, ” “submissive,” onfused, “compulsive,” or “4 nsistent.” T 


| — 
| 
: 

| 


a considered the following kinds 0 of behavi ior aggressive (including both ace 
and ] passive types): “demanding,” “threatening,” “arrogant,” “clear 4 
cut and concise,” “wise cracking,” “loses control,’ and “curries favor. sad 
i. one of f these adjectives was abbreviated by a letter of the alphabet, _ 


‘The behavior of a client making a request might thus be characterized _ 


s CDH , which would indicate ‘that he had ae aaa 


from those clients: with whom there were five or more rated contacts. __ 
~ order to determine the reliability of the procedure, one of the aides m 
‘ observed the interviews of the other four and recorded his impressions — 
from | ‘these simultaneous observations . This check experiment 
that while: ile ratings varied from aide to aide i in terms of the com- 


stance in in w rhich the checking aide reg egarded behavior as aggressive ‘and 


joo for 1930 w was made in order to determine the representativeness of 
the sampling. ( Checking the sampling with the community by means of : 
‘sueh in indices 


£ ‘first hypothesis 2 as to a possible differential between the ageres: 

“giv es es and the non- -aggressiv es related to the degree ¢ off amiliarity achiev ed 

- through length of contact with the Halsted district of the Usenet 

ment Relief Service and agencies similar to it in purpose and procedure. _ 
; Tabulation of the data revealed that the bulk of the aggressives made first 4 

application during the eighteen months from July, 1931, to December, 
1932. The bulk « of f the r non- -aggressives es made » application. during 1933. 3.Tak- 
“ing broad av averages, the typical : aggressive » would have had the adv rantage 


of two. years’ ‘experience with the Halsted district office, the non- 


om abulation of the data relating to previous experience with welfare ae 
- relief agencies indicated that 60 per cent of "the aggressives h had contact 
a) fis ne agencies between 1911 and 1930 and | 68 8 per: cent of the = | 
between 1930 and the present. The typical aggressive had con- 
- tact with welfare and relief agencies dating back to 1926, the typical non- — a 
a since 1930. The first hypothesis, therefore, relating to previous oh 
peepee similar public e and private agencies was documented _ 
rather impressive rely by the above summarized « differentials. 
% a. _ The relationship at the relief office was judged, secondly, as one of ap a 


plicant and government. aan contact \ with of 4 


n 


— 
a bon 
Ele 
— 
f 
ak 
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havior evoked in n such 2 an n institution. ( Government as defined here i include 


arty authorities, such. as as precinct ca captains or ward committeemen n. Both 
and type > of 71 previous s contact with ‘government are relevant. 
Governmental or party authorities could have played an indulgent rdéle 
im by giving them jobs, interceding for them at the relief office, or conferring 


bonus or disability allowance for war service. Governmental authority 


see could have played a a penalizing réle by i imposing sanctions in all ldegrees 
severity; it co could have played ; an impartial r role, granting ¢ citizen- 


Per Cent 


Election canva: canvassing sand employment 


ble I indicates that 20 1 per © cent of the aggressives | whed some kind of 
overnment employment | as as opposed to ly per cent. on the he part of the 
non- -aggressives. es. Of this’ number, 1l per cent of the a aggressives 
“had relatively permanent work with some governmental agency. i 
clear differential can be interpreted as yielding two insights into ‘the - i 


vernment f rom th the ‘ 


a 


TABLE II. POLITICAL 


A similar interpretation would hold for Table II, where, it appears, — 
17 i per cent ¢ of th the > aggressives as opposed to 5 ) per cent of the a 
sives s had resorted to political intercession at the ‘relief station. The © 


differential i lis even more impressive ef one considers the f frequency of inter 


ward- -committeemen, state senators and representatives, and federal 
congressmen would indicate evidence of familiarity with 


|, 
— 
— 
ae 
had so manipulated politician: 
was rewarded with this e politicians in the neighbor | 
— 
pi 
ta 
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second, evidence of the the aggressives in exploiting 
_ The question: arises as to what would be the predisposing effect of a 
penal contact. with government. Here we are dealing with an 
against that part of the mores s which has b been n crystallized i in law. Such an a trast 
offense is penalized in all degrees of sever severity. Presumably the gravity of 
: the offense would be commensurate with the severity of the punishment. aE | 
as We may therefore consider the following tables in terms of the degree of 4 | 


the penal sanction, assuming the that the gravity 0 of the offense > would bein | 


- dicative of the degree of aggressive e behavior involved i in the offense. _ 


‘ 


BO 


IIL. PENAL CO CONTACTS — ‘PUBLIC AGENCIES 


Per ‘Cent 


Table records penalties ap by family governmental agencies 
as” the Court of Domestic Relations, the Juvenile Court, or the 
_ Juvenile Protective Association. The sanction may be in the feu of ¢ an 
; admonition, close supervision | of the family, and in some cases impriso - 
_ ment for desertion or for non- -payment 0 of alimony. ‘The e supervision of f the 

children by the Juvenile Court | or the Juvenile Protective Association 

usually involves some e punishment of the parent or parents, as s taking the | 
children out of the home or subjecting the home to o close st supervision. We e ; 


or with ‘similar agencies, ‘contrasted w with 1 per cent on the p art of the wie ; ad 

“non- n-aggressiv es. ‘Differential damage : | the hands of these agencies scan 
be interpreted ai as contributing to aggressive | behavior i in so far 2 as a : 

with | gov vernmental authority would render it a more familiar symbol; 
damage at its hands would provoke resentment toward gov vernment; ; and ies Tare 


offense — earlier aggressive behavior. a 


Offense 


Arrest 
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POLITICAL E BEHAVIOR 

The. a ecorded i in Table IV are those for which th ene are penal 


sanctions, “some of which have not been n applied, possibly because of 


clemency, no non- n-discovery, or non- -apprehension. ratio of per cent 

. em 7 per cent for the incidence of offense among the aggressives as con- 
trasted with the a clear differer itial in respect of 


this important fac ial of 20 per cent to 3 per cent in ar- ’ 


“in ndicating the gravity. the offense; for these are offense 
= mo es in respect of which s some penal sanction has been taken. cal, fn 
Contact with the courts in civil suits and evictions was also judged as as 
a predisposing factor in the orientation of the client in the relief agence mg 
| Tabulation of this data indicated a ratio of 29 per cent to 19 per cent wi 
Teapect to ‘to such contact. ‘Being a a party to ey eviction ‘proceedings or or a 
-fendant i in a civil s suit would involve, because o of the pov erty of the ‘indi- — 
viduals under consideration, s some loss or r damage stewagh the agency of 
government. Itisa tenable hypothesis that such damage might be ate 
tributed to and serve as a source | of resen of govern-_ 


of tl the between aggressiveness and gov ernmental 


were in the prev previous section. It also follow: that 


sessed as s playing role in its evocation 0 or aggravation. on- govern- 

@ mental authority refers to family, church, occupational, and similar rela- 

 tionships—parents, priests, employers. It refers also to uncodified u usage 

] * and social bias, the sanctions for which are less palpable. The early family © 


sives. as as contrasted 1 1 per r cent of ‘the: none aggressives were re guilty 


petty thefts; and 16 16 | } per r cent of the aggressives as contrasted with 2 pe 


and church attendance 


a indices to previous anti-authoritarian behavior which wo ould predispose — ; 


‘2 recorded ¢ cases ases of intermarriage which would im involve a . grave e flouting 


authority were fc found d among the aggressives, a white- colored inter- 
even per cent of the 


i 


— 
7 
The following offenses against the mores or orl ative stanc ar 
considered as revealing indices with respect to differential anti- 
ah - authoritarian behavior on the part of the aggressives: 10 per cent of the ae ; = 4 
aggressives as contrasted with 1 per cent of the non-aggressives had of- 
| — 


a 
‘THE AMBRICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
“aggressive 1 religious intermarriages were between Protestants and Catho 
as contrasted withr none on the part of the non- aggressives. Thirteen per 
~ cent of theaggressives married outside their nationality a as s compared with5 — 
. a per cent of the non-aggressives. In summary, 26 per cent of the ageres. 
3 sives, as compared with 8 per cent of the non-aggressives, had married a 


outside their affiliations. have an index, first to anti- 


The neighborhood from ¥ which the was “was one in 
which church attendance is more or less taken for granted “Consistent 
a _non-attendance would thus represent a relatively serious break with the 


The — complaint aide and client has been predi- 
cated a as first, a relief, 7 second, a governmental, _ third, an authoritarian, 
and fourth, ¢ a ‘personal What background factors 1 would 


- facility to the client in manipulating a a personal, in contrast with a ma-- 
_ terial, environment? Three factors were judged to be peculiarly releva ant, 
and many of the above and following indices may be used as cross-refer- _ 
ences. The first relationship w which considered as of high signifi- 
cance in n rendering an individual more facile in dealing v with th persons was 
the. occupational. . A distinction ¢ n can be drawn between occupations in fe 
- terms of the kinds of objects upon on which | the individual | operates, whether a 
4 these be persons or machines and materials, whether an individual is a 
a salesman, a foreman, a street car conductor, or a mechanic, a machine iz 
tender, a common on laborer. Seventeen per cent of the aggressives, as con- a 
- heomateed with 9 per: er cent t of the non- -aggressives, dealt with persons in their — 


affiliations such as union ¢ and ‘memberships. 
- Here caceanhiy: would be an opportunity for an individual to acquire 


though. the level was uniformly for the sampling and the 


of the ‘non-ageressives, ha had completed gr grammar sck 
7 a he material presented above records the relative ve skills : acquired ial 


aggressives ‘and non-aggressives through contact with welfare, a 
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aggress sive ve behavior, by rarity | serve as an index ton non- n-ageressive | 

havior. was was thought further that the relative frequency of such rela- 
ressiveness, through augmenting 
ating: and through damage and deprivation. It was further con- 
sidered that | damage a at the hands of formal governmental agencies, or. 4 


authoritarian agencies, authoritarian conflict « of whatever nature it = 


which would predispose behavior i in a specific tp wai has been 


occupation, and physical and. psy hie T claims: or or demands r re- 


- = to are those made t upon the real environment, | upon the socially de- 


y of ‘the aggressives earned 

comes between $21 $40 a week, the majority of the non-s aggressive es 
between $10 and $30. T ‘he relative wage of the aggressives and the non- 
—aggressives would serve as an index, first, to their differential demands 

_ upon the values in society, second, to their skill in asserting these demands, 
last, to their through h unemployment and appli- 


Six p per ¢ cent of f the : aggressives a and 1 per cent of the non-aggressive: es 48 
had formerly occupied some e managerial position. This contrast would 
seem to reflect, first, relatively higher claims 1 upon income and prestige, 
relatively higher skill in assertion, and relatively more grave damage by 

he present reversal of réles. 


A supporting index to differential claims, skills, , and deprivations is 


- meted in tabulation of rentals before and after application for relief. ‘oh 
he m majority ¢ of the : aggressives paid | rentals between $16 and $25 before 


spinon for relief, betwen $11 and $20 after. Among the n non- -aggres- 


— 
mental authoritarian, and personal entities. It was thought that the inci- — 
_ gence and nature of such contact would byfrequency serveasanindexto 
| 

— 

| 
— 
mental authoritarian, third, as authoritarian, and last, as interperso 
am 4 ‘And the above tables reveal a clear differential in favor of those indivi a P 
| als who were characterized as aggressive by the ratings of the compl ae hee 

a The situation was also defined in the preliminary hypotheses as one 

demand and deprivation, and the demand and deprivation history of 

client would play a significant predisposing réle in the evocation of 
gressive behavior. Under this heading of claims, or demands and depriva- 
tions. are considered the income. debt. and wes istorv. the relative 
4 


— 


ca 
ee Tabulation reveale ed that the average age of the aggressive was 35 — 
non 
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sives, we find the y paying rentals before ap yn from $5. to 


$20 and after application from $5 to $15. 
Sa 


that of 1 aggressive 42 years. Th he Majority, of the aggres- 
sives w vere between 31 and 35 years of age, of the non- aggressive es be- 
- tween 41 and 45. The older the individual the more have his aims and — 
wants: been -cireumscribed and | defined. The : aggressiv es thus falling into 
‘the younger category w would be more to their claims, = 


4 
familiarity with | the environment exercise some effect 


tot be characterized? First, it is an in American e¢ community, s second, it is is an 5 
urban community, and ‘last, it is an industrial 
those individuals who had s | spent the larger } part of t their lives in an Amer- 
ican, urban, industrial community would, first, have higher claims u upon 
=; the values, | and, second, relatively mot more skills in asserting those claims, 
since’ the language and usage of the community do not constitute an 
obstacle. It was our r hypothesis, therefore, that as the background of an 


| 


fs individual was in n degree « dissimilar te to the one in which he is at present. 


-one per cent of the | aggressives, as. contrasted with 42 
oma of the non-aggressives, were native-born. Of ‘the non- -aggressive total, — a 


26 per cent were Negroes, in great part from 


“one examines Table V. 


ve 


LE ‘URBAN-RURAL ORIGINS 


A 


M areas 


East rural 
‘Southern Negro urban 
Southern Negro rural | 


contr 
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r cent of the native-born : ageressives, a 


areas. Fifty-eight p per of aggressives, as to 18 
cent of the non- aggressives, were born in metropolitan i industrial areas. 
These sets of figures would seem a to ¢ document t the hypotheses stated 
a above | that as the background of an ‘individual was in degree | dissimilar 
tos an American , urban , industrial, ‘social context, so in proportion his 


daims and skills in assertion would diminish. galt 
‘The clear differential as to real property ownership | on the part of the 


non- aggressives, ‘Teves ealed | by the tabulation o of 23 3 per cent to 9 per cent, 


indicated the manner in which then non- aggressives, faced with conf using 


social context, make their claims upon val values. The figures s do not repre- 
sent: real | property pr promotions, but the purchase of small homes, — 
‘encumbered and constantly threatened with foreclosure. This application : 
of the peasant- -rural pattern in a new social context reveals an immigrant, — 
- peasant, non- aggressive trait, the trait of seeking orientation in the soil _ 


the non- aggressive re would seem | to timid, or 


ggressives 


“By 


First papers: 


a with government, ng as an index to 


relative attachment old loyalties. The most, significant figures are 
those listed under “ ‘no attempt,’ 


’ where the proportion of 13 per cent t to 
1 per cent. in favor o of ‘the ‘non- aggressives, | would, despite the greater 
"proportion of foreign-born i in this category, seem to indicate the relative. 
Feluctance va the non- -ageressives i in 1 making new formal and 


Having endured danger in one ’s occupation ‘would te of primary 


a relief situation on with all its s uncertainties ‘would 


similar ‘elements Sixteen p per cent of f the ag ageressives, compared with 


of the relatively unstable, urban, industrial environment. The claims of Gaia = 


we discover that 92 pe 
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of ecoupationsl mobility revealed that 28 per per cent of the 


pee, as opposed to 13 per cent of the non-aggressives, had three 
r four shifts. ‘in in ‘Serves as 


-= cent of the aggressives, as compared with 6 per cent of the ts 

aggressives, suffered from some permanent physical impairment. Such | 
“a | psychic damage is commonly interpreted a as ‘resulting: in 


over-compensation, one of the forms of which would be 


a A This research may be. summarized as t to method, technique, and find- 
ings. ' The method of configurative analysis dictated the choice of of the 


_~pro 2m, and the consideration of the details with reference to theories 
‘of political equilibrium and to theories of political development. The 
technique of field observation by participant observers coming into fre-— 


quent | but contact with the persons” studied is capable of being 
widely adapted and extended. The findings bear “upon the theory of 
political equilibrium, “rendering more ‘definite the characteristics of 
ad _ those who are active in relation to the social environment when depriva-_ 
= tions are inflicted upon them (in this case, W ithdrawal of income). Ag- 


were studied i in to an situation 


reserves were depleted. . Aggressiveness was s found to be most 

among ; those who w were familiar with this particular type. e of situation, 

a and with government. Aggressiveness was also’ frequent among those 

whose careers showed the greatest deviations from conventional behavior, _ 
xperienced in managing a personal environment. 


Agresivenes was also among those who in the past had | made 


his should be qualified by saj saying that the ‘Persons studied were not re- 


q © © 


lationship bet between | substantial incom income and. ee in deprivation 
The findings : also bear upon a developmental theory of polities which’ 
seeks to construe political details in relation to the center of origin and - , / 


brackets: of the ‘community; but within the lower income lay ers, the re- - 


diffusion of the latest world revolutionary pattern, and in relation to | 
- the next world revolutionary center and bp .T he data show how 


— 
| 
| 
[ and to relatively higher claims upon values, 
: Six per cent of the aggressives ‘as compared with none among the non- 
= 
= 
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the defensive dictatorial movements in around the 
: Soviet Union. Those who behaved aggressively were rarely affiliated with | 
organized movements is of collective protest, and rarely invoked collective 


symbols to re snforce e their private demands. ‘The present ‘technique o 
“observation could be re- -applied through time in 1 order to g ler to gauge ze the x — a pie 


or fall of concerted and of } private | aggressiveness. Se ook 
; ri More intensive case studies will disclose more minute circumstances _ 
which generate aggressiveness; more extensive observation of collective 
behavior will keep these intensive ; researches i in sound relation to -. 


- distribution a of typical : incidents s along g the career r lines of those who | 


a given culture at a given period. Certain of these concurrent studies 


4 


7 University of 


events during the past three years, and the on on the 
DY Pacific ¢ coast, have once again brought the general strike into the lime- of 


light. The abdication of King Alphonso and the flight of President 
"Machado showed the potentialities of a successful general strike when — 


labor faces the revolutionary lc logic of that weapon. ‘The > San Francisco 
dabaele proved the it ty of ‘that method wl when labor refuses t to admit its 


a a Ten years of intensive ve study of the general strike, as used by labor © 


over a century of time, on every continent in the world, have impressed ~ , 
a the writer the tragic fascination which this double-edged veapon 


possesses” for the workers, whenever they a are unable to find adequate 
expression 1 for their grievances: through normal, constitutional channels. 


Nearly two score serious general strikes have ‘occurred i in these hundred 


years. Searcely a a a European nation of importance has escaped a’ at least one sch a 


experience. National and racial groups as varied in temperamental make-— 
up and of labor as Britain, Argentina, 


8 ‘technique | of protest: _ worthy ‘of attention by political scientists. The 


: ee Acknowledgment for coéperation which made the the ‘completion of this study 
a, possible is due primarily to Miss Sonya Forthal, of the University | of Chicago, who 


| contributed both to the formmntien of ee pie and to the reading of case-records. 


W elfare, 1 who p permitted the laventiontens. to read the case-records; and to the ce 
plaint aides who to make the ratings over the six- -month 
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writer is in this article exposing implicit revolutionary = 
logic contained in even the most peaceable general strike. 

c a In every general strike, organized labor sets up a dual or rival govern- 
- ment, by the purposeful and general cessation of its normal functions. 


workers in a single trade or industry go on n strike, this revolution-_ 

ary logic is seldom involved, unless a vital public service is such 

the police force or or hospital ‘and medical service. It is when a strike 
takes on the grav ity of a general cessation of work that it a tacit 

challenge to the continued functioning of social life and thereby brings 


in against it the force forces of the existing government. Tt is then that an 


incipient rival gov ernment. can be found, no ‘matter how orderly the strike 


on may be, nor nor | how fervently its leaders proclaim their non- n-political : aims. a 
ae In popular usage, the phrase “general strike” is applied carelessly to 
- any generalized strike in a single industry, such, for example, as a nation-— 
wide s strike in the textile or mining industry. At the other extreme, ‘iti is. 
contended, by I Professor E. T. Hiller i in n the United States and id by | followers. 
of f Georges Sorel ir in E urope, that no no really general strike has ev ever ‘occurred, Gs 
or indeed could ever oceur; that it is in fact only a a social myth, useful a 


to. stir the mass emotions of the workers i in the per tual class s 


a life. It seems s fair enough to hold, with the late red Jaurés, tha 
a8 majority of the workers in in the key industries o of a region or ora nation 
cease work, then for all all practical purposes there ¢ exists a 1 general strike. 


. es For purposes of discussion, n, the w writer has classified general strikes, s SO 


= a into three types, (1) economic, (2) political, and (3) revolutionary. 


Any of may or sw into | one of 


the two remaining types, as both politica 


: is true enough in the larger sense. But for practical purposes a sone in 

a is made by strike leaders themselves between the political gen- 

eral strike, which ‘ its efforts against the State,” yet: “does not 


geek to transfor orm society, but rather to make the political r masters yield,” 
. and the revolutionary general strike, in which the leaders : aim fr from pit, 


outset to introduce confusion into eo life of the ‘State and ove overthrow 
the existing order. In this distinction, the strike leaders have the support = 
of writers as Roland-Holst, Werner Sombart, and Trotsky. 


Ds E. T. Hiller, ‘The Strike, Chap. XX} Sorel, , Reflections on Violence, pp. 2, 136. 
L agardelle, La gréve générale et le socialisme, pp. 97-99. pig 
Pe: Roland- Holst, Generalstreik und Sozialdemokratie; Sombart, Der Proletarische — 


- Sosiakismus, 11, p . 241; 1; Trotaky, Russland in der Revolution, p 
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The economic general strike is, in its inception, a protest against some | = 
— 
— 


It would be e superfluous, | _— very definitions us used above, to argue | 
the ¢ existence of a rival government | where a r revolutionary general one a 
a is concerned. The Hispanic nations of the old and the new world, Italy, 7 ; 
| = Russia provide ample instances of this type of general strike. It is 
not so simple a matter to proye the implicit revolutionary logic behind 


- political general strike. Twenty years ago, Ramsay 
ed 


= can n be declared the_gr 

i 
must have become intolerable.” 


In. similar r manner, the Gern Social in n their congress Bx 


Jena in 1905, a approv red of the general strike weapon for uses that we were 
of a distinctly revolutionary character: “In case of an attack 
| a universal, direct, equal, and secret suffrage, or on the right of combination, 
ae the duty of the entire working class to employ vigorously every ae 
; } weapon | of ‘defense that _ seems appropriate. As one of the most effective 4 
ae Ww weapons tc to repel such a political crime against the working | class, or to : 

capture an important right as a basis for its emancipation, the congress 
recommends in the case given, the most comprehensive appl of the a 


refusal to work. Despite the. imitation thus: set to 


more revolutionary, 1 victuniin would be used if d if the m more orderly politcal oe 
Two instances out of many must suffice to point the argument. ‘During 
an Italian general strike which occurred ¢ some thirty years ago, in pro- _ 
test against the use of the m military in labor r disputes, the M ilan | Chamber | a: 
of Labor endeavored to persuade the proletariat that it had become _ 
ce fe~ supreme mistress of the nation. wig An editorial in the strike bulletin: 
__ averred: “The Chamber of Labor, in the name of the Milanese proletariat, eve 


1a8 virtually ‘taken possession of power, 


“tavian capacity to 1 manage e the ‘proletarian ¢ commune. Milan 


4 imposes the general strike on 


‘'S. Cortesi, Independent, Dec. 15, p. 1390. 


— 

a 

“tor political purposes ... to secure some specific demand, say the €xX- 

the resionation of a government, or the defeat = 

the nature of things, before the strike — 

— 

| 

_ Strikes there can be found an undercurrent of criticism of the existing = =| i” 

Pe. 
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betw ween | Soviet Poland, with the pr probability, 


‘British armed | forces wou ould also, be involved, the Labor party and the 
“counei of action” t 


convention constituting of ‘action, Mr. J. H. 


the adoption of of the resolution, strong opponent as he was of direct 


action for any ordinary p purpose, e, political or economic. “When you v vote 
- for this resolution,” he declared, “do not | do so on the eemmeption that 4 
you are merely voting for a simple down-tools policy. It is nothing of 


kind. If If this resolution to b be effect, i it means a to 


basic in those instances in which the ‘strike 


leaders frantically assert the strictly econc economic aim of the dispute, as swas 
_ =! the case in the British national strike of 1926 . The economic general _ a 
strike grows out of a smaller dispute, where it is possible to make 4 
clear to vast numbers of workers i in other industries the economic injus ; 


a 4 tice involved i in a the original s struggle. A sympathy s strike of this type calls a 
= for more undiluted sacrifice by all workers not concerned in the original _ 


4 a dispute, for in this type of general strike the vast majority stand to lose ; a 
a great deal in wages and in security of employment, but to gain nothing» a oe : 
for themselves, not even the right t to vote. ‘The issue , therefore, cree 


strike to any 


he purpose ing an economic genera 
: dispassionate observer. It is to force the general public, who are not tak- | 


‘ ing part in the strike, to become umpires between the ranks of striking 
workers ¢ on the one side and the massed forces of capital ar and the govern- 


on the other. Labor fails to recognize, however, that the | 
general public y will: not long r remain content to hold the ‘ile of umpire, 
PAR 

do not have to ve if they 


“S The leaders of an economic general strike « 


A. G. Cameron, then chairman of the Labor party’ 8 executive committee, was 


take this. action, and if the powers that be endeavor to interfere too touch, we may 
_ be competed ¢ to do things t that will cause > them t to oe and to ge’ them that ra | 


= with the lives of other nations, we will be pene even against all con- 5 | : 


stitutions, to chance whether we cannot do something to take the country into our - 
own hands for our own people.” Cf. the Council of Action, Report of | Special bases 
ference on Labor and the Russo- Pel Wer, pp. 16, 18. io 
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“felt themselves to be a rival It is enough that strike 
orders, given by: them to the labor rar ranks, should i in effect select th the essen- — 
tial public services that shall continue to function. To discover the 1 > rival = 


aa government in action, it is therefore necessary to turn to the. interpre- Pi 
tation of the general strike orders: by the ranks of labor. Evidence will 


issued by the various strike in the 
‘their « ow wn funetion he held by those committees. 


: ample data for the discussion i in hand, occurring i in in n 1909, in 


instances, many citizens and most newspapers ‘that the 


was the beginning of a revolution. In actual fact, this fear was not t justi- 
eo 2 fied by the behavior of the strikers. Even in 1 Wi innipeg, , where alone ; 
serious riot and disorder occurred , the struggle did not become vient 
until six long weeks of strike had 
ae increasing use of the lock-out weapon by the Swedish ce 
associations in 1909 caused the Federation of Labor (Sveriges Lands- 
to declare a a general strike. At the same time, t the 
of be. exempted from strike call. All whose task — 
“was ‘thee care or transportation of the sick or the care and ten 
were to continue work. In each the workers 


or the of preserving 


a 
4 


strikers’ attitude be such as to provoke the favorable intervention om 


challenge to its and refused | to take > any ‘mediatory ‘step so so 
g as the strike remained general, inasmuch as such a a strike was a 


threat to the continued functioning of society.® he: 
In Seattle, a startling editor ial appeared in the daily labor paper, 
: the Union Record, shortly before the strike broke out: “Labor will fee feed 
7 - the people! Twelve great h kitchens have been offered, and from them food 
_ will be distributed by the provision trades a at low cost to all. Labor will 


care for the babies and hte sick! drivers and the 


| 

— 
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not strike. The strike llegedly f 

_| their own special police fore, 
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General Strike, pp. 124-138. — 
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withdrawal of labor, but: the power of the st1 strikers to manage — 
this strike. Labor will ‘not only shut down the industries, but labor will — ; 
reopen, , under the management of the appropriate trades, such activities es 
as are needed to preserve public health and publie pe peace. If the strike con- 7 
tinues, labor may feel led to avoid public suffering by reopening more — 
7 
4 City firemen were instructed to ) stay at their posts, garbage-wagon 
drive ers were told to collect garbage, but to leave ve ashes and paper. 
ers might drive the mail and answer emergency calls for funerals 
and hospitals, if those calls were made through the office of their trade — 
n. A police force of unarmed war veterans was organized to aid the 


strike committee in the preservation of order. a 


Popular: recognition of ‘the de facto government ¢ of the strike committee 
was evident, , the Nation m reported : “Before the the committee appeared 

= succession of business n men, city officials, and the mayor himself, not 

to threaten or bully, but to discuss the situation and ask the approval _ - 

of the committee for this or that step. Heads of business houses, little | aa a 
used to asking permission 0 of employees under any | circumstances, wrote 

formal, courteous letters: to the committee, exactly as they hae. 
ow Ww ritten to: any y recognized municipal official or or department, setting ‘oom 
their reasons why si some business operation on, 


and asking the of continuing it. 


struggle i in his city: “The st rike, as in in Seattle, i is sof itself 

the weapon ¢ 1 of revolution, all the more dangerous t because quiet. 4 . To To suc- = 

ceed, it must suspend | everything; stop the entire life stream of com-— 

munity. That is to s: say, ‘it puts the government out of. operation. And © a 

that is all there is to revolt, no matter how achieved.”2© ‘a 


In Winnipeg, 1 the general strike was longer and more stubborn ‘than —a 


in Seattle, and no attempt was | made by labor to run the public services. —_— 
strike “committee saw the logic of its | position and recognized that 

the government : and the citizens must be responsible for the vital public 

services, if they were. to run at all. The only exemptions from the — 


strike sa as far as the first bent was concerned, were the members of 


WwW in 1 the high-1 -pressure plant, in the power, and street 


‘oe with health, the moving of troop trains, or r with business of oo / 
—- government. On the second day of the strike, the strike a : 
its , ordered back to work the milk and b bread 


Boston Herald, Feb. 17, 1919. 
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“Permitted by Authority of the the Strike But for for a 
‘gens’ organization of f volunteers, the city would have been in a sorry 
plight b before the power of the ‘organized strikers. 
te greatest economic general strike in labor history « ocourred i in n Great : 


= May, 1926, the result of long- standing troubles in the coal- 


We mining industry. Responsible leaders of the general council of the Trades. 
emphatically | denied | that they were either 


Rt. Hon. ‘Winston Churchill declared that. British was 
pared with a scheme for paralyzing the nation. N ‘othing was farther 
t truth. The government it itself Was | thoroughly prepared and at least 
strong citizens’ groups had been organized to to meet the general st strike 
peril many weeks befo ore it occurred. Labor: alone was appalling | 
to face the logic of its action. Its plans w were in chaos until two days be- oe 
fore the strike actually commenced. Even: then, a further forty-eight x 
aS: hours were required to ‘untangle the maze of orders and counter-orders _ 
issued from the London headquarters o of the strike 
a ‘The London labor leaders offered to run in enough trains and road tran 
ie ile portation to feed the 1e nation, a sample o of ie refusal to face the oF cron 
_ ots a a really effective general strike, and yt 


& 4 - the government, of which he was an ‘important sale had no illusions as 4 3 
$ tos such an an offer. “WI hat government it in the world,” he asked, ‘ “could ente 
=a ato : a 2 partnership with a rival government , against which ch it i is endeavor- 


ing to defend itself and society, and allow that rival government to sit in 
judgment on every train that runs and on every lorry | on the road?’ a 


_ The leaders of the railwaymens’ unions saw the issue more clearly. They — 


ordered | their 1 r members to cease work on any kind of traffic, food or mer- 
chandise. . They recognized that if trains were run, the government must 
a find other hands to run them. When the strike 1 was over, Mr. C. i. Cramp, 
industrial secretary National Union of Railwaymen, his 
own members, admitted that the struggle really had been directed against = = i 
government. The London strike leaders offered further evidence 


‘their assumption of gove tie authority when they cht and po the local, 


os gions was such a struggle. The cha thi wae ners were not affected by : a strike - 

‘men other than miners. It therefore was +“ to compel the government to 
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“house, street, and shop I lighting, for food, The 


4. 4 by the electrical unions, , and the men were woven ordered back to 3 
work by the London leaders. 


A few examples of local assumption -of watt authority. bys strike committees _ 


complete this argument. The strike committee 


‘ 


— 
~ 


‘portation, but ‘permits w were refused to ‘cement , sewer pipes, 


one d district of no northern England, beer was declared 
essential by a a strike. committee, a a decision which caused immediate 
_ friction between that committee and the local coal miners, on whose be- 
hal the whole strike was being conducted! In Edinburgh, the local ball. 


Toth was filled with \ impounded ve vehicles, held 1 there e by strike pickets until — 


individual permits and trade ur union “drivers were obtained. The | police 4 : 
chiefs of most cities made emphatic announcement that such granting 


w rithholding of permits by strike illegal. This 


fanction during the ane can best be seen in a naive comment ai a ota 
ae leader in one of Arnold Bennett’s s Five Towns. Referring to ter 
who were c coming to thes strike committee “cap in hand” to for 
to move their goods, he said: “Most of them turned empty away y after 
a most humiliating experience, for one and all were put through a stern 
SS ig to make om realize that we and not ad were the salt 4 


war,’ the g on organ, n, the British spoke 
of the the tellaaiin: as “the enemy.” Yet no impartial student of the British 
ee strike can question that the vast majority of the strike leaders — 
had the slightest desire ‘to overthrow the e existing form of government, 
AL Cook, ‘the radical leader of the 1 miners, no notwithstanding. the = 
same time, no student can doubt that the or orders 0 of the strike leaders, as 4 “8 
interpreted and practised by the local strike committees and the ranks 
4 the strikers, did logically constitute an attempt to set up a rival author- — ee 
of ity to that of the legitimate local and national governing bodies. If that 
- eontention be granted in the case of so peaceable an economic general — 
. 3 strike, it would seem that the 1 revolutionary logic of of all three: types of the 
An apparent exception to this rule remains—the ‘strike in 
aa by President Ebert and his in 1920 to the reaction- 


a 
a 
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18 Sheetmetal Worker? Quarterly Oct. , 1926, in A Workers? 
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i ary _— Putsch from overthrowing the Republic. Yet, when carefully 

considered, this apparent exception proves the writer’ thesis even more 
‘hen with his ‘ ‘Baltic Brigades’ into Berlin, 


capital. Having failed in its own right, fearing to trust further any o it its 
nilitary y or forces, the government possessed but one 


nominious ret reat 


-— 3  & an immediate return to work throughout the nation, now that Kapp 
departed, the strikers in Berlin and the ho had borne” 


Eber ni er and determination to 
The government gave those strike ended; but the 
FP som were not kept. War minister Noske, with troops that had been E ee 
sympathy with the Kapp ring-leaders, proceeded to punish, not the 
Kappist r rebels, but the unhappy strikers who had risen and 1 armed them-_ 
be elves throughout the | land. The ‘correspondent of the London Times, who. 


eould not be accused of in favor of the strikers, declared | that the 


punishmen nt of the Kapp Putsch participants rapidly became a farce. 
ae no further general strike was called by the trade union leaders, for the 
Ebert cabinet now once again possessed the the power 0 of and was 

again ‘securely i in | the ‘saddle. 
We It seems, therefore, that in these e days a uceessful ls str 


| 


W estern civilization is likely to occur only where the labor forces have - 


faced the full revolutionary logic of that weapon, and where the ruling 
- ‘class or the government has at the same time remained so blind to — 
f  —s- Tess ss and sO unjust to the masses of the people that anything, even revo- 

ation, is preferable. Even at that, success in the ‘use of the weapon 
= _ demands that the cause be so so clear that most of the citizens outside the a 
ks 

Tanks of labor, and the major of the military and naval forces, express 

‘strong sympathy with the strikers. This was evidently the situation in 


auusv 


| 
By its call for a general strike, the Ebert cabinet abdicated, at least __ 

the time. The behavior of the strikers after the is 
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“Austria? s Corporative C Constitution. As a feature of a ‘May 
ea Day celebration, ‘the > cabinet of Chancellor Englebert Dollfuss, on May I 1 — = 
last, decreed a new ‘constitution for Austria. The rather lengthy document 
182 articles es and covering 32 pages the official 
blatt, is mainly the work of Dr. Otto Otto Ender, , former chancellor, 
who, on J uly 18, 1933, joined the Dollfuss cabinet as minister er for | OF consti- 


tutional a and administrative reform. It had been approv ed on April 30 


= E33 at the final session of the low er house of the republican parliament, the’ 


Nationalrat. Owing to the cabinet’s cancellation of the mandates « of of 


Social Democratic deputies and of two. other deputies who had mani-. 
fested National Socialist sympathies, only 91 of those who had been — 
elected t to the Nationalrat in in 1930 were eligible to attend the session. be 


5 


” 


Sev six ‘of the eligible did attend the session, 
74 cast their ballots: the > new instrument government. 


De Foppa, ¥ speeches of ‘protest were suppressed. with the a 


new constitution, s some 470 decrees, issued by the Dollfuss cabinet sin nee _@ 


| sits coup of March 8, 1933, were also ratified. The action of the rump re- 


‘em - publican parliament thus served not merely to open the way to a new. Be 
régime of constitutional government in Austria, but also to clothe 


parely arbitrary : activity of the | previ ious fourteen months of dictatorship a. 


le 
According to the opening prov isions of the new Austria 
ceases to be a republic : and abandons democracy and parliamentarism.? _ 
Instead of a popularly elected sovereign parliament, there is to be a series | 


f six, ‘deliberative tribunals which together will have only a limited in- 


fluence on lawmaking a and ‘influence whatever over rer the 


| For details of the session, ‘see New York Times, May 1, 1934, and Central” 


Burepesn Observer (Prague), Vol. 12, p. 154 (May 4, 1934). 
All direct citations to the new constitution in this note are to the provisions as 
appear in the official Bundesgesetzblatt fur die Republik Osterreich, No. 70 ‘(April 
7. 4 30, 1934), pp. 437-468. With the adoption of the new constitution, the n name of this 4 


official publication has been changed to Bundesgesetzblatt fiir den Bundesstaat 
and the text of the is reprinted, May 1, 1934, as the first 
I 
a of the new constitution appear in the Now York Times for May 1, 1934, and q 
“summaries of the principal provisions are to be found in the London Times for the =a 
‘same date and in Current History for June, 1934, pp. 3: 355-357. aie “os a ss 
664 
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called corporative principle, allegedly the basic 
: os of the new | constitutional order. Interests and classes, most of _ 
which will ultimately possess the status of legal corporations or public — 
bodies, and not. a miscellaneous el electorate artificially divided into a 
parties, are to constitute the social substructure from which these six 
Four of these tribunals will 1 perform merely y advisory functions in re- 
spect to legislation, and will be known as advisory councils (vorberatende 
‘a Be Organe). The first of them, the Council of State, or Siaatsrat, will consist — 4 
ae of from 40 to to 501 members appointed by the cabinet from among persons 7 
"qualified by knowledge and | experience, probably y chiefly bureaucrats and 
politicians loyal to the go government of the. day. They will be appointed 
= for a term of ten years and may be reappointed. The second and third 
tribunals will be known, respectively, as the Federal Council of Culture, | 
-Bundeskulturrat, and the Federal Economic Council, or Bundeswirt- 


schaftsrat, The Council of Culture will be composed ¢ of f rom 30 to » 


representatives of recognized churches, , religious ¢ corporations, s, educational 
and cultural associations, and scientific and artistic | bodies ;4 while 
Economic Council will consist of from 70 to 80 members| derived from a 
several groups of corporations devoted to economic and professional sel 
a. . The chief groups of these peapeeniiones will | be classified as follows: 


“insurance; i(d) trade and ;(e) t the liberal professions; and (f) the 


| a _ importance, but no group of corporations is to have less than three mem- 


bers. 5 Members of. both the. Council of Culture and the Economic Council — 


are to serve ve for six years unless their t tenure is is interrupted bya presidential 


5: order dissolving the councils. Temporarily, at least, they will be appointed 
| -. by t the cabinet, although it is anticipated that they will —e 
selected by the primary organizations which they ox to represent. The 


constitution insists that they shall be irreproachably patriotic.* 
‘The last « of this group of four deliberative tribunals v will be called the 
Council of the Lander, or  Landerrat. Ii It will have a 2 membership ¢ of 18, Si 
consisting of the go governor of each of the eight Austrian. Lénder, the finan- : 
Bh) cial councillor of their respective administrations, the burgomaster | of 


and the financial councillor of his administration.’ 


Each of these four councils will perform its advisory function exclusive-_ 
at the command of of the cabinet, Projects of which can be initiated 


_ 
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eport and recommendations. Projects of a general nature will go go to eee : 
Council of State; | projects which affect cultural or economic interests — 


To be distinguished from these four councils ist the fitfh 
' tribunal which will be known tec hnically | as a “resolving body” (be- 
G Organ). is is the | Federal Diet, ‘or Bundestag. will con-— 
po sist of of 59 members—20 from tl the Couneil of State, 10f from the Council of D 
Culture, | 20 from the Economic Council, and 9 the Council of the 
Lander. Each of the first three of the nile will choose its delegation 
“y from among its entire membership; the Council of the Lander will auto- 
matically send the governors of the ‘eight Lénder and the burgomaster 
of” Vienna.!° Inasmuch as all the members of the advi visory councils will, 
temporarily at Teast, be appointees of the ¢ cabinet, ‘the will also 
have to be regarded as an indirect ‘creation of the ¢ cabinet. 
¥ is the Federal Diet that ‘will bear the greatest: ‘resemblance to a 
_ parliament, since it will have pow er to approve or reject all the cabinet’s 
_ projects of law after these have been considered by the appropriate ad- 
visory council. u Nevertheless, , the procedure which it will observe ir in its 
(dettberstions will be e quite unlike ¢ that of any ‘Western parliament. . The 
only permissible discussion will consist of a formal examination by two 
‘rapporteurs, one favoring, and other. opposing, a ‘project. Amend- 
-_ /ments will not be permitted, and the decision of the Diet must be ren- je 3 
aie dered within a period ¢ of time fixed by the chancellor."* 12 Tn case t the Diet 
‘ rejects | the project, it may be submitted to a popular referendum which, _ 
if favorable, will permit the cabinet to proclaim the p pro} ject a a law ev i 4 
The annual budget, other fiscal _measures, and other miscellaneous 
_ matters a are not to be submitted to an advisory council, but are to be a 
sent directly to the Diet. On these measures, freedom of debate is to ws 
permitted as well as unlimited right « of amending. “In the case of the 
; fs budget, however, which must be | introduced by y the cabinet at least ten 
weeks before the expiration of a fiscal year, the Diet must ‘take either 
~ - favorable or unfavorable action within six weeks. Should it fail to do “2 


the cabinet’s project becomes law automatically.® ia 


ine 


The sixth and last deliberative tribunal fb aphex 3 for is the F ederal 
Assembly, or Bundesversammlung. This is 


Arts. 44,61, Arts. 59, 61. Art. 50. 
MArt. 610 Art. 65. 
‘Art. 
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to 188. ‘members, of the 1e combined | of all fou 


The chief executive organs are to consist st of a a president, : aatie, q 
a cabinet of ministers. control which these officials 


clear that to constitute the center of political gravity. 

The president will be elected for a seven-year term by all the burgo- 

Be =e of Austrian municipalities from among three candidates pro- 

posed by the Assembly.'” On his own s own responsibility, the president 

‘a will appoint and remove the chancellor an and dismiss existing cabinets. 

a Individual ministers will be appointed by yy him upon the recommendation 

4 of the chancellor.® Most of the remaining executive prerogatives, though 
x nominally vested in the president, will be exercised subject to the will = 
and discretion of the chancellor and his colleagues, who must countersign — ; 
al presidential orders and decrees and. assume responsibility for them. 

Their 1 responsibility, how ever, will not | be | of a a political or parliamentary 

"nature, but strictly legal. Except fora ‘vague control by the courts, future 


s Austrian executives will exercise their constitutional discretion as inde- 


The most convincing evidence of the ascendancy of the executive is. “ae 


discerned in an extraordinarily comprehensive decree power. Should 


Diet | prov e incapable of acting expeditiously top protect, the | peace or 
7 4 to conserve the fiscal or proprietary interests of the state, the cabinet may a 
issue a decree authorizing whatever action it considers Suck 
_ a decree will ill have the for force of an emergency law (Notrecht). It may not Jee 
change the constitution; nor may it | seek to give effect to a project of oa nie 
law previously ‘rejected by the Diet unless the Economic > Council and 
“the Council. of Culture have first been dissolved. Should the pc power, for 
3 these reasons, not be comprehensive enough, the cabinet may call upon 2 
_ asuperior authority, nominally vested in the president, and issue what my Ge ie 
called a presidential emergency law  (Notrecht des Bundesprdsidenten). A 
"presidential emergency law may amend th the constitution, although it may 
not set the constitution aside le completely. ’ ‘The Diet ma may secure eancella- 
_ tion of both an emergency law of the cabinet and a . presidential e1 emergency 
; G.. law by a vote of two-thirds of its regular quorum, and emergency laws 
both types lapse after three years unless renewed. 


Art. 
Art. 79. Art. 


nenorm extraordinary tunctions such aS nominating candidates fo 
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_ governments i in time of war or when — security | is 1 threatened and, 


the members of these "Finally, the cabinet is authorized to give 
y legal effect to any project of law which has neither been accepted nor 
rejected by the Diet within the time specified by the chancellor.% 
Though established under corporative auspices, the new constitution 
also» ‘proposes to retain a measure of the federalism of the republican + 
period. With the e exception of Vienna, which becomes a a federal city, the 
“ identity of all the former Lénder is preserved and they ar are e granted what | 
By purport to be generous powers over local legislation, finance, and pre 
ministration. Th he two entire to the 


av 


Republic, is established w with th power to over juris. § 
4 diction.” Real local autonomy, however, is not likely to flourish, despite 
- these provisions, because of the supervisory powers reserved to the central 
_ authorities. These include power to dissolve the diets of the Lander and 4 
“ the municipal council of Vienna;* to disallow laws which they enact aie 
May and to remove the g governors of the Lénder as well as the burgomaster ¢ of sti 


It may be added that the president will also appoint the gov- 


in Ttaly and Germany, where the introduction of authoritarian gov ern- 

was accomplished ¢ over the protest of ther parties politically identified 
with Catholicism, the introduction of such a form of government in 
Austria has been mainly the handiwork of the leaders of just such a party. 

‘It was inevitable, therefore, that their efforts should have been ps 
: ‘influenced by clericalism. The e evidence | of this influence appears in th 
ov ery y preamble of the 1 new constitution , which declares that . Austria me): 
Christian state and piously : affirms that all laws er emanate from God. Ina 
subsequent article, the Concordat concluded with the Roman Church 
os on Jun June 5, 1933, is given the status of constitutional law.” Though rool 


nizing freedom of conscience, , other articles grant the family and educa- 


tional institutions considerable control of Teligious i instruction®® and affirm ran 
it to » be the duty of the s state to guarantee religious and moral instruction 


for youth. 29 Churches, 1 moreov rer, as well a as s religious corporations, are to 


2 Arts. 113, 140. 26 Arts. 114, 138. 
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ntense nationalism of neighboring 

: clericalism, and the resulting type of government, for want of a bette a 

- designation, might a appropriately be called Clerical Fascism or Christian 

oe _ For or several reas reasons, the ca candid observer i is not likely to be ‘too optimis- 

Aa ¢ about the successful application of: the new constitution. — 
o able portions of the instrument appear to have found their inspiration | 
ae sources which have little if anything in common with the practical | 


political needs of contemporary / Austria. The corporative idea, for 

stance, is. borrowed directly from Italy. According to recent “evidence,” 

after ten years: of experimentation, it has not been completely applied 3 
. there. Even if Austria could afford so lengthy an interval for its insti-, ad 
tution—a , doubtful prospect at -present—there is little if any assurance 
= that it would comport with the t traditional forces and inherent t genius of ; 


uation n political life. Already i it is oe the minimum n of auton- ae 


Similar observations may be made concerning the new constitution’ 
a. federal features, despite the fact that federalism, unlike corporativism, 
has actually been a part of Austria’s political experience.” The federalism 
a of the ‘republican | constitution was & kind of modus: vivendi between the 
‘Socia Democratic party of Vienna and d the clerical hinterland. W: ith 
the destruction of the Social Democratic party, the reduction of Vienna ea. 


the status of a federal city, and the complete the elericals 


xecutive theory of the new constitution. 


At best, ‘the numerous the new ‘constitution devoted 
: to this subject may serve: as a gesture to > conciliate the particularists 


Still more weighty reasons for doubting the successful 
the: new constitution are to be discovered in the parlous condition of : 
-Austria’s internal and international political ‘situation. 


80 See « description of the most recent plans for transforming Italy. into a , corpora- 
"tive state in New York Times, Mey 10, 1934. revision of 1926 


of 1929, amending constitution of October 1, 1920, Bundesgeseteblat 

fir die Republik No. 93 (Dec. 10, 1929), p. "1826. See also para. 15 
i transitional constitutional law of December 7, 1929, ibid., no. 93 (Dee. 10, 1929), 
1336. A consideration of these ideas occurs: in M. ‘Graham, ‘ 


¥ 


Crisis in Austria,” in this Review, ‘Vol. 24, Pp. (154 (Feb., 


: 
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Democrats has ‘abated; ; nor will the leaders of National Socialien 
soon cease their agitation to annex Austria to Germany or, failing that, 
to “codrdinate her with their movement in the fashion in which ‘they 
“9 have “ cobrdinated” Danzig. At t the sa same time, , the greatest uncertainty | 
prevails: as to the part which the 1 rivalry of the Powers, particularly Ger- 
: many, Italy and France, 1 will force Austria to play in the international 


arena. . Under such conditions, the state is ors in a position to enter pati 


It would d appear that those chiefly responsible for the new constitution qi 
themselves entertain so some , doubts of their ability to apply it at once, 

_ Though ratified and promulgated as fundamental law, the last article stipu-_ . 
lates that the transition to the political order whiake it contemplates shall © . 
be e regulated by a special constitutional law still to be enacted. A govern- — 
ment spokesman has let it be known that his colleagues anticipate 
- 4 period of transition on of at least two | years. 32 In the meantime , by vii ue 
of a blanket enabling act, also enacted by the rump republican parlia- 


“ment on the cabinet of Chancellor Dollfuss has been a 


J. 


Review of under the Austrian Constitution of 1920.* 
WwW hen Canada set up a federal system of government in 1867, she had a 
nearly eighty years of American experience to build upon. - Consequently, 

E she } was able to evade 1 many of the problems i in which w we find ourselv es 

_ entangled today. W hen Austria provided for judicial rey review, in her con- - 

stitution of 1920, she could profit from more than a century and a quarter 
of American | experience, ‘as well as from the various modifications of the 4 
oe plan to be found in the British Dominions and elsewhere. BY 


 Henee, we should not be surprised to anaes that in the opinion of Dr. 
32 See e New ¥ York Times, May 1, 1934. 
3 For terms of the enabling act, see Art. 3 of the issadibaiai law of April 30, 
concerning ‘‘emergency measures within the scope of the constitution,” 
a 4 Bundesgesetzblatt fiir die Republik Osterreich, No. 72 (April 30, 1934), p. 477. The 


4 
i 


foregoing ar article was in type at the time when the ] political situation was made still 
hazardous by the assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss. 
“4 _ * The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Josef L. Kunz, — 
a the University of Vienna, and to Dr. Erich Hula, formerly of the University of © 
Cologne and now with the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, 


York, for valuable comments on his 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND ‘POLITICS 
Hans Ke Kelsen the » theory and practice ce of judicial | control of | legislation 
~ reached a more ‘complete development i in 1» Austria than i in any « other na- 

tion. 1 The fact that this institution, being completely at odds with the : 

q Fascist ‘conception of unified control, has been abolished by the new 
0 ia science. Even if the writer is mistaken i in his belief that the time has come 


when the American system | is in need of f complete overhauling—in which 


case Austrian experiences s might ¥ well s serve as a starting point, for the 
: reéxamination of basic concepts—a a study of the Austrian system is 


/ decided aid to a more thorough understanding of our own. Although the ~ 
central theory may have been borrowed the United States, the 
differences in technique were exceeded only by the differences in the 
4 concept of ‘unconstitutionality and the effect of a judicial de decision upon 


Granted that provision is is to ber be made for a judicial review of 
of constitutionality, this po power m: may be vested in n the regular courts, or 
, 8 spe special tribunal may be created to exercise it. Austria chose the latter ; 
oes the constitution specifically providing that the ordinary 
= “shall not have power to examine into the validity of laws duly — 
a proclaimed. Instead, ‘special tribunal, the Supreme Constitutional 
Court: (Verfassungsgerichtshof), was created to exercise this s important 


function. ‘This court consisted of fourteen regular members and 


alternates, serve until they should reach the : age ge of seventy 


: years.® As ase of the French administrative court (Conseil d’ a. 


it was felt advisable to draw into the tribunal experts from various walks = 
a - life, including those with legislative or administrative experience. a 


though all appointments were made by ‘the federal president, he was 
in his selections to lists of “nominees submitted. by the ‘national 


the national legislature.’ Aside f rom its power to pass upon 

Kelsen, ‘ ‘Rapport s sur la garantie juridictionelle de la constitution,” 
Institut International de Droit Public (1929), 52, 53. 
Ratified by a rump parliament « on April 30, 1934. ‘Unless otherwise 
references i in the present article are to the constitution o! of 1920. 
89 (1). See also Art.140 (4. 
i cor 4 Arts. 137-148; : and law of April 4, 1930, Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 112. The latter 
a 3 are Const., Art. 147 (1), as amended July 30, 1925; Stat. 1930, Art. 1. Nine mem 
1 an bers teed oe quorum. Stat. 1930, Art. 7. A member might be ineligible to sit 

ina given case because of an indirect interest in the litigation. Jd., Art.12, = 

Const., ‘Art. 147 (6), as amended December 7, 

° by Const., ‘Art. 147, as amended December, 1929. The president, vice-president, 

- six of the associate members, and three of the alternates were chosen from the list a 

prepared by the federal ministry. They must have had experience as judges, ad- 
F ministrative officials, or professors of law or political science. Three associate mem- 
ia _ two alternates were chosen from a list ss by the lower house of the ce 
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the constitutionality of state*® and national laws and the le 


minist ordinances,’ the jurisdicti ion of t the court was strictly | limited, 4 


all against t the: federal state, states, o1 or municipalities w which 


could 1 not be brought before. the r regular ¢ courts.!2 It could also entertain ‘4 . 


“complaints “of a violation of constitutionally rights by reason 


of a decision or a decree of an administrative authority, after adminis. E 
trative e appeals have been exhausted,’ and as a “court of conflicts” it 
determined the respective jariedictions | of the administrative authorities, 
4 the ordinary courts, the administrative court, and the Supreme Consti- 
tutional Court itself.“ It had no ‘general civil or ceriminal jurisdiction 
_whatsoev er, the Supreme Judicial Court (Oberstergerichtshof) being the 
4 court of last resort in such cases.'® Hence, it was free to devote the greater " 
Procedure. re. An n action test the validity of of a statute might be begun 
in any one of four ways. . The constitution provi vided that “ the Supreme — ee 
- Constitutional Court shall render judgment, on application of the federal 3 
ministry, upon the of state laws; on application ofa 
state government, upon the unconstitutionality ‘of federal laws.”'* As 
most ; questions of f legal competence I had to do with the division of of powers 4 
between the federal and state governments, there being nothing in the 
bill of Tights in scope to our own due | process and ‘ 


a 
except by the general that 1 no person should be e ‘eligible for : 
- ment to the court who had not completed the university course in law and ie 
science and ‘practiced an allied profession for at least ten years. Administrative — 
officials w were required to resign their offices before | taking their gate on the court. 
_ Members of either house of parliament, or of a state or local legislature, were in- 
eligible for appointment until the term for which they were elected had expired. __ 


Kelsen, op. cit. supra note 1, p. 198 


a 8 In keeping with American terminology, I have translated land as | state. te. ~ 


10 Const., Arts. 142, 143; Stat. 1930, Arts. 72-81. The charges were by 
The Constitutional Court shall render concerning con- 


bodies, it shall render Paar tg in respect to the declaration that one of its mem- 
has lost his seat.”’ Const. Art. ‘141. And see ‘Arts. | 67-71. 
12 Const., 137; 1880, Arts. 37-41 


14 Const. 
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contract clauses, this. was standard ‘method of instituting such an 

‘ion. It could be brought to “contest the validity either of a statute 
: i _ already enacted, or of a ‘ “project of law destined to be submitted to othe 
decision of a legislative body. 17 Tf a law was directly involved in a case 
before the court, and the members entertained doubts as to its validity, — cota 
a es court could, on its own motion, direct that the constitutional issue 
Be : be raised and decided. ‘8 Prior tol 1929, these were th the only methods where- — 

i by such q questions could be : raised; but i in n that yea year it was 3 provided that 


“the Supreme Constitutional Court shall render judgment upon the un- 


Court or of “the Supreme e 
— (V erwaltungsgerichtshof) , when t the law which is ‘referred to it it 
even as the basis of of a judgment to rendered by tk the court making 
the: request.* ad Such a request could be made only : at a session of t the full 
a court. 20 Tt will be n noted that in no case could an action to test the validity po ies 
of a law be brought in the Supreme Constitutional Court by a private _ res 
citizen,?! although a petition by the Supreme Judicial Court or by the 
= "Supreme Administrative ( Court normally arose out of the arguments of a = 
citizen or of of | his | counsel before such court. 
a In his rey report to the 1928 session of the Institut International de Droit ay 
a $3 Public, Dr. Kelsen suggested that it might prove desirable to permit 
such actions to be brought by a defeated minority of the legislative — 
| = passing the law.” This might well have proved an expeditious manner of | 
bringing the constitutional guarantees 0 of f minority rights into play.” He 
also 0 suggested tl the possibility of creating aT new official whose sole funetion me 
should be to examine all state and national laws, s, and to submit those of ae 
doubtful constitutionality to the consideration of the 
tional Court.% Neither suggestion was adopted. iw 


Stat. 1930, Art. 54, passed in pursuance of Const., Art. 138 (2), added b the 
amendment of July 30, 1925. It was only where the related to the division 


Ul 


S ty ers betw een the federal and state governments, | or betw een two or more 


= 


after the practice in See M. Z. Peska, “Le y 


la constitution Tschecoslovaque” (1930), 47 du Droit Public, 224. 


It is the opinion of jurists that allow this to 
too serious danger of rash actions, , and the risk of an unsupportable obstruction 
he the rolls.” They concede, however, that | “it is s incontestibly in in this manner that 4 
the political interest that exists in the elimination of irregular acts would receive ve 


th ” 
e most radical satisfaction. Kelsen, cit. p. 
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is Regardless of the n manner sr in which the action was s commenced, the | 


re only certain ‘parts thereof, and t to specify, in detail, the ¢ objections to P 


hearing, to which the governments were invited.*’ If the 
‘Tequest was presented by th the Supreme J udicial Court or by the Supreme _ 
Administrative Court, ‘the parties to the litigation ‘out of which this 
request: arose were also summoned. personally. In addition, the court 


- might summon o ther “interested parties” to appear at the hearing,” 29 4 
either personally or through attorneys.®° Essentially, how ever, “the de- 
_fense of federal laws which [were] attacked [belonged] to the federal 
= government; that of state | laws, | to the proper state government.” 731 To ey: : 
prev ent ‘undue delay, it w was provided further that the hearing must be . 
held and the decision of the court rendered ‘ ‘as soon as possible. during — 
the month following the request.”"®= 
It is, to” be sure, “extremely to to have to annul a law, 
even more so a treaty, for unconstitutionality after it has been in force, 
“without being questioned, for: many years.” Hence, it | has been sug- 
“gested that. the. period during which the constitutionality « of a 
enactment may be e attacked should be limited to five, or possibly even 
{ _ three, years from the date on which it went into force.* But Austria did 
see fit to adopt any such limitation, the constitution that 


35 

such an in act ion might be brought ‘ ‘at any time. iol mee ‘<a <a 

ffect of Unconstitutionality. ‘The Austrian court had true judicial 

veto. In the belief that “it is necessary, if one desires that the s constitution — 

: efficaciously guaranteed, that the act submitted to the control of 

. the: Supreme Constitutional Court should be directly annulled by its. 

decision,’ provision was made that when an was held ‘unconsti- 

Stat. 1930, Arts. 15, 62 2 (1). 


— 


_ were summoned to the hearing with ee ce that it it a as 8 permissible for them | 
to participate therein. Id., , Art. 56 (2). wie 
Td. Art. 63 (1). Id., Art. 30 Td., Art. 24 

'Id., Art. 63 (1). At the time of the summons, ‘the non- .-plaintifi governments = 
“were invited to present to the court, not less than one week prior to the date set 
for the hearing, a written brief on the questions to be decided. Jd., Arts. 56 Bh iG 
63 (2). The statement filed at the time the action was brought (see supra note (25) = 
om may be considered as constituting the plaintiff’ s brief. Greatest reliance was placed, - 
however, upon oralargument. 
88 Id., Art. 63 (3). Kelsen, op. cit. supra note 1, P. 121, 
Td. "Such a is in force in Peska, op. cit. su supra ‘note 
Kelsen, op. cit. supra note Pe 120. And see “Les 
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4 a national or a state law was to the federal chaneellor 

b. or to the governor of the state, who immediately published a rane 
annulling the statute.” This decree was required to state 
act was s annulled as a whole or in part, and to specify the particular de- ; 
¢ision of the court upon which it was based.** 


judgment: of annulment became effective on the day of 


which had been a abrogated by the the law now set aside as 


following publication.” This ‘enabled it, at its giv 
|= legislature an n opportunity t to replace > the | impeached law with anew 

valid one before the annulment, became effective. ‘Originally, this 
period of grace was limited tos six ‘months, but it was ‘subsequently ex- 

When a question as to the validity of a given statute no been certified " 
the Supreme Constitutional Court by the Supreme Court or the 
_ Supreme Administrative ‘ive Court, and the |: law had been held unconstitution- ne 


al the tribunal n | making the request did not apply this act to t the = 


= which gave rise to the re request, but decided it, instead, as if the stat- 
a ute had never been onde - With this single exception, which was justified A 
cf purely on grounds of expediency, the judgments of the court were never 


4 retroactive in | effect » and hence had no bearing whatsoever | upon any of acs - 


the juridical : acts previously taken upon the basis ¢ of the statute in ques- — 
tion.“ could the « question be: reopened without the reénactment of the 


annulled law by the legislature, since the effect of the decision was defi- 
gee 37 Const., Art. 140 (3). The } provision was clearly mandatory. 
: Const., Art. 140) (3). 5 
Const. Art. 140 (4), as as amended 1929. 


@7d., a8 amended July 30, 1925. 
We 4“ “This retroactive effect of the annulment i isa 3a technical necessity y because with- 


not have an immediate and consequently sufficiently cogent interest to cause 
intervention of the constitutional court. eed . It is necessary to encourage them -s . 
oa ines “present these requests by attributing in case of annulment a retroactive effect. a 
“ For example, if a statute into force in March, and the judgment of 
annulment did not become effective until July, the annulled act was still applied : ais ee 
a /. a set of facts arising in May. In short, the citizen had no alternative to abiding oi Pay 

by the law while it remained on the statute book save to run the chance that it” - 


his would be his case that would be made te basis of a petition to the Supreme Con 7 
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purposes the effect « of such a Judgment same as if the statute had 
a Summary . Thus we ‘see that under the Austrian system ¢ 
uestions were ‘not raised in the trial court 2 ‘and subsequent ly appealed 
to the court of last. resort, : as with: us, but w were, instead, taken n directly fo 
to the latter tribunal, which was the sole court authorized to pass upon i : 
them. Speaking generally, only a national or state ministry could insti-— 
tute such an action as of right, although either the Supreme Judicial e 
Court or the Su preme Administrative Court, and on occasions | th 
pre 
‘Supreme ( Constitutional Court itself, could authorize the bringing « of sue 
an action. The ‘sole question presented for consideration was the v validity 
of the statute, which was. considered entirely apart from any specific 
® demand for relief. If the Supreme C Constitutional Court held the Statute 
unconstitutional, ‘the latter was annulled p pro fu uturo and was removed. 
from 1 the s statute books, either a at once or at a named « date not more than — 
. . ieee year thence. The time required for the entire process, from the filing 
ee, of the action to the rendering of the judgment, could not exceed thirty — - i 
i. oa days. As the: case might be brought even prior to the introduction of a ‘ a 


ocr bill, it was thus possible for the question to be > decided an and the proposed — : 


“statute held unconstitutional before its final passage, and hence | befor 
its promulgation a as law. Similarly, under sv such an enpeditions ‘procedure 


| — 


4 into effect.“* And since the judgment of was not retroactive 
d, further, served definitely to repeal the act, no could possibly 


* “they a arose prior to or subsequent to the decision of the Supreme Consti- “ 
University of California at Los Ang 
ere 
The : of such a practice n may have been due, in part, to the fact 
‘Continental jurists as a group consider the judicial review of legislation essentially : 
“4 legisl: ativein character, ath ott 25 ja bays gts 
: a 6 4 It should be noted that a asain law could not go into effect until eight weeks of 
following the date of its passage, unless the federal ministry consented 
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The Effect of the e Non-Recognition of Manchukuo. When the United 
government, on january 7 7, 1932, and the Extraordinary 


q of determinin ng what would be the precise e Ne as fa far as initiations’ 


relations ions are concerned, , of withholding ‘recognition of -Manchukuo 
may seem strange that the decision to resort to non-recognition : 
‘ "sanction was taken before an attempt was made to determine the practical if | 


, : effects of such action on the we ar Eastern situation. Presumably, how ever, a 


a 4 "The pregise ‘manner it in n which t the application of ‘eoercive force will be 
carried out in a given case, and the results which such application: of 
& - force will have, cannot very well be determined i in advance of the action — 
™ In order to give genuine authority to non-recognition as a sanction, it - 
is is necessary that the effect Of withholding recognition be as op 
_ pressive as possible. The non-recognized state must be isolated from the _ 
rest of the world, as completely a as ‘conditions permit. Such result neces- 


sarily involves" unanimous, substantially unanimous, action on the 
art of all governments. Concerted Ponte must be made to aves any 


wi 
With a view to giving greater meaning non-recog- 
nition policy as applied to Manchukuo, the Advisory Committee, 


= vided for by the Assembly in its report of f February 24, 1933, has made a 


-specialstudy of t the problem an and communicated its findings tothe: members ee: 3 
of the League a and the 1 non- -member states to to which the Assembly’ SI Te- Poa 


of 24 regarding the Sino-J apanese dispute had been sent.? 
the ‘Assembly stated that the “maintenance and recognition of the existing 
os _ régime in Manchuria” was excluded, as such action would be ‘ a oil 
Ba the good understanding between the two countries on whi e 
depends.” It followed, therefore, that ‘in adopting the present report, the members 
- of the L veague intend to abstain, particularly as regards the e existing régime in in Man- : 
_ churia, from any act which might | prejudice o or delay the ‘carrying out of the re recom- 
a mendations of the said report. They will continue not to recognize this waypee: 
a ’ a jure or de facto. They intend to abstain from taking any i isolated 
4 themselves as well as with the interested states not members of the League.”’ = : 
A (Extra). 22. 1933. VII. Pt. IV, See. 
Lied a The Advisory Committee consists of the representatives of the Committee ~ me 
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y had been sent. It was assumed by the Committee that, unless informal 4 
to the contrary, the governments of those states represented on the Ad- 
vi isory Committee as well as those of League members not so represented 3 
problems \ s which the ‘Committee has so far investigated, and 0 
which it makes specific recommendations to the individual gov zovernments, 4 
are as follows: (1) the question of the participation of the present govern 
-ment of Manchuria in international conventions; (2) 1 the basis. of admis Re 
‘sion of Manchukuo mail matter to the postal services 0 of other her countries, — 


and the status in other countries of of Manchukuo ) postage stamps; ( th 


chukuo; (4) problems that may be by the by 
of concessions or appointments in Manchuria; (5) the question of pass- 
ports; (6) the position of consuls; pear (7) the application to 4 


¢ 


Manchukuo of the import and export certificates system applicable to 
trade ‘in opium, under provisions of the Geneva Opium | Convention of 
1925 and the Limitation Convention of 1931. 
he findings and recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
these several questions are as follows: 
1. It is assumed that, in deciding not t to recognize, either de jure or 
de facto, the existing régime in | Manchuria, the members of the League 
will take all 1 necessary steps to prevent Manchukuo from | acceding 
existing international conventions. These cc conventions fall into two. cate. 
gories—closed conventions and open conventions. In the case of closed 
7 conventions, i. e., those under which the parties have to be consulted a 
Precedent to the admission of new members, the Committee : assumes 
‘i that non- -recognizing states will refuse to agree to the admission of Man- ‘g 


chukuo. In the case of open: conventions, i. , those to which states may 


‘Nineteen (provided for in in ‘the Assembly resolution of March 11, 1932), Canada, 


the United States and Russia to codperate in its work. The United States accepted — 
and Russia Tejected the invitation. The general mandate of the Advisory Com- 

mittee is a . to follow the situation [in the Far East], to assist the Assembly z 
performing its duties under Article 3, paragraph 3 [of the Covenant] and, with Ss 


11988. VII; CL. 117. 1933. 


Early in June, 1933, the Committee completed its findings on the con ae 
| = it considered to be inv olved in the policy of non-recog- 
in Manchuria, and on the 14th of the month | 
a ; FS ql its recommendations were forwarded to the governments of members of _ * M 
4 
| li a be 
— 
tt 
itm 
| 
' 4 

— 
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— 
the Special Session > 
Plenary Meeting, | 
— 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
— unilateral action, the Committee recommends that the mates 
_ ith which the acts of accession to such conventions are deposited i 
con nsult : all o of the contracting parties: to the convention in question in case 


Manchukuo should indicate a desire to accede thereto. The parties v s would 


a ‘thus be | given an opportunity to g give a a negative « opinion : as to the ac accept- 


bei in conformity with the Assembly’s action of February 24. Mor eover, “ 


~ the e depository state would thus be able, i in replying to Manchukuo’ Sap- ae 
"plication, to. make use of the of opinions of the other contracting states.‘ 


_ and the states with which acts of accession are to be deposited, and which ic 
would therefore assume the initiative in consulting the other contracting states in 

—_ regard to the acceptance or refusal of an act of accession submitted by Manchukuo: a >) 

= Convention of December 31, 1913, for the constitution of an Inter 

Convention of March 15, 1886, for the International Exchange of ie aa 

Official Documents and of Scientific and Literary Publications. 


Bape of July 5, 1890, e establishing an International Union for = wari 


the Publication of Customs Tariffs. 


International Convention on Madrid, Decem 
ber 9, 1932, establishing the for Telecommunica- 
Convention on the of Aérial Navigation, Paris, October 


— a the constitution of an International Office for Dealing | 
with h Contagious D Diseases of Animals, Paris, January ‘ 25, 1924. Salil 


for the. constitution of a an international 


etric Conventi on, signed May 20, 1875, revised 19: 1921, respecting aaa 
Constitution of an International Office of Weights and Meas sures. 


ae Sanitary Convention, opened for signature at Paris, on June 26, 1 1926. ian Ape 


International Agreement respecting the « constitution of — 
national Office of Public Health, Rome, December 9, 1907. 

Netherlands: Conventions signed at the Second Hague Conference (1907). 
International Opium n Convention, signed at at The the Hague on 
International Sanitary Convention for Air 1933. 

Switzerland: Convention regarding Industrial Property (establishing the Inter- — 


- national Office of the Union for the Protection of Industrial Property; an 


first co convention 1883, revised 1 1925. di 


: mee of the accession of Manchukuo, and such decision, it is held, would ba ‘ 


| 

—— 
4 — 
a 
q | 
= 
— 
| 
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The gave especial to the case of conventions con- 


— ‘@uked under the auspices of the League of Nations. The majority of these — 
4 are open for subsequent accession, subject to decisions taken solely by 


signatories is s required. n case of ‘open League 1e conventions, “the § 
_tary- -General of the League ¢ could not receiv e any accession from ‘Manchu- 
e kuo.’’ oak he French go gov ernment has been asked to act as consultant in the 


case of the Conventions for the Supervision of the fesirepo in Arms and 


2, 


Pacific Settlement of ‘International Disputes Protocol of ‘Sig- 2 
‘nature of the Permanent Court of International Justice, as these contain be 
aecession clauses which have the effect of. th auto. 


1. missions anda associations w which \ Ww vere not ‘created. under international a 
ventions. Inasmuch as these commissions sand a associations were not set 


_— up under international | conventions, the Committee held that no claim: 4 
; to de jure recognition of a state could be deduced from “the admission to Ng 
or participation in these commissions or associations of a delegate of any — 
‘public authority whatever.” he Committee also held that neither could 

de facto: recognition be claimed as a result of f “the admission to or partici- a 
pation i in these bodies ofa delegate appointed by a pi public authority, if 
these bodies also include delegations 0 of administrations or ‘private e associa 
= ” The Committee indicated, however, the desirability | of League — 
miinhers, represented in such organizations, u sing every means w ithin a 
their power to prevent the of of 


Convention: for the constitution of an International Union for the BS 


_ Protection. of Literary and Artistic Works concluded 
September 9, 1886, revised 1928). an 

an Postal Convention (latest revised text, London, June 28, Be: 


Geneva Convention for the amelioration of the condition of the 


wounded and sick ‘in armies in the field (Red Convention), 
signed at Geneva on July 27, 1929. 
Convention ‘relating to to the Treatment of Py risoners of w ar. : 


a 
— 
pre 
Committee held that no action on the part of the contracting parties was_ 
By Fi 
| 
a 
4 
— 
— 
similar to that of the governments of those 
— whieh conventions have been deposited.” — 


That 


“ete a difficult situation. On July 24, 1932, and: under the provisions - 


a of Article 27 of the Universal Postal Convention, 5 the Chinese -govern- 
ia ment requested the e Universal Postal Ur nion to the f ing notifica- 


all postal s ‘ser ice in has 


2. That “all for and America will } 


forwarded respectively via the Suez Canal and the Pacific Ocean. 
_ The Chinese government requests that all post-offices of the member 


states will do the same with their mails destined for China; 
That all stamps issued by the ‘puppet apie ernment will beiky lid. 
mail matter or parcels” bearing these illegal stamps will be 
ai Aside from incorporating in its report this notification « of the eae 
the > Advisory Committee simply reminded members of the 


hat Manchukuo is not a member of the Universal | eat 
- League th at Manchukuo is not a member of the Universal Postal — 


procedure had been outlined under dealing with the 


= 3. In regard to the currency question, the Committee pee er that i 


deemed it inexpedient to propose that individual governments should 
_ prohibit transactions in Manchukuo currency, since ‘“‘a domestic currency eT 
and is used in the same way as any object rie ; 


is created by a domestic 
of value bought and sold in international trade. It calls attention, howe 
ever, to the desirability of preventing official al quotations in Manchukuo 
‘currency in those countries which 3 ‘maintain a: an official foreign a 
~The ‘Committee held there w was nothing in the As 
; 4 ~ sembly’ s report of February 24 which could be ‘interpreted to prohibit 
nationals of states m members of the League from entering into 


| = business relations with a | anyone i in ‘Manehuria o or r accepting conc concessions Bre 


from the authorities thereof, it rested with each member of the ‘League to 


inform it its s nationals of the risks a attendant: upon such relations, a and | par- 
ticularly the difficulty in protecting its nationals and their interests in 
~ Manchuria. Individuals should also be informed of the ‘ “probable a atti- 
tude of the Chinese authorities with regard to the validity of such nel : ae 
* This article i is as follows: “Temporary st suspension n of se service. When, as a 


"trations concerned.” U niversal Postal Union: Convention of London om une 28, 1 


— 
| 
3 
| 
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| 
— 
xecution of services temporarily, in whole or in part, it is bound to give notice 


authorities established in Manchuria.” = 

_ 5. The Committee was of the opinion that non-recognizing govern- 

ments co could not accept passports issued by the Manchukuo govern- 
map ment, and therefore could not allow its agents t to visa su such documents, — 


abroad might be given an “identity-document or a laissez-p ~passer” by the 
= of the country which they wish to visit. The same procedure could 


be followed by countries of transit, or the countries of transit could visa 


‘the > “identity-document ‘or laissez-passer” issued by 1 the authorities of 
‘the country of f destination. The consuls, in order to make > certain « 1 of the 
identity « of the applicant, could utilize the documents issued by Man- 


chukuo authorities whether they are called passports, -laissez-passer, 
= what not. These considerations, naturally, ‘apply with even 


FEAT SRE RSS 


Consuls s should be cautioned rain from any ‘type of 

action w which ‘ “could be interpreted expressly or by implication as a 
declaration that they regard the authorities established in Manchuria as _ 

| the proper government of the country.” Governments, in making consular g 
appointments to Manchuria, may be guided by their special lees 
The Committee recommends to members of and 
wag interested non-member states that the provisions of Chapter V of the 34 
_ Geneva Opium ‘ Convention (1925) be applied to opium exports to Man- a 
churia. Applications for export of opium, or other ' dangerous drugs, to ie 

A Manchukuo o territory ‘ ‘should not be granted ‘unless ‘the applicant pro- a 
eee duces an an n import certificate i in accordance with ‘the Convention of such & a 
a nature as to satisfy the ¢ government to which the application i is made that 
goods in are not to be imported into Manchukuo 


United States consuls are still carrying on their functions i in i 
= - consuls in China do not function under exequaturs; therefore the question of 
granting recognition through the acceptance of an exequatur does not arise, 1.¢., if 
Manchukuo is presumed to succeed to China in this area. The procedure in ‘appoint 3 
ing g consuls is for the American g government merely to notify the Chinese 


1 


— 
il 
| 6. The Committee was of the a 
it for replacing consuls in Man 
a 
i | a 
if 
“but governmens— 
authorization should accompany the consignment, but governments 
im 
it 


tion t to Manchukuo, since action might be | as a de facto 


In addition to making the recommendations, the Committee’ 
report calls to the attention of the members of the League that in 
sits ‘capacity of an advisory body i it remains at the disposal of f members of Be. ; 


g the League for the examination of any question, within the sc scope e of its. 
em 


reference, which ee may request r to study with a view to | oe pom 


q slow but progressive action, with a view to s¢ securing codperation not only 


--among League members but among non-members, on a small series of 
details. Whether or not the will ultimately 


dealing ‘with this very delicate q question. The policy down is one of 


jae may * provided with a plausible excuse for rema ols herself un 


fettered such What outcome of the situation 


| ot 


— 

7 
— 
: 
4 ‘Weal the Lime. 1€re 18 possi that the continued @p- 
plication to Manchukuo of the policy of non-recognition may prove 
boomerang and result in greater advantage to Japan than she otherwise 
| would derive from the existing situation in the Far East. If M anchukuo be - 
adhering to any international conventions made in a 
4 7 past, and is not permitted to sign any international conventions to ——.  &§ - 
& 
a 
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ONE EWS AND Notes 


Compited’ y the Managing Editor 


Roger ] H. a Mawr College, ‘is the 


‘Under auspices of the Municipal | Association, Professor 
‘Meets B. Lambie, of ‘the University of Minnesota, will devote part. of | 
the coming academic year to conferences in 


_ Dr. Irvin Stewart, formerly ‘i the Univ versity 0 of Texas a the hom 


can University, and more , recently. connected with the Department ¢ of 
State at Washington, was appointed by] President Roosevelt. in June as 
a a member of the newly established federal communications c commission, - 


On June 1, ‘Professor Alpheus Mason, | of Princeton ‘University, 


e ‘the principal : address before the New ‘Jersey State Bar Association 
on the ‘subject « of “The Supreme Court Yesterday and Today. . ae 
At the celebration of the | hundredth anniversary of the Univ ersity of | 
i ‘Bern, Sw itzerland, on June 1- 3, the degree of Doctor rerum politicarum = 


a Bc: causa was conferred upon Professor Robert C. Brooks, of Swarth- 3 
more College, in recognition of his writings on Swiss subjects. — a 
_ During the summer quarter, Professor William Anderson, of the Unie 


versity of Minnesota, was visiting professor at the University of  Chicagasid 
where he gave Municipal government and delivered 


‘special lectures on “The Outlook for Local Government. 
Professor Charles M. Koneier, of the ersity of Ilinois, will on 


At Indiana niversity, Professor Frank G. Bates been succee led 
acting chairman the department of of government t by F Professor Ford, 


Pe 


Under the auspices sof the Policy | Committee’ s sub- committee on on educa- j 
tion, , Professor James Hart, of Johns Hopkins University, conducted in 5 
Baltimore. on May 12-13, a conference of political scientists, public 3 


betw een Government at and Business.” 


= and representativ of interests on “New Re Relations 


tes 


— 


— 

— a 

#3 

| 

a 

| 

og 

versity of Michigan. During his absence his courses in municipal govern- 
will hatanght hy Dr_ Chesney Hill who aftersarvine ananamistant 

|| 


In addition to round | table leaders at the | Vi irginia Institute of Public 


W. Coker, of Yale University, was in n charge of of a a group wins withthe 
topic “Dictatorship and Democracy.” 
Before proceeding to Europe while on sabbatical leave from the Uni- 


versity of California at at Los Angeles, |] Professor J. A.C. Grant gave courses 

in the e summer ion of t the University at Berkeley. cy: 


Professor Charles E. ‘Martin, of the ‘University « of Washington, 


for the summer quarter with Maleoln m, of & Univer- 


sity of Southern California. 


Florence P. Jensen has resigned her professorship at Rockford 


Dr. Henry Reining, dr, formerly ¢ of the University of f Southern ( Cali- 
fornia, 4 has been appointed instructor in political science Princeton 


j 


Frank M. Stewart and Charles HL. Titus, of of the Walt 
of California at Los Angeles, have been appointed members of ¢ an sve 


“committee to to the Los Angeles ¢ city council to study t the city charter 
suggest amendments for adoption at thefallelections. 


Daily N ews, China, ir in September. 


Mr. Vv. 0. Key, Jr., graduate student in political science at the Uni- 

versity of ' Chicago, has been appointed lecturer i in political science at 
University of of California at Los Angeles, and will offe offer ¢ courses in Ameri- 


been succeeded at J Ro nhovde, re- 
versity. 


Professor W ‘illiam E. Mosher, of | ‘Syracuse University, has been ap- 


pointed d director of the electric rate surv ‘authorized by Congress at 


its last s session, 

Waldo E Ww ‘altz, associate in English at the University of Illinois 

graduate student in political science at that institution, has accepted 

position as professor of political sciene science at the 


Mr. Clyde Snider, jer, instructor i in political science a Indiana 


a. 
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Sikes, who completed his work for the doctorate 
. political s science at the Un aiversity of Illinois in June, » has: accepted a an _ 


J une and 3, a Conference on Problems of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministratio was | held att the of Chicago w under the a auspices of 


Commission ‘as did a considerable number of ; 


ministrators and teachers in the field of public 
ernor Poorest of Colorado has appointed an interim ‘committee 


members i is Lashley G. Harvey, of the State eachers 


a Edwin E. WwW Witte, of the University of been 
appointed executive director of the surv ey which is being made under > 
the auspices of a cabinet committee preliminary | to the formulation of + 


“4 program of social insurance to be presented by President Roosevelt to 


_ Congress i in Ja January. He will be on leave of absence fr rom m the University 


T he Divis ision of Economies and ‘History, of the tinsel Endowmen 


vey of the 


_ parts ray the study have, indeed, been under 1 way for two year years, ~~ the 
more comprehensive plan has been perfected only recently. The investi- a 
- gations relating particularly | to political science will be directed by Dean 


Corbett of McGill 


Dalhousie University. 


Dr. ‘Herman Uhl, who recently completed. his work for the 
degree at ‘the Johns Hopkins University, has been s appointed secretary “i 
of the bureau of public. administration at the University of of Virginia, and 
is teaching the c courses of Dr. George W. Spicer i in the second term of the 1 
summer session. Dr. Spicer is on leave in the | second term to pursue his 
arch on the growth of executive power in Virginia. Pint | 


_ Under the auspices of the Committee on Civie | Education by Radio 

and the American Political Science Association, ,in coéperation with the 2 

= Municipal League, an eighth series of “You and Your Govern- 
ment” ’ radio programs was was started on June 26. on the general topic, ' hs 
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AND 
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‘Aug. ig. 21. Higher . Administrative Standards 


Ernest. a Bohn, at of 


Russel Sprague, Chairman of Board of Supervisors, 
pt. 11 County: Rule 
George W gh ly Chairman Virginia P= 
‘Sept. 18 A ‘Suburban New Deal 
Mrs. William H. Lough, Secretary of the. 
Gulick, Director of] Institute of Public  Administra- 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Crisis By Lipsy | RoGErs. (New York: W 


Company. (1934. Pp. 166.) 


This is a study of democracy with its back to is — 


the 2 world-wide governmental crisis in the endeavor to reach some 


clusion as to hether ‘the libertarian forms of government ‘which developed 


during the nineteenth century must inevitably give way to some e variety 
“a of authoritarian rulership. This general question in all its varied phases is — 


and accurate grep of ‘the world’s 's ; political troubles at the present hou 


Professor Rogers | has not attempted | to write a a systematic treatise 01 
the e principles or r practice of governmental reorganization. . His a aim 


reaction, reconstruction, and reform which world is passing a 


4 ry 
‘mean and where 1 they seem to be leading us. wre 


_ The idea is to give his readers some inkling of what these happenings 


sa safe for. democracy. On the morrow of the potas ‘conflict, there wa 


a general gaol of peoples had been held in varying q 


never or discovered putt two methods. of rulership, ‘namely, 


government byt tradition and | gov ernment by force. Some of the democ- 


_racies which were e the progeny of the war had no fixed traditions. | Im 
evitably they soon swung to the other alternative. 
The author then traces in some detail the spread 
; interspersing lively comments as he goes along. A good deal o of attention 

‘is given to 0 Fascism, and Hitlerism i in th their varied phases. . Another st stimu- 


= 


have had to be made by divers European’ governments: in the effort to 
democratic edifices from crumbling. T he sinuosities of national 
- polities in Great Britain and France during the past dozen years ‘are 


__ briefly sketched. I From this survey Professor Rogers" concludes that a 


course in n any y ordinary cr crisis when it sets ou out to do: 80, and that resort to 


a dictatorship is neither essential nor inevitable | in countries where tra- 


- ditions of constitutionalism are firmly set. When a parliament or congress _ 


> _ temporarily transfers praetorian powers to the chief executive for use in ~ 
a. 4 an emergency, such action i is often hailed as an indication that representa- 


has gone bankrupt, but Rogers b believes that 


dating chapter reviews the v various compromises with 


well- anchored democratic. government can hold measurably well to its 
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does not believe in evading issues or “concealing I his own opinion 


~ 
eali s. 

haps he would not be willing to die for any of the opinions expressed in z 


this little volume, but he has at at any rate given his readers some tis _ “ 


= o think about, including his parting shot that ‘ “anyone who has se seen ote . 


government and iaduitey at close range should be convinced that — 
he 


former to administer the latter would in the United States — 
accompanied | by waste and greater 


than the waste and 


Do We Wa ant Fascism? By CARMEN HaIpER. (New Yorks, John Day 


B. U. F.; Oswald Mosley and British Fascism. By DRENNAN. hon 


aa The first of these two books consists of two » parts, 0 one e dealing with the ‘ yee 


rise of Fascism in 1 Europe, the « other with the situation in 2 the United ; 
- States. The former is » the best brief analysis of the Fa 


aider’ previous work, Capital and Labor under Fascism, fernished con-— 
vincing evidence of her competence for her task. Her diagnosis of the ae 
and economic conditions under which Fascism developed is 
excellent. . It is more dispassionate and objective ' than that in Strachey’ oe 
; 7 The Menace of Fascism, with which it is most comparable, and will be 
; more serviceable to American teachers of comparative government. The — 
chapter on the fundamentals of Fascism, however, reflects an ‘attitude uy 
‘toward Fascism n not fre rom that of Strachey. 


vhat less satisfactory. 
author indicates enough the p possibility of Fascist movements 


in the United | States ar and sets forth the grounds: for her conviction that 

4 _ such movements are to be deplored. But she does not give a clear answer a 
_ her main question. For whether we want Fascism depends partly upon Ee nee, 
= our consciousness of a freedom of choice in the matter, and partly upon din: 


* the nature of the alternatives. Miss Haider apparently dc does not believe ae) i 

Fascism is inevitable i in America, but whether : it is to be avoided by 
maint taining g somehow the present political and economic 0 order or only by 

vay ated a form of socialism or communism remains in doubt. The root a 

of the to be a a failure to distinguish between the various 
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| twenty-page discussion which is well worth reading whether one agrees 
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forms of which may | be possible 
3 The v volume o1 on Mosley and British Fascism is 3 the work o of the : ablest of 
: the theoreticians in the British Union of Fascists. It is strongest where _~ 
_ Miss Haider’s analysis most needs supplementing, that is, in its portrayal 
of the psychological environment of Fascism. Its strength lies, however, 
— not in any deliberate treatment of the psychopathology of the British — 
me = population, , but in the whole tone of of the book, which unconsciously be- _ 2 
Wee: 
; trays t ys the ‘temper of British Fascism. A perusal « of the volume will confirm — a 
the reader’s 3 disposition n to sympathize ¥ with Miss Haider’ s reaction against 2 
Fascist may be found. It will also” 


Britain 


ARTHUR N. 


Governments in in By RayMonp LESLIE (New 


Thomas | Nelson and Sons. 1934. Pp. xiv, 440. 


_ The publications | of the Foreign: Policy “Association, in the form of 
Foreign Policy Reports, are \ well known to students of public affairs. ‘The 
> Association, through its interest in n and studies of political deve elopments = Es. 
. in the various parts of the world, is able to present up-to-date 2 accounts in a 
___-Fespect to certain countries and their institutions which are apparently i in & 
never-ending flux. The volume entitled New Governments in Europe is a 7 
collection of such | uch accounts, revised at the last possible moment and 
‘ ‘elaborately documented. They deal, as the sub- title indicates, with “the | a 
trend towards dictatorship.” ’ The e collaborators co consist of two 0 members 0 of | a 
the staff of the Foreign Policy Association and two able teachers. A short ae es 
Preface has been written by theeditor, 
: p= _ Three sections of the volume are contributed by Dr. Vv era Micheles a i 
Dean. An introductory section of some twenty pages, “ “The Attack 
Democracy,” strikes the key-note of the several studies. The e other ty two 
< - sections are > studies of Fascist Italy and Soviet ‘Russia. They ai are placed ae 
yr first and fourth : respectively i in the s series s of five studies. They are satis- 7 
factory accounts of what are doubtless the best established and mostim- 
portant of the European dictatorships, 
second section, that by Dr. Dr. Mildred Ww ertheimer on the Nazi 
= Revolution, is perhaps, from the na nature of the case, the nm most | ‘difficult: ei. 
attempt made in the volume. ‘Though the Third Reich has 0 only y recently & 
celebrated its first birthday, , this section manages to compress within re- ia 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND - 


and eqedally important chapter, an ‘account of pe 


a - of the Third Reich; and, finally, it deals with the position of the J ews me a Sr. 


In a third section, entitled “Stability i in the Baltic States,” Professor . 
Malbone W . Graham, of the University of California at Los — - 


briefly traces recent ‘political events successively in Finland, ‘Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland. 


‘The final section is ‘concerned. with “Spain the “Republic.” ” 


the risk f odious comparison, one is tempted to award it first | prize as 
- the most successfully organized and executed of the several studies. The 


guthor is of the College of the City of New York. 


of Virgi inia. 


of in Germany; A Study of the German Presi- 

By “Pp HENEMAN. (Minneapolis: The ‘Voyageur 


‘y oe title indicates, the author traces the various aspects ; of the grc growing & 
: power in Repu iblican Germany, a development which ended 
: abruptly in 1933. In the first chapter, entitled “From the Pre-War to the 
Post-War System, a rather legalistic tic sketch of f the imperial constitution 
oe provides the background for: a discussion of ‘the transition | into which it 
during and after the War. The author’s failure to use 
= materials gathered by the parliamentary investigating commission 
e on “The Causes of the German Collapse in 1918” and similar documen- re 
i tary evidence deprives: his analysis of striking originality or profound in- 


sight. . Again the notion that the pre-war German government was 


When Mr. . Heneman comes | to ons 


“absolutist” suggests ¢ certain lack of historical background 
consider “The Constitutional. Assembly 
“study of the essential documents, he arrives at statements which can 


accepted a as substantially accurate, although u unfortunately they are 


summarized 1 succinctly. In fact, there is a certain diffuseness t to the whole 
| which could, in the opinion | of the r reviewer, , have been avoided 


— 61 
a 
gtrieted limits a formidable amount of interesting and Important material. 

7 
present volume contains a rather extensive discussion of avery 
significant topic. The material is presented in readable fashion, partly 

— 
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and a comparison the’ French and the power 
_ is woven into o the discussion. This chapter serves as an introduction to. ee 
the 1 ‘more detailed discussion of the fo llowing three chapters, which are 


tive Affairs,” “President a1 and Cabinet,” 


gee far bavend the veil as it hung over 
. And again sources are insufficient. Several 8 theses, 


The also lacks theoretical comprehension. The 
intrinsically important chapter on president and cabinet begins with a 
een rench parliamentary gov overnment, but 


of men like e Barthélemy, Hatschek, Kelsen, 0 or r Smend, to ‘mention 1 only ; 
some of the better known authors. A further exploration. of these earlier ss 
_ studies would have broadened the author’s comprehension of the 1 Md | 
problems and helped him in eliminating mutually conflicting views: and- 
interpretations. It would | perhaps have persuaded h him of the de- 
sirability of ‘drastic cutting: in his is presentation of well known facts : 
feature of the book is two chapters on “The First President: 
-Friedrich: Ebert” and “Paul von Hindenburg, President, ” although they — 
too could have been made considerably more valuable if readily ae 
documentary evidence had been studied. At least: Scheidemann and 
Stresemann would seem entitled te toa a hearing, particularly ‘since a whole 
‘ section of the latter’s diaries is concerned with the election of Hindenburg, | a 
and others with the difficulties encountered by Stresemann in h securing 7 
- the aged Field Marshal’s adherence to the policy of Locarno. ot 
a. summary, it may be said that we have in Mr. , Heneman’ sbooka 


good beginning f for a a a really val valuable le study 0 on an an important t topic of ~a ° 


The Growth the National 1915-1982. ‘By : 
‘Pp. 3 xiii, 


This one of the series of for use of P President 


Raves’ Committee on Social Trends in the preparation 0 of its report ¢ on 


“Social Trends in the United § States. Among social trends, few are 
greater importance ‘than the changes ‘that may be taking place with» 
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with 
rooted correlative beliefs that, , in the political field, that 
government was best that § governed least and that, in the field of ofeconom- 
ies, int the doctrine of laissez- faire. was to be found the fundamental basis 
“for economic endeavor. It is hardly n necessary y to that, though both of 
these: beliefs are still widely held, circumstances have compelled a ‘sharp | 


departure from them in practice, 


fed is one thing, however, to ‘recognize a general fact and another to _ 


have detailed information regarding the extent to which this expanding 


role of § gov government has proceeded and the particular directions tl that a 


Bag ~ has taken. In the work under review, the author has attempted to »supply a 


= this information so o far as the national government is concerned. The great 


~ bulk of the work is given over to a detailed listing and description of the — a 


~ existing activities of that government, with an indication of the extent — es be 


to which t these activities have been entered | upon during the period under 
ae 4 review. In the p publicati ion of this statement, , the author has: drawn heavily ee 
upon the publications of the Institute for ‘Government. ‘Research, and 


wail 


upon the latter s sixty-five “Service Monographs of the 


labor in in 1 the way bringing the data: therein contained down to date 
nini t 


of the several services and other documents from responses 


made to direct inquiries addressed to the services. The result is that no- 
_ where else can there be found within the | compass of a single volume tonal in er 
complete a a the administrative activities of 


ough 


stud of revealing basic trends. To do this, information 
supplemented by data indicating the volume of these activities, the 
relation that this volume b bears to t that of the ac activities of other govern- 


: mental bodies and the s sum 1 total of of activities representing private action, 


and the functional character of the new activities assumed. To state this — is ; : 


“have with regard to the growth of a government is whether this growth ie 


is is disproportionate to the growth that has taken place in other fields of pea 
endeavor, and whether ‘it represents the entrance of the g government into 
entirely new fields. These desiderata | a have been : fully appreciated by 
Fic and the data a presented have been n subjected. to 0 analysis for tee 
pose of f throwing these ‘general matters y ot bythe 


in . another way, the really important information that it is desirable to <a 
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analysis is that, while a a great increase in the total volume of activities by 
‘ the national government took place during the period covered, this in- 
 erease was almost within fields ls previously occupied. V Nhere 


fields» were entered, it was ‘due, for the r most part, to. the 1 rise of ne in- 


= such a as as aviation on and radio, the nat nature of which | practically ¢ com-— 


. wy ment should play in the conduct of their -affairs, from wh what {may be termed — 

the purely functional standpoint. Practically the only n new function 

ee assumed by the national government during this period was that of acting 

_ as an agency for the financing of private enterprises through the grant of - 
a i reimbursable loans and the acquisition of the securities of newly created 
: corporations such as the Federal Farm Loan and Intermediate Credit — 
Banks, the W ar Finance Corporation, a1 and its successor, the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corporation. ‘The history of the period does show, however, 
= a greatly increased tendency o on the part of the national government : to. 
7 | ealpedate with the states in the performance by them of certain of their 


such as the construction of highways, the provision of voca- 


with respect to the part that their national govern. 


7 tional education, the eare of public h health, and the like -In the field of 
criminal law, , the national ‘government has. also greatly ex its 
- responsibilities, am expansion which there is every me 


eA. tonnes faithfully events of the period c covered, it by no means a s affords | an 
aoa picture of trends at the present time. e. In combatting, the un- : 
exampled industrial depression from which the > country is now suffering, 
the national government has taken to itself n new responsibilities that 
~~ 4 cannot fail profoundly ton modify the place that it will occupy in our politi- z 
ae B=: system in the future. It remains for a future historian, however, to _ 
out and comment upon the significance of these changes. 


The ts History, , Activities, and 


_ By Gusravus A. WEBER AND ) LAURENCE F. ScHMECKEBIER. (W ashing- 3 
The Institution. 1934. Pp. xi, 490. 


a 7 his volume is No. 66 of the “Service M onographs of the United sai 
z rernment,” the well-known series the first number of which was pub- 
_ lished by the Institute for Government Research in 1918. In general, it 
- follows the ‘ ‘uniform plan” of the series (p. vi). Three chapters deal at 
length with “History,” “Activities,” and “ ‘Organization,” 
-pendices: with ‘ “Plant “Laws a and Executive Orders,” and “Statistical 


Tables,” ‘there being thirty-nine of the latte 
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a Offices Appropriation Bill became law over th the veto of I President = ae 
does history repeat it itself. “No less ‘than eleven bills Telating to 


4 lies in the temptation of officials to g give weal of the pec to a accept 


formally appropriated out of the treasury? Are otherwise 
measures of ‘the New Deal corrupting the American in this 


srepresent 

painstaking compilation and of data. ‘They do v what they 

- purport to do; they render information “available in such a form ee it 
ae ean be utilized readily” (p. v). They are “wholly descriptive. . .. .T 

primary purpose . . i is to ‘present the facts” (p. vi). how many — 

monographs will it take to present all the facts about. all branches of 

federal administration? W ould the Institute’s s energies not be better dis- 


lionel if its monographs did “evaluate the legislation that has. been 
enacted” and “‘point out defects in administrative organization” (p. vi)? 
ie Then facts could be selected to some end, whereas now all facts must be _ 


- included because there i is no criterion of selection, and there i is no time or a 


; with all veapent for the care and labor of the authors. W hat ror ne do is of — 


= in absolute tert terms, but the reviewer must record his belief that at they ey; 


could do something of greater rels relative value i in this finite world. 


Johns Hopkins Un niversity. + de 
‘Municipal Administration. By B. Munro. (N rk: 


Every writer on on municipal adm . is indebted to Professor 


ime, whose pioneer texts, published in 1915 and 1923, have done so es 
- ‘much: to stimulate an interest in applied political science. The present 
volume i is the on administration that has 


7 
| 
a 
» wi). In thie eonmestion. worth —  - 
result of executive pressure” (p. vi). In this connection, it is worth Fe i 
noting that on June 30, 1932, the beneficiaries e of 
: i 1,600,000 persons” (p.v), 
inistration i idlv becoming ope 
is trite to remark that public administration is rapidly becom 
— 
— 
\ 
| 
the public, legislators, and administrators falls the responsibility for | 
making changes” (p. vi). But certainly the responsibility falls up 
making changes” (p. vi) 
Va 
| 


Company) in 1926, Austin F. Ma edonald’s 
_ American City Government and Administration (Thomas ¥. Crowell) in 
1929, . As Pi Professor | Munro points out in his preface, the changes in the — @ 
technique of of ‘municipal administration « 1 during | the past ter ten years have i 
been : $0 f ) frequent and of such far-reaching importance that relatively li little ie) 
4 the material in the 1923 volume has proved useful in preparing | this a 
_ new edition. For example, the present volume contains new , chapters, not a 
contained i in the 1923 volume, on traffic regulation, special assessments, Fe 
abatement of nuisances, inspection of weights and measures, law a 
ment, hospitals, public libraries, ‘municipal | the city clerk, and 
various « 
style, is very well organized in logical sequence in forty-six ‘chapters, 
under the main headings: administrative organization 


The: organization of material and the chapter headings give the im- 
"pression n that the book has been thoroughly 1 revised, but a careful reading — 
fe certain | chapters indicates that it is not ‘strietly up to date. While it 
does : indicate some of the current problems of administration, , the treat-_ 


planning public public safety, publi welfare, and 


‘their effect 0 on ration. . The first three chapters g give the ir impression 
that city government is still excessively partisan, that public service is Ki 
still a blind alley, and that “there is hardly a single large city inthe United _ 
States of which it can be said that political considerations have been al- 

_ together eliminated from t the making of higher appointments, pede 

even been reduced toa secondary place in determining the cl choice.” 

Public administ1 ration is compared to private business sto the disadvantage 

of the former, and “municipal employees give a smaller return for their 
wages © than do those who work for private corporations. The only ques-— _ 
tion is" how much less?” (p. 36); and the “Jistlessness | of city employees 
has become proverbial.” ” No mention is made of the excellent: work that, 
‘the professional of public is in the 


service; nor does the a 
‘, wi The reviewer has difficulty in following the -author’s argument against 
the 2 administ rative board of health (p. . 489) Ww hile maintaining th that the 
‘use of the board ‘d system is desirable i in 1 the administration 0 of personnel, — 
schools, | libraries, recreation, and 1, and ublic we welfare (pp. 27 and 39). If local 
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of slight value or are out of date, and practically no attention is given to a * 
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RE REVIEWS AND 
"government i is to be made m more effective, it would appear ar that. we must r: 
_ have ve still fewe er r administrative e boards and a a : better integrated municipal — Lo 
~The statement that more three hundred cities, 
(p. 12), are operating under council-manager_ government s seems a bit 
eh: archaic i in view of the fact that there were 304 cities operating under the 


- manager r plan in 1925, that Akron has not operated under the plan s since ‘< 


gre 


~The chapters or on public: welfare and as well have been 
4 "written five years ago. No reference i is made e to the new y relationships sand 
1,4 
problems in public welfare, perhaps because ‘ ‘amelioration of 
is not regarded . 


fault of the author, because even who a ) are constantly in 1 touch with | 


of Chicago, 


he City Manager By r E. AND 


before it can be published. 


= Ber have come to be many more city managers. Attempts have been madein __ 
owt much fugitive writing to bring this public functionary into some kind of t 
: focus | and 1 to get a picture re of | some ne accuracy. There still remains a wide-— a 


= - little else. Fond of devices, Americans have turned to another, bu but munic 
pal administration remains a kind of game none the less. 
Now comes a volume by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting which © 
“should be be welcomed by al all who are interested in the point of view of those 
wl ho think ‘that they : are developing a new profession in the field of public lic 
ma management. Seven chapters s diseuss, in. turn, the idea of the e appointive 
municipal executive, the position of city manager, qualifications, train- 
ane ing, selection, and the professional idea. One chapter describes the activi- 
ties of the City Managers’ Association and one analyzes the records of 


the men in the service. An provides a of — and 


spread impression, however, that t here i is just a new name and perhaps 
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nty mas managers, the manager r code of ethics, suggested forms for 


use in selecting a a manager. A selected bibliography i is s included. iver ai. 4 


2 


is In some sense, this is a book about managers by themselves. es. It is not 


| a . treatise on municipal government. The fact, however, that 425 cities in Zo 


the United States have pos that it is worth the 


with that of those who to see municipal life seek higher levels. 


begins with the determination to get rid of spoils, to keep administration — a 
out of politics, and to develop scientific technique in public administra-_ < 

tion; and it continues with the desire to give such service a real dignity and 1 


- Now that « counties are turning to the « city-manager field for the new 


i. a little volume such a as s the one here described. The book i is a first send 


at self survey by a new group of yho are self- 
‘consciousness, 


im 


Ww Wilson. . By Chow Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 1934. - Pp. xi, 237.) 


Mrs. Reid, a product of Baltimore’ s best social and intellectual tra-— 
describes Woodrow Wilson the individual. In her own words, 
“my aim is to draw a portrait of the man I knew so well.” ’ From his days _ 


student until his hours in the little house on 


“Roosevelt: does in that ‘book by Owen Wister—Roosevell; 
the Story of a Friendship.’ ” In m many respects Mrs. Reid’s book is s the 
best we have on Wilson. It is sketchy at times, as a brief book must be, 

but it is wonderfully well done and with a sure touch. 


The volume i is records of conversations and d letters 


‘Baker pr what is difficult, she 
stands ‘Princeton psychology. She describes better than anybody else 
has done WwW ilson’ s Bryn Mawr r days and gives us tl the clue 1 to his dislike of is 

_ Bryn Mawr. There is an interesting statement 0 concerning g¢ his | attitude 

towards colored people. Reid’s’ reference to Keats’ “The: Eve of 
Saint Mark” gives the key to Mr. Wilson better than I 

Mrs. Reid, into some curious errors. 
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years € s exclusively in a the South, period of in Columbia, 


4 2 South Carolina. He always regarded himself as a Southerner and had the ns 
_ attributes and qualities of that region. The author does not understand _ | 

Dean West. He is a man of much finer and broader sympathies than 
pet intimates. A Also V Wilson’s ambition to be President of the United States, ie ; 
| 4 ce while it came late (1906 or 1907) M7), definitely antedates his governorship _ 


. New Jersey. , Mrs. Reid does n not discuss Wilson’s lack of Continental - 


ag European travel, which was one of his chief drawbacks. She makes m mis- 
3 takes in the date ‘of his birth and the name of the’  aiaaaneel where he i is 


_ The b book is isa great 1 of his battles ar and and i in it, 
‘the language ge of Professor Harper, ‘ ‘we e contemplate as in ad dream 


promi promise of pe of peace on on earth which he wrote upon n the sky.’ 


| 


sive study of union-management ‘codperation in the Mountain 
under the inspiration and guidance of the president, 
osephine Roche, ‘a remarkable woman well-trained i in 1 the: best t traditions 
sions are organized ‘under the hea nde: of agreement 
a with the United Mine Workers of America; support for and opposition to 
the project on the part of the district mine workers, the state federation r 
of labor, other organizations of workers, of coal, other com- 
‘panies, the da 


7; marketing and prices; « competition and 1 ‘wages; ad- 
5 a single mining concern is placed under s a microscope. . Its internal 
ructure—trelations of labor and management—and operations are sub-— 
ected to a minute examination. Then its relations to the coal-consuming 


its appeal humane interests of coal- for support in a 


held its own in bee ‘markets of 


+ it has maintained = 
it has increased the 


when g Southerner, Thisis 
— 
— 
— 
¥ 
the end, the measurable results are 4 
Mountain F h h 
Mountain Fuel Company has more than 


a It is impossible to set forth i in a brief review the details which make this 
survey: of human 


n relations: one of the most important s social documents of . i 
za our time. . Here i is an 1 int imate pictu ure of a single industry amid id competitive e 


industries beset by strikes, 1 riots, ‘disorders, poverty, 


industry put on its: feet and maintained by determined 


“management c¢ can n cooperate, despite innumerable difficulties, and m ain 
4 fairly stable r relations. , Here also is insight into t the r reactions of the a 


and general public to : an effort i in the direction of decency and stability — 2 
i in a troubled industry. In reading this dramatic : story—dramatic en 


the sober language in which it is s couched—one is moved to ask: What 


have the sons of our great of ry educated i in our a 


lone female of the species? And additional hat effect, if 
ae any, has training in the social sciences had on n the heirs of gigantic for- “t 


_ The second part of Miss van abode sv ciaaiad is a brief survey of the : 
“coal industry as a , whole—a story of waste, insecurity, cut-throat com- 


strikes poverty, ‘and degradation. Here is an n industry that has 


& been ‘ “sick.” Management, notwithstanding ups and downs, has 
been i 


distress and turmoil; - and labor has suffered from uncertainty, a 
unemployment, and demoralizing conditions of life and work. Again and — 


“public.” Commission after commission has investigated it and 


again government has been called upon to intervene on behalf of the 


in favor of heroic action. The United States Coal Commission, in 1923, 


‘declared that t the > coal | problem “ can only be solved by the Federal _ 
= ernment in codperation with the industry, working on a national ; 
and with a clearly defined poliey ry.” Yet, today, the coal industry 


*“ pe Miss van Kleeck proposes to cut ' the k knot: “socialization of all natural 


coéperation of technicians and workers. To bring matters down to con 


_ erete cases, Miss v van Kleeck indicates the lines along which such manage-— 
eck indicate 
ment should ‘proceed in ‘operating, stabilizing, and conserving ‘th 
= industry. _ At the end, she pertinently ‘suggests that students « of economics - 2 
and government should draw together, pool their resources of knowledge, 
in the solution of such great problems of political 
that cannot be dismissed. 
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Nest Step—A_ National Economic Policy By W OLL AND 
“WaLLING. (New ‘York and London: Harper and 


_ Business leadership—or the want of it—was ‘ ‘largely y responsible a 
bringing t us where we are.” The basic cause of the depression w was exces- 


sive profits and deficient mass purchasing power. 
‘ power of the masses during 1 the entire period of prosperity failed to keep 


COUT 
up with the rising productivity of f industry. ii ‘W hat organized mrs has - 


‘more re the , domination of profits and prc profit-makers over ver industry, ¥ 


en more damaging to the general welfare. ver 
Such being the cause of our present crisis, as these authors see it, oll 
es ays out flow from these tenets. They are : higher wages, greater ae 


4 


to labor organizations, power to business management, greater 


aren control, especially ¢ over corporations, over credit and banking, @ 
‘and over : profits and prices. Since higher wages: mean higher prices, 0 our 


export trade must lag, and therefore our policy so far as practicable mus 
be one of “economic nationalism.” “Since the American tariff principle 
is Ea requires ; duties in proportion to the difference in the cost o of production at cue 


home and abroad, e every important step: in raising: the American 


; 7 of living must bring | a corresponding increase in the tariff.” Our “ 


“Step” is “the: definitive adoption of a national economic policy” is 
“based on a raising of standard of living the 


“ “of Labor. illiam English alling h has “supported th 
, ie American Federation « of Labor with his p pen for ¢ over two ) decades.” — 


he as the officials of the ‘American Federation of Labor view it. aaa 


he authors do not t face haved of the real problems involved i in n carryit 


cent, so om can have a standard of living based 


: a _ on domestic prices protected by high tariff walls? What of the difficulties — 
a of administering adequate, and hence complete, federal control over 
- profits a and | prices? } No doubt s some of the experiments 1 now being, carried « on 
help set the practical limitations to these 1 matters. 


Modern Hispanic America. Epirep BY Curtis (W ashington 


George Washi ashington_ Unive niversity Press. 1934. Pp. ix, 630. 


This first volume ‘series of § Studies in in Hispanic . American 
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ie published the 1e George Washington. presents | the 


"sessions was to g give : an introductory survey of the field of Hispanic Ameri- 
ean history, culture, and international relations. The si sixteen greene 


authors 2 are Ww well known students of Latin most of them | 4 
; 7 he have the ‘merits and limitations of of alll collections a 


material of this nature. They are of necessity rapid eviews in which 


generalizations usually must displace ce analyses: of detail, and they lack the 
connective tissue which can be expected in a well planned text. On the a 
_ other hand, they have the merit in most cases of the freer literary style _ 
which finds its way into discussions prepared for oral presentation and 
lack the emphasis of detail which in more restricted studies often makes 
the e reader feel that the > author ‘ ‘fails to: see ' the forest fo for the > trees.’ ” gale 
The first four lectures es present a an historical review of the -establish-- 
ae ment of Spanish control, the political and economic administration of the _ 
Indies, and the powerful réle played by the Roman Church in the © 
colonial period. . These are followed by ‘studies of modern political, eco 
- nomic, and social developments and discussions of international relations. ‘ 
Analyses of the position of the Caribbean fruit industry, the earlier de- oe 
-velopments in “guano o diplomacy,” and the attitude of the British bond- _ 
_ holders toward the Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe Doctrine present — 
- 3 ‘special phases in clearer outline than is possible in the survey chapters. ee 
3 It is not to be expected t that a volume of this sort will have unity of © 

_ interest, but t its chapters have \ very de decided value for the reader who » seeks 4 
_ a general picture of the background of Latin American life, , supple 


mented by a number of studies of some of the influences which shape 
current developments. W ith its companion volumes, still to. be pub- 
‘lished, the present b book should do much to make easily available to the i. 
"public materials n the still neglected Latin field 


Government “After the American Revolution, 1782-1820. 
Br Tarr Haven : Yale Press. 1933. 


| 


og covered ‘ve boc the of British 
“history, has hitherto remained uncharted except for isolated sub- 
jects an and separate colonies. Dean Manning here ‘surveys the period as 
whole a and f rom the imperial point of view. 


The liberal ps policies of Selbourne which made possible a rather 1 magnani- 


mous treaty r of 7} peace with the late revolted colonies, and w which promised 


> 
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10Nn. gime was a again in: 
“saddle; the late colonies were canal excluded from West Indies trade; a 
policy of rebuilding a self-contained empire was continued; and the old _ 
“restraints | on colonial self-government were added to. The only lesson & 
wa England seemed to have learned from the Revolution w: was the in ae 
of legislative interference in internal affairs. Markets: were the 


: : in official circles as the obvious answer to the problem. One development 
: was: the e establishment of several free ‘ports in ‘the remaining A American — 
; colonies to encourage the distribution « of manufactures to the new ‘United — 
States and to Spanish colonies in the south. Except in India, imperial an ; 
- expansion during the period was less the result of deliberate policy ae 


indirect of commercial expansion. . As respects 


of govei governing ig alien. there real scope experimenta- 
tion; but methods even here were largely traditional except as local con-— . & 
forced changes. Almost imperceptibly, administrative methods 


imperial policy w which ‘began with Huskisson’ great fiscal reforms a after 
a period under re review were due, , not to enlightenment in in the Colonial — 
Office, but to pressure of economic changes. wth care} bas. 
If the results of Dean Manning’s inquiry are lar gely as re- 
spects discovering significant developments during the period, her book | 
is none the less important. It fills a gap which has been only too obvious ; 
in imperial history. Her work i is objective, comprehensive i in its scope, if 4 ‘ 
not exhaustive or on all of the st subjects touched upon, well arranged, ¢ clearly 
written, and thoroughly documented. Students. of the period, whether 
a concerned with the imperial or — the colonial side, = find her book 
# Soviets at Geneva. By Kar Davis. (Geneva: : Librairie 
‘This s study of Soviet Russia’s rela tio ons with t the League of Nations is 
as 3 thorough and readable as it is | timely. -Publicists of internationalism 
have hitherto paid scant attention to. the problem o of ‘fitting 
hen Russia into the liberal-democratie-bourgeois framework of world — 
ats sation, yet that problem, admittedly a difficult one, must be grappled _ 
_ with if the League is to become in fact what it is in aspiration. Dr. Davis’ >. 


careful account, based on an exhaustive use of League d documents 


fees r trade and a larger measure of self-government for the remaining _ ie 
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other sources, provides t! the necessary point of departure for any examine 


“tion of the possibilities of future codperation, wee 


‘Notwithstanding Soviet characterizations of f the League : as an anti. 
Bolshevik. onganiation nm and an an ineffective, not to say hypocritical, 
: _ instrument of peace, the U.S.S.R . has found it to its advantage to par- 
a — in a number of technical activities of the League, notably cont 7 
nomic e conferences, and in the political work o of disarmament, though co con-— 
‘eschewing—until. very recently—other forms of political col- 
laboration. Incidentally, a cor comparison between the extent of Soviet co- ’ 
- operation with the League and that of the average League member would " 
a made an interesting addendum to the book. While Soviet coépera- 


tion has been relatively | small, it has been more extensive than is gener- 7 


four stages: a period of and roughly 
— until 1922; a period of cautious codperation in non-political fields, ending 
with Locarno, which was interpreted in Moscow as an anti-Soviet align-_ = 


ment; a a third period, following Germany’s entry into the e League, char- 
acterized by ii increased interest and pa: participation in League activities, r 
Ww hich took the form, however, of criticism rather than codperation ; and | 
fourth period, in 1932, of pr progressive detente with the League 
and League members, which now bids fair to culminate in close political | 
_ codperation, and even in actual membership. This remarkable and rapid 
- evolution of Soviet t foreign policy, the effects of which on its attitude to to 
the League ¢ are traced by ‘the author up to the beginning ¢ of 1934, is ex: 
plained by Soviet leaders (e.g., Karl Radek in Izvestia, May 29, 1934) on 
_ the ground that changes in the composition of the League have made it 4 
longer an enemy, but a potential ally, of the Soviet ‘Union’s own well 


a ~ Although the author fairly describes herself as “at once sympath hetic = 


a 


i and critical of both the Geneva and Moscow v experiments,” ’ her sym- 
7 _ pathies are directed preponderantly toward Geneva, her criticisms toward * 
Moscow. In particular, her free use of the dangerous word “ ‘propaganda”’ ; 
7 may possibly give rise se to > misconceptions. It is true that, Sovie iet represent ~a 
es at Geneva hi have r made propaganda i in the dictionary sense; but the _ 
reviewer's s reading of the documents inclines her to believe that, taking 
the period as a whole, this “ ‘propaganda” was intended : at least as much . 
to convince the governments of the world of Soviet Russia’s peaceful — 
intentions, economic stability, and credit- -worthiness as to stimulate 


popular revolt against 1 those governments. F ‘urthermore, , much h of w what 2 


was labeled “propaganda” by opponents was, advanced in 
the Sov ‘Union’s position the ‘questions ‘under « discussion— —a 
fectly respectable proce cedure at international 
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author’s greater er familiarity with the Geneva viewpoint i is 
also in her evaluation, in the last few pages, of Russia’s possible motives 
a r closer coéperation with the League. T he arguments advanced wero 
obviously made in Geneva and not in Moscow, _and therefore lose sight 
oft the fact that S Soviet r rapprochement with the bourgeois ; peace ma machinery, — 
— for Russia, a a frankly temporary strategy; this attitude is clearly i im- 
plicit, in various public statements by Soviet leaders. Whether the at- 
tractions: of Geneva will make the permanent one is, of 


all Davis nt is, ont the whole, Te- 


EN. (The 
Ma rti nus Ni ho ff. (1982. Pp. 251. ¢ 


Seldom does one encounter a book which may be praised so whole- 


heartedly a as this excellent work by the late Professor van Vollenhoven of Br 


yden. Its s striking originality, thorough historical erudition, and vigor- 


ous cogency | 7 of f thought stamp it as one « of of the most important publications — ; 

of recent: years. It contains in book form material originally prepared. a : 
oa lectures to be given at the Academy of International Law at The Hague, \. 

van Vollenhoven was prevented by illness from d 


~The att ention at the ov outset to ‘the fact that 1 most 


n the law of f peace spite of ‘the example s¢ set by Neyron ai and Piitter) 


held by previous writers. Professor van V Vollenhoven proposes to 


et (and do does) sketch the : actual history o of. the positive law of peace. . Present- 


a wealth of interesting data generally « overlooked he traces the law c of 
peace from its mediaeval beginnings, w which came into being following the 
of anarchy tempered by the Truce of God. Consular and admiralty 
functions, commercial associations of the Hansa towns, uarantees for 
the observance of peace e treaties, international conferences and arbitra- 


> 


ey. on the one hand, or, on the other, a history of the theories and pe 


in the r law of peace. 


But fatal weaknesses menaced this régime. Lac faith 
es F ‘rulers, absence of settled, well-organized states with fixed frontiers ia Ms 
population, and 1 of de definite rules ‘prescribing the rights o of non- -belligerents 


ter Zn factors undermining the law of peace. Moreover, the 
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Crusades, , like t the wars of Hebraic and Roman antiquity, were — 
as & “holy war,’ not undertaken i in order to uphold law of peace, but 


the law of peace were separate e and unrelated. Th he “mediaeval period 


= (1150-1492) thus led to that of the uncontested supremacy yof the J J us EB 
«Belli (1492-1780), er entirely | eclipsing for the time being the law of pe peace. a 

_ The law of peace again began to claim attention when the period of 
| a Belli ac Pacis (1780-1914) dawned with the rise of armed neutrality, | 


the influence of the United. States exerted in behalf of non- -belligerents’ = 
A rights, | the revival of arbitration by the J ay treaty, the: international- : 
this era, the United States, Russia, and Germany cunplied with treaties | Bi 
_ disadv antageous to their own national interests. The solidly organized — 
state system and | ‘scientifically elaborated body of law , lacking in medi- i 
- aeval times, had now been attained. Y et most st of 1 the y wars from 1898 8 to 7 


w were wars of of purely national ‘ambition, not waged for the sake of 
enforcing the law of ‘peace. The old egeeney of the independent law 
of war, the holy crusade, survived even into the period of Jus Pacis ac q 

Sate (1919-1931), when the need of an organized peace began to be 
_ keenly fe felt. The mediaeval idea of international organization based an 


individuals ; acting as “organs, 1 ‘not of particular states, but of an inter- _ 


of true Jus Pacis has not | been as yet. But Pro-- 


of the I League all ws wars, s, just : as 1s the must stop brawls i 

tween i individuals. Inc order that the League m may effectually perform it its +. 

task and furnish nations ns adequate security a against : aggression, Professor 

van Vollenhoven favors gradual transfer of national | ae to the a 
4 It is not beyond the power of mod ern military science, Prof essor van q 

Vollenhov en believes, to attain such a geographical distribution of ‘armed 
forces under international control as as will i insure the safety of all nations q ‘ 
without employing the revolting instruments of modern warfare.  Like- 


wise, it is not beyond the ability of modern political science to devise 4 


purpose than (1) to prevent armed conflict bi between states, and (2): to 

execute the « decision of an international judge. Recent experience has 

impartiality in international officials is not ‘unattainable; 


con: constitutional law, with its checks and balances, 3 
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The title of ‘this book is somewhat ‘misleading. The ‘author, a | well 

is ae writer on legal matters, rs, does not t attempt to g give a comparative a 
international survey of financial laws o or to analyze the many-sided 
of international relations arising out of governmental finance 

A = taxation. The problem is restricted mainly to what he calls the “con- 
| financial sovereignties, or the e Kollisionsnormen as 


tax (direct and ‘Ver erkehrsteuern mud consumption 


te. ) in Germany and four to other countries, including the 
a United States. The description i is based i in most cases on first-hand | mate- a 
rial and u uses also the: publications of the League: of Nations. Ther reviewer 
ig not in a position to ascertain whether the author has exhausted the 
Subject for each country, but he believes that the author’s” analysis 
ace 2 leads in each case to an understanding of the legal position ¢ and to an ae 


up-to-date grasp. of both legislation and administration. 


mainly 
a de lege What should be the attack on ‘question? Under 
_ whose financial sovereignty falls an _ individual or a firm with seats a 
: different countries? The author’ s theory is opposed to the usual purely 
legal type o of f approach, and insists 3 that 1 the decision ought t to be onthe 
basis « of economically significant characteristics. os. W hether home o1 or foreign 
financial law. should be applied ought to depend, in his o opinion, , upon 
ki i question: of which country does the object of taxation form ——— 
 - part? The economically significant réle of the object ought to mark, i 
_ other words, the line of taxation. Of course, this introduces a number of al 
BS further questions of d of definition, w! , which might 1 not be so easily « y disposed of -. 
as the author seems to assume. I But : at any rate, his approach marks — 
iene on the subject by o overcoming g the purely legalistic and technical — is 
a method of distinctions and attacking the matter from the angle which i is 
_ the really significant one in the case. His further argument (pp. 269ff.) _ 
that the positive laws of most leading countries are are in accordance with 


a the postulates o of international law as he formulates es them is is by) oped 


extent of science too. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


vi, 599), the usual chapter headings which characterise the ‘orthodox. 

textbook in American government are absent. Instead, ‘such topics 
the relation of technology to g gov overnment, popular eanteel ten: a tech-— 
nological society, public works, the regulation of public utilities, patents, — 
and trademarks are ed in their special relation to the 


- drawn: fe from | the en entire gamut mut of e engineering g activities, , the « endeavor being a 
to show the ‘increasingly intimate relations which e exist between gov vern- 


“ment an and technology and to indicate the difficulty of ¢ carrying on demo- a 
cratic government in a scientific age. Representing one of the pioneer 


4 to. deal exhaustively with 1 the entire field of 


Wav 


4 complains: that an an engineer experiences s serious difficulty i in 


the distinction betw een law and administrative 1 ‘rulings, the principle of q ea 


the: separation of powers, the judicial operations which lead the Supreme > 
Court, to declare law constitutional ond invalid, and 


A lusty discontent i is expressed with : the: veto, arts election | of officials 4 
~ charged with technical duties, the initiative and referendum , and other 
"processes of government when they operate to delay or or permanently p 
pone the construction of dams, canals, bridges, highways, and 
_ retaining walls. The difficulty of fitting engineering practises with estab- 


political patterns i is vividly painted out. T he b designed for 


pp. . xiv, 629), by Arnold J. Lien and Merle 


Fainsod, is a a highly condensed presentation. of the material which | 

tomarily o occupies twice as much : space ir in | the conventional college text-_ 


book. About 420 pages encompass the « organization, function, and control » 


oi of American government from White House to village hall. This is pre- 
_ faced by some eighty pages of facts about the people of the United States 


and its possessions, and is is followed by) more ' than 100 pages of appendices é 
A and index. The | section on n population is concerned with ‘such matters as : 


increase and shifts in population, occupations and incomes, 
policies, and f rces eam for assimilation of newcomers. The entire 
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reading, 0 or other agency, tl the task of of breathing life and 
wise se observation are generally lac 


but even the pages bristle “with points subpoints 
inviting memorization. But this task of condensation is performed with 
wnusual accuracy, ‘clarity, : and | dignity of style; and the instructor 
= to supply his students with a a factua d-| book should id greet ' this ~ 


= h j joy. —CHARLES: vEMAN. 
his book,” ” says President R Roosevelt in n the initial paragraph of 


Our. ay (John Day Co., pp. xiv, 300), “ ‘without argument and without 
4 3 extended explanation, ” seeks t to s set et forth simply the n many y significant at 
e events of a very busy year. It 1 wasa year ar of redemption and consummation 
os the redemption of pledges to the people of America and the consum- ee 
- mation of the hopes of the many who looked forward to a better ordered 


ik 


common life. I am setting forth the milestones that mark the achieve-— 


ment of at new public policy.’ The three hundred pages that follow 
sist predominantly « of excerpts from speeches, messages, , and letters re- 


2 lating to the country’s affairs in the first y year of the Administration, with =. 
a slender connecting of marentive and comment, , presumably sup- 
plied p ’ One would not, therefore, expect 
to find in the volume. that ‘would be new to a person reasonably | 
familiar with the President’s utterances and with what has been 
on in these latter days: in Washington—which is but a a of saying 
- that for the serious student the book has no particular value. The use- 
‘fulness of the volume as a means of giving the citizen a connected view a 
of things, and incidentally holding his confidence and support for the — 
Administration’s | s leader and his policies, is quite a different matter. 
dislikes to apply the 1 much- -abused 1 term “propaganda”; | but if plausible 
a i, the } persuasive exposition of a plan « of action be be propaganda of a sort, 
one will look far for a better example of it than On Our Way. y.—F. ALO. Py 


American Labor and the N ation (University. of Chicago Press), edited 
= by Spencer Miller, Jr., is a collection of tw enty radio talks delivered over 
nation-wide net-work between May Day and Labor ‘Sunday, 1932, 
a under ‘the auspices of the National Advisory Council on Radio in —_— 
Bo. cation, The occasion for these talks was the fiftieth anniversary of the cs. i 
American Federation of Labor. The twenty addresses ‘subdivided 
into Series Ww hich is historical ‘in character, an and Series : which .deals 
contemporary problems. The authors are all well figures 
_ American Federation of Labor, including its president, William Green, 


Matthew Woll, Frank Morrison, John Daniel Tobin, John P. P. 
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Frye, itor Olander, James W ilson, Paul ‘Scharrenberg, and others 

‘The topics discussed i in the first series include the rise of the labor move- 

ment and the contributions made by labor toward the winning of frat 

: —" public education, and politics. The second series considers the 2 

The v volume is asa a summary of “official point « f 
a ~ ” iew of the American Federation of Labor as of 1932, but there is nothing 


in it to suggest the serious changes that were impending in the American = 
labor movement at that time. Lorw1i IN, 

Be: During the past winter, some nine lectures on various s aspects of the a 

New Deal were delivered at ‘Swarthmore College, on. the William J, 

Foundation, by Dickinson, Tugwell, Onthank, Wolman, 

and other persons oumieenied in one way or another with the enterprise, : 
at the time or in the recent past. Under the editorship o of perenthits: | 
Herbert F. Fraser, and Patrick M. -Malin—all of the department ot 
econ conomics s of the College—the se series has been gathered into a a volume — 
Bes entitled Am erica’s Recovery Program (Oxford University Press, pp. 253). a 


‘broad and general lines; although | ‘Mr. Onthank, ‘secretary to the execu- 4 
tive of the N.R.A., gets down to brass tacks in describing the actual | 
procedures bys which the codes were made. And d the | points ¢ of view reflected 
are as various as those that have been evidenced in the New Deal as 4 2 
‘going concern. The editors supply a terse Introduction in which they do 3 
_ not hesitate, after endorsing various | of the Administration’s policies, to a 
admit. that they “do not | look upon: the National Indust rial Recovery 
‘hat despite its its name, as a recovery device. conclude they 
that a program n of debt reduction plus sound money plus publi works 
a 4 plus tariff reduction, without the N.I.R.A., would have offered us a shorter 
_ road to recovery than the one which the Administration has chosen to 


take.” he agricultural program, so heralded by Mr. 


in = 
well, ‘is criticized with articular s sev verity. 


: fs would be expected, the lectures treat their respective topics on rather ; 


_ The second edition of ‘Dr. ‘Lews Mayers’ A Handbook of N.R.A. 
an _ (Federal Codes Inc., pp. xxiii, 842) has recently appeared, bringing the 
; _ statistical and other information down to the first of this yom, With its 


The the edition outlines of of the “frst, 
‘The act itself i is given, together with administrative rulings 1 upon tte 


_ tionality. The following two the | codes as to particular 
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aspects, such as labor provisions, price-fixing use the “blue 
” the administration of enforcement provisions, marketing and 
a practices, production ¢¢ control, ete. Two sections deal with special 
; _ instances es of the application to industry: the “blanket code,” now super- Ss 
2 § - peded by the individual industrial ¢ odes, and the code for the e petroleum : 
industry, which has been placed under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The final s sections of the Handbook include the texts of oe 
i the state ‘recovery § acts, and of the co codes approved to the end of 1933. e 
the present loose- leaf file. of current materials is continued, ‘there 
here : an invaluable source for the observation and appraisal of adminis- 


trative and action in defining the course of the New Deal 


his Trade and Industrial Control (Central Book 
pp. vii, 204), Simon E. Whitney presents in clear style a critical analysis 


the } National Recovery A Act. . The book contains 1s chapters on the e aims 
of the act » the precedents for it, and the trade : association movement Be 
: together r with an appraisal of the results of some ae eight trade associations — a 
and 2 a concluding chapter | containing some general observations on in- 
dustrial control. In his preface, the author, who has had academic ex- 
_ perience as well as governmental service in the Department of Justice, BA ~ 
2 states that the conclusions reached are adverse to continuance of the ge Age a 2 
- Recovery Act. In his con ludin chs apter, he wa warns tl the reader not to a 
ry co g chap 
look the popularity of the competitive: system observes that free 
a ~dileanition is the second choice of almost everyone, industrial leaders _ 


well as government W.CRECRAFT. 


‘Under the | title a American” State Government and Administration 


(Crowell, pp pp. xiii, 839), A Austin F. Macd nald ld has wri written a an n able ad- 
dition to the gr group of texts available for. courses 0 on n state government. 
ae His book will be particularly 1 welcome to those who wish to cover in detail 5 


the > problems of state administration as well as the standard treatment = 


‘snes and to labor are likewise the of separate T he 


it 

' man much material not easily obtainable in any case, and quite inacces- = a — 
sible to the average library or seminar, and has organized it admirably _ 

= 

q 
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ject. Professor Macdonald has written concise chapters on each of the 
Important phases of state administration—charity, education, health | 
and highways, to mention only a few. Another significant group of chap- a 
ters deals with the merit system, state expenditures and 
a 


— 


. oi style i is lucid and readable, The wo ork as a whole gives a — 

*. review of state e gove ernment and | administration. Each chapter. closes With | 

aset of problems for: students to work out and a list of selected references, 
_ ‘The third edition of the Model State Constitution is included in an ; ap. 
a There is a table of eases and a detailed index. Professor Mac- Las 
~ donald’ 'S W ole raises the i issue of whether or not political scientists should if 

accord to: state g gove ernment and administration the the status of a a full-year 

course than one-semester er treatment followi wing 


Four years ag nae the prev viene of crime in Chicago had made that « city i 
_ the tragic butt of ‘ ‘gag-men” and political mismanagement of the Chicago 
a serious recommendation that the enting 7 


with the codperation of Captain F. 


Problems, which, while discussing g the police situation in only a single 
: city, i is s nevertheless 0 one of the few available and worth- while texts on 
American police organization and administration. This ‘report was fol- 


ae a, ad lowed by an invitation to the survey staff from the Chicago authorities 


ie... assist in reorganizing the police department, a task that has been — 

under way for two and a half years. Noy in a brief pamphlet— Chicago 

Problems; An Approach to Their Solution (Institute “of 

Administration, pp. 48)—Mr. Smith ‘summarizes both the reine p 

recommendations of the si survi ey and the p: progress that has been made to 
= them effective. Of equal significance, he reiterates those findings — 

about which little or nothing has been done—a shrewd method of renew- 

ing to public and official ‘attention 1 recommendations that 1 might be fore 
gotten. The value of ‘surv is in n constant question. Toor many of them 

go to library shelves with little official attention on, whatever e ev ventual 


ia. sults they may have by moulding public opinion. It is gratifying to find = 


and there a report the conclusions of which are so practical and so 
‘Recessary to public interest that they are respected even in part. It would ald 
serve well | were every such study follow ed t up with a similar ae 


a saying g what was done about it and what remains to be done—L —Lanr D 


i reorganization of local government, and of the need for basic facts if we ; 
are to do anything worth while, Edward Weamer Carter’s study, M anda- = | 
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city a and county Philadelphia, of forty-three tl third- -class cities (popula 
-— . under 135 ,000), of 939 boroughs, 1 574 townships, 424 p poor r districts, 
and 2,586 school districts. The purposes of the inquiry as stated are: re: to 
r. determine what constitutes a mandatory expense; to find the important _ 
sources of such | expenses; to determine the > percentage of total disburse- 
a4 ments § so expended; ‘to discover how other states s have handled the pro rob- 
* lem, ,and to recommend a policy for dealing with it. The: important — 


such expenditures include highways, schools, poor relief, salary 


. and salary raising by legislative act. For the three classes" of counties 


studied, an average of fifty-five per cent of the e expenditures are manda- aes 


| tory i in character, ai as well as frequently i in 1 amount. In n Philadelphia, fifty- 


on four per cent a are e mandatory, while i in | the other types ¢ of units studied, 
for school districts. Because of the number or units in- 
volved, the -samplin ng method had to be used. Without attemptin ng to 
_ excuse 1 the shortcomings of the local agencies, = ‘is evident that these Site 
units are. are only in part—sometimes a small part—responsible for ‘the 
cessive co: cost of f local ‘government. While the state legislature already 
relaxed the pressure of mandatory expenditures at important points, the 
author recommends further relaxation by increasing the 
powers of local budgeting authorities—W. Brooke Graves. 


T homas HL H. Reed has the 


general plan of t the ‘book has been only The most 


W cant developments of the last : six years have been recorded and appraised, — 
and the ré references include later material. ‘The historical aspects of the 
subject. seem somewhat less conspicuous than before, perhaps. 
2 of added material on proportional representation, administrative organ- : 
x ization, municipal finance, and the criteria of good government. As those 
i who] have follow ywed P rofessor Reed’s a activities during recent years might 
expect, problems of met ropolitan ‘government. have not been neglected. 


im In collecting the material on this subject i in the two concluding ng chapters, z : 


a performed a a service to all students 0 f ques- 


£ it was before and the controversial subj bjects of representation : and ei met 


of government a are e discussed 1 with af a fair presentation of their m many os 
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pp. .170), by Max R. White, addition to the 
oe | metropolitan government. . The relationship which should exist be- . 
the communities in a metropolitan region is yet unsolved. The 
unsatisfactory condition now existing and the need of improvement in 
hy: governing such regions are shown by a study of the water-supply systems 
‘the Chicago metropolitan region. ithin Cook county, ‘Dr. White 
es finds 76 water systems, and i in the Chicago rey region (defined as the area 
within 50 miles of the intersection of State and Madison streets in Chi- 
ago), 168 water systems. He shows the unfortunate results of this is ek 
has of a codrdinated system of of water-supply, with the duplication of effort ee 
and the lack of coéperation on the > part of of the communities in the reg region, — 
_ The « quality of water supplied, the operation n of the p plants, and the per- 


= ‘sonnel and finances « of the water systems, are all found to suffer from the 
“Present organization. In concluding chapter, the author considers 


central thesis of George 
Integration (Harper and is that in large 
systems two forms of financial control are needed: internal and external. — ‘ 
_ Evidence i in support of this hypothesis is drawn from experience in several © a 
American states, from the American national government, and from bs 
several foreign governments. T he e idea is is not a new one. It has been ad- mo, 
ated ably for many years by the research agencies working in the _ 
¥ state and national field in this country. The author performs a useful _ 
service, howev er, by bringing together into a single volume material with 3 
_ ‘reference to foreign as well as American methods « of dealing with the 
problem | of financial control. he f frequent use expressions 


ax 


Libraries, and published the American Public W 
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OF Mouse Ol Commons auring the iast century, With & 


special reference to the connection with ‘the p problem < of ministerial re- ek. 
ig sponsibility. After ; a brief f historical introduction on dissolutions before 
1832, there follow chapters on who dissolved the Parliaments, and ae 


a and how Parliaments we were dissolved, and one one ¢ on n ministerial resignations 


ake one (1834) was caused by allied: of the king, ve by the death or a 
te of the prime minister, ten by defects i in the House | of hore dl 

in comparing the 

cour ntries 


Though Ww vithin the W esterner’: field vision wi matters 
of economic interest, the U. S.S S.R. | is confronted with h no more delicate er ee 
problems than those arising ng from nationalism within the far-flung and 
heterogeneous federation. In his Nationalism in the Soviet Union (Colum- 
bia Press, pp pp xi, 164), Dr. Hans Kohn, author of a well-known 


(1929), undertakes an of 


of more briefly into the a applications « of it thus fart 
= Formulated by Lenin before the 1917 revolution, the doctrine has under- | 


ope 


gone substantially no change in later years. Stated briefly, it is that 
nationalistic aspirations and rivalries are cold realities of the political ~ 
aa x situation; that they represent, a phase or stage just as does capitalistic 
production; that they can be turned account in breaking down the 
ag capitalist r régime; 2; and that, ‘once this has been done, nationalism will — 
“4 lose its importance politically and lend itself, on linguistic and other lines, a 


to new and richer cultural . All this is a matter of time— 


ae oo in the view of L enin, Stalin (himself a a . Georgian by birth), and a 


Ba leaders ge generally, it can be made to work out; and the famous. Decla- ee 
aa tation of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia on November 15, a 


the goal. D Dr. Kohn’ 8 analysis 
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E AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
significant body of theory is lucid and his account of the modes of apply. z, 
it well-informed and illuminating. ‘Some fifty “pages of notes and 
appendices supply useful factual data, i in addition to 
young Englishman who had served New Yok 


a period as a European reporter was given the challenging — 
task of the readers of that newspaper—and therefore the most : 


inquisitive and intelligent newspaper | clientele in America—informed on 


the labyrinthine affairs of Soviet Russia . This "assignment Mr. Walter 


‘Duranty. has discharged through all the intervening years” in highly 
“@ acceptable fashion, and students of Russian | polities will be glad that a. 
in Duranty Reports Russia (V iking Press, , pp. viii, 401), Gustavus Tuck- 
_ man, Jr., of New York Univ ersity, has culled from voluminous despatches fe 
articles a collection of materials that may be regarded as 
most permanently useful. Starting with an article ‘suggested by the fif- 


‘throug! 


note, Mr. yf expreases surprise 


have thought it feasible, or worth while, to undertake such 
f compilation; and he would be: the first to concede the limitations of the | 


materials offered. ~The editor seems, however, to have succeeded unex- 


pectedly well in making a a “mosaic: Ww ith a clear ¢ central design out of a 


‘The Irish Struggle and Its Results Green and Co. pp. 160), 
by L. Paul-Dubois, supplements the same author’s Contemporary Ire- 
a land, published in 1907, which has long been known as the best history — 2 
_ of Ireland through | the years whi hich it covers. The new V olume is a a worthy — eS 
“companion to the earlier one, and brings the story ¢ down through the a 
events of 1926. The a author bes been a life- long and sympathetic : student a 

of Irish history and affairs, and has brought to his study a scholarly de- 
tachment and the advantage of a foreign point of view. There | being, | 
at the time when he wrote, strong indications of the development of cy 7 


ternal unity in Ireland, M. P aul- Dubois was able to end on an optimistic 


note. . Unhappily, the “ ‘interior effort” by which “ ‘nations, like individuals, 


are moulded and progress,” since > been expended in 1 channels whieh, 


Surely the recent history of hae would have been more honorable mee Be 


the Ulsterites had had accepted Treaty Se .M. Paul- Dubois he has 


| _ more promising of final good if the dissident elements of Sinn Fein and E oa 
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no those who ‘opposed the Treaty, although h he makes 
~ no unreasonable demand that it should have been considered a permanent — 
es unalterable arrangement. The blame for the Irish struggle and its — 
results to to 1926 is assessed on all sides. s. A reader who shares the impartsl- 
. ity, of the author will feel that the balance ha has been held even, although — Pe e 


oN "some may think that the Liberal government of the ¢ early war years is 
eriticized too severely. OSEPH R. SraRR. 


Series of the University of Minnesota a brief but lucid discussion under aa 
title of f Chinese Politics s Today (University of ‘Minnesota Press, Pp. 
Bark: 31). The s sound judgment i is is expressed that China s should ‘ ‘defer ¢ emphasiz- ga i 
ing the importance 1ce of centralization until political and economic >maturity 
develops in the localities and the provinces through experience with local — 


_ find intelligent discussion of the backgrounds of contemporary liberalism Ld 3 ae 
int that country in J. B. Trend, The Origins of Modern Spain —— - 
Co., pp. 220). The book deals, primarily with rather 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


“Hany F. _ Guggenheim’ s The Cuba 


. (Macmillan Co., pp. xiv, 268) i is a a study. of the relations of the republics ee 


ES 


solve since the period of the ‘Spanish-American War, but ‘seeks to 
analyze the formal treaty relations which have furnished the background 


for their connections, along with the conditions which have developed — . 
the p passing years a and have now ‘brought certain: modifications. 


' The Cubes constitution was drawn, the author finds, perhaps too largely 
on the model of that of the ‘United States to become the fundamental — = 


of European: intervention in America was ‘much | greater than at 
present. Their f provisions were phrased with imperfect knowledge of the he 
’ 4 conditions to be met and have been interpreted in ways which have 2 
“lacked consistency and have provoked misunderstanding and friction. 
a = Reciprocity ‘Treaty : also was made to meet conditions in the eco- 


nomic development of both Cuba and the United States which ‘no longer 
~ exist. This g general exposition i is sf ollowed by el chapters: detailing the echanged 
outlook brought by later developments and setting forth examples of 


the difficult alternatives: have arisen in which, apparently, what- 


— 

3 

: 

ia 

— 

— 

| 


of the. relationships of these t two highly states, : 


he light o of present- -day ‘The intervention in 
| be dropped. Intervention should occur only when it “would | be 
justified ; and pursued under similar circumstances in n other countries. 


new commercial ial treaty should stipulate that Cuba will a il adjust her a 
80 that she will pancbeaein in the United ‘States “ Ww whatever ¢ cannot be eco. 


‘nomically produced o 
“fair quota of the United sugar consumption.” ”” Both these changes 
be made on “the: reéstablishment of f truly representative 


: 


pe to the: degree to which the proposed changes will solve the problem ¢ of 
the relationship of Cuba and the United States. Cubans have welcomed 3 
7 abandonment of the “intervention” article, but the amp which many | 


them, like many in other Latin American countries, would like to see . 
taken is t the unconditional renunciation of the right of ir 


under all circumstances. If Cuba i is to abandon protection as ‘to articles 


which s she cannot t economically pro produce, why should ‘not ‘the United 
States adopt the same measure as to ) sugar? F inally, if 1 the changes inl 
eG conditioned on the reéstablishment of truly representative government, ‘ 


can assurance be that such 1 government, once reéstablished, 


is s The Two Americas (Scribner’s, pp. xiv 
277). The author gives a frank statement of the limitations of both — 
Latin American and Anglo-American civilizations which leaves the reader 

ak better er appreciation of the factual | background than it is possible 
7 toe to secure from many works which a attempt to promote “better under- | 

sanding” by glossing ¢ over “statements of defects mer 
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“ined and limited i in number; ‘the he basis for ‘great industrial development 
does not exist. Racial ‘problems are still | unsolved ; ; social advance is 
backward. The United States : attitude toward America is 
matic, sometimes inconsistent, and at least until recently characterized 
: meddling. The aut hor believes the character of United States diplo- 


 Inatic an and business ss representatives es to have been and that 


hef feels, ¢ can best be promoted by y emphasis 0 of cultural ¢ contacts. So brief 


a sketch must lack the detail which can give the reader the basis for an 
individual judgment, as the book is nevertheless a stimulating outline 
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BOOK REVIEWS: AND NOTICES: 


ae 


In his Deutschland und Vereinigte Staaten von Amerika Zeitaler 


de 


‘Graf zu | Stolberg-Wernigerode has written a an study of a phase 
of nineteenth-century diplomatic history not hitherto extensively ¢ ex- 


plored: the relations between Germany and the United States from 
to 1890. The study was inspired, the author admits, by his own astonish- 
3 ob ment at the entrance of the United States into the Great War on the re 
side of the Al Allies and and by the astonishment and chagrin of Germans  gen- 
oe erally at the consequences thereof . The volume represents § a 1 most col f 


_—_ mendable an and scholarly effort on 1 the part, of the author to relieve e the i A 


~~ norance of his fellow-countrymen with regard to at least one period ql 


_ German-American relations. It is, moreover, an authoritative and well- ites 


ritten 1 study, thoroughly documented, based upon both German and 
American. sources, , and, fortunately for its scholarly qualities, untainted 
by ‘the Nazi W eltanschaung. Part “Der Weg nationalen Einheit, 

early « diplomatic cor contacts between the two countries and e 
these ¢ contacts in detail during the American Civil War and the German 
owe of national unification. Part II, “Der Weg zur Weltmacht,”’ | 

light on German-American diplomacy in the 1880’s, on 


emigration problems, and on the acute and dramatic conflicts between 
iy Ww ashington and Berlin in the South Pacific, particularly over Samoa. 


_ Dr. Stolberg-Wernigerode strikes a nice balance between the réles of 
the United in ‘specific: controversies, he 


= 


tacts al and nd conflicts t than befc before. —F e.— FREDERICK I L, SCHUMAN. a 


Quantitatively, Sociology and the Study of I nternational: Relations a 
(Washington University udies, pp. 115), by Bernard and Jessie 


By nna became ‘“‘world powers’ jo came into even more intimate con- mw: 


Bernard, ‘shows that. extra-national topics have been chosen for about 


in recent years. The is concerned primarily with the relations 
of humanity, and when he examines “international relations’ he 
not confine himself to those matters which constitute the substance of wad ie 
- formal action, as the political scientist probably would. Immigration, oe 
“comparative cultures, “Americanism, ” nationalism, and other subjects 
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2 ae and an unusually rich bibliography add materi — 
value of the book. One may well 
p a e author will co} = 
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make a case > for their contention that so sociological concepts and methods _ 

are of value when used for extracting data on questions of indubitable 
international character. They persuasively list sixt een methods « or prin- 


a ciples ar and fifteen fields of codperation where sociology can or does fit in. gl 


tga In two o chapters on war and } peace, , the contribution of sociologists to othe 
valuation of those central problems « of international relations 4 are s sum- | 
ce A marized. The items in the present indictment against war are largely i in 
‘the terms of the sociological writers. As to peace, they are more diftuee, 

* a being concentrated more on the elements 0 of social | restlessness th than on 
the « development of institutions. The little y volume » expands a survey made — 
for the Social Science Council; 2 Myers. 

Chester W. Clark’s Frome 3 J oseph and and Bismarck; The Diplomac y of 
Austria Before the War of 1866 (Harvard University P ress, pp. xvi, 635) § 
is true to its sub-title in that it actually constitutes not only a review C..5 
the e diplomatic relations of Prussia and Austria during the period indi-— 


cated, but also a very thorough study of the personal and forces 


more re challenging first title i in that it stresses, ‘throughout, the dominating —. 3 
influence of Bismarck in making and direstion of Prussian policy, 


actually Franz own to a extent than most 
of the ‘previous writers on the subject have e seemed hed ‘Suppose. The 


successor to Lawrence D. Steefel’ 8 s The Schleswig- H olstein Question (Nu ume 
ber 37), | , OV wverlapping. it to a certain extent but supplementing it at many 
important points. By his extensive use of a 
as those in Berlin and other capitals, Professor Clark has scented for his 4 

_ book a broader documentary basis than the works of Sybel and Branden- - | 


(for example) could h: have; and writing with the objectivity ofa 
neutral and the a accuracy and restraint of the careful 1 historian, he has ee 

no need to. apologize for having reopened an old question. fact, he 
seems to take a certain pleasure in correcting the inaccuracies of Sybel, = * 

whom he accuses of having “deliberately altered ie sources to conform 

to his literary aims and nationalistic purpose.” ’ Nineteen Fagen 


documents fill « an n appendix of fifty-three pages; and : an ext ensive | critical 


i In The World Court 192 21- 1934; A Handbook of the Permanent Court of 
nternational J ustice (4th ed., World Peace Foundation, pp. 347), Prater 
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ik 


anley O Hudson has brought his handbook of the 


J ustice down to 1934. The new ‘edition i is done i in Profes-_ 


or Hudson’ s usual thorough style, and is without doubt the m most handy 


; reference: book to be found | concerning the Court. Ins some 300 Pages, 


through t the 3 30th s session; a; lists of the Court’ a summary of all 
judgments, orders, : advi visory « opinions issued, through t the cases of the 
Peter Pazmany University i in n the one e series and employment of 1 women 
at night in the other (pp. 14—- -145); a list of signatures and setlietions 
the various concerning the Court; the instruments them- 
selves: (pp. 154-215); an explanation of the publications of the Court; 
a and in the final part, the documents ‘dealing with the effort to ) secure 
ratification by the United States. Citations are given 1 to pertinent docu- 
ments; the footnotes contain also much explanatory material. ‘The sum- 
RS maries of judgments and opinions are clear and concise, illustrating many ke 7 
g points of international law and organization. The reviewer 
wonders ifa future edition could not be ‘made to show briefly the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. Incidentally, the index does 1 not ; 


we 


ae Br contain the word “jurisdiction.”” The book is an excellent and useful one. __ 


it should be in the hands of every student of international law or 


ization, and of it should be urged upon the | members all 


Ten years ago, Professor Charles G. Fenwick published t the first edition a _ 


of his I nternational Law. The second edition (D. Appleton- Century Com-_ 
‘pany, pp. xlviii, 623) has now appeared. It numbers twenty pages less - ~_ 
size. Through condensations, restatements, and additions, the material 


has been A new chapter on the League of Nations has 


social and e economic my Pertinent 1 references to cases, 
and publications of the last ten 1 years f have been included. Some 1e lawyers i 
not classify y this book as law. N evertheless, it applies legal principles 
to intercourse between nations. News reporters, foreign service officers, 
_ students of history and government will find in the book valuable in- 


formation presented in an interestin ng and ‘authoritative manner. The 


author’s confession that Professor ‘Lauterpacht has convinced | him that 
‘consent theory’ is ‘not only defective as 3 the basis o of a ‘system of 
law but is inadequate to explain the facts of international relations” need a ; 
_ not disturb the followers of Grotius. The same objectives can be reached 
5 = means of an approach baregen ety the consent theory v with proper modi- 


ll have emphasized to a 
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—CuHaARLEs HILL. 

‘Bmogorsewski published a little volume entitled 
_ Poland, Germany, anc and the Corridor. The book has now w been . expanded into nto 


a Vv volume entitled Poland's Access to the Sea (London: a 


~ 
— 


> 


Polish territory, but that the turning | over of the area . to the Poland aad a 
today was an inevitable implication of | the decision of the victorious — a 

_ Powers i in 1919 to recognize and uphold the new Republic. The “argu- 
ments (so- -called) of that German pseudo-s¢ -science which calls itself 
Geopolitik” : are refuted at length—though one beholds ‘the author later 

on n blandly turning to account s something very ery similar to eee in a 


is “there can no revision of frontiers at ‘the expense 


Poland, for Poland has both Tight | and justice on her side.” One can at 
Sor least, find i in the ne volume, i in orderly : array, every y argument, citation peek “a 9 


Mm. allusion that can be in building up oun Polish ¢ 


study by Richard Hartshorne entitled Geogr graphic and Political Bound- 


was s carried on a Social Science Re 


‘POLTFICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
_ Another invaluable book , Social Work and the Courts: (Univ ersity 0 of , 
~ Chicago Press, pp. 610), intended primarily for social 1 workers, has b been ae 
written by] Dr. Sophonisba . Breckinridge, of the School of Social § Service 
Administration at the Univ: ersity of Chicago. Social Work and the Cote Re 
follows The Family and the State (1934) and Public Welfare Administra- me 
tion (1927), and the three books are titles | in the University of Chicago 
Soeial Service Series. This series, toget W with h special monographs an 
Social Service Series. Thi together wit! hs and 
the journal Social Service Review, constitute 1 te the n most important 


yet published o1 on on the of public welfa are administration, 


it 


4 |. 

ane 

ag oS frankly a reply to “the flood of German propagandist writings which — 

deal with the subject of the Corridor in a tendentious fashion,” and it 

— 

itm 

OS 
onthe subject | 
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4 a that, the documents are intended to introduce the student to the question 


few pages she gives the social worker, with the 
elementary definitions and concepts. The first half of the book contains 
documents on the 1 relation of the judicial to to the e: executive and legislative 
departments, special problems s including the questions of privileged com- 
ee munications and conflict of laws, causes of dissatisfaction with the law, _ i 
reorganization of the judicial structure as provided by the British 
“i — eature Act, the unified court movement in the United States, the juvenile i 
court Mov ement, ete. . The le last half of the book i is concerned with criminal . 


office of the United ‘States Attorney: General and 
 - feeesl offender, and the age of criminal responsibility. There is an ex- 
bibliography; also a series of questions to guide 
panese in California (Stanford University Ed- 
ipo K. Strong, Jr. ris the second of four studies conducted from Stanford eS 
; - University, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, on the ma matter Hay ny: 
3 “educational and opportunities offered to American 
citizens of ‘Oriental al races.” T he stated object of the present study i is 
rs present the facts regarding the Japanese as as they were living i in in California 
2 in 1930,” and : a great mass of carefully compiled data concerning birth- 
A places, age, | sex, size of families, births, deaths, education, m, occupations, 


= land ownership, religious affiliations, vocational ambitions, and other 


; mater, is set forth. The data were gathered largely by personal inter- _ 


ay views with 9, 416 men , women, and d children « of Japanese ancestry living ; 
5 a in 1 California and constituting ten p per cent of the J japanese population of Sead 
the state, who in turn make up 70.2 per r cent of the total J apanese popu- ere 
lation of the entire country. The book is taken up largely with tabulated 
a facts presented in sixty-eight tables, numerous graphs, and other arranged a 
data. While some of the facts may seem of dubious value, the study does 
i ars present much u ‘useful information ina field in which adequate and de- = 
_ pendable information ¥ was not previously available. . Most aspects of the . 
work seem seem to have little definite political or or governmental significance, as 
but its general social import and its interesting presentation make i 


valuable both to the general reader and to the student of social science. 


Loose Leaves Froma a Busy. Life (Macmillan Co. Pp. viii, 239), by! Marries 


e we Hillquit, is an autobiographical memoir having value for the student of _ 
American politics for several reasons. The most. interesting and too brief 
account of the life of young imm the ‘ ‘new immigration” — 
ee | theE ast Side of New York isan 
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institutions and rbot has a great importance for the politics of 1900- 
and mae been tos ittle by participants. It is arresting 


= constitutional principles i in the courts and before 
fon electorate during and after the World War. The account of the labor. 
movement among Jewish workers is similarly vauable; while we have 9 
here also an appraisal of the American by one ‘who 
wholly imported affair whose n members strove to make it ‘ ‘American,” 
through the participation in the LaFollette c: campaign in 1924 and 
the two most recent campaigns. The reader leaves the book with great 
respect for its author, and with the view that despite its relatively brief 
treatment of important events and ‘persons, it is a valuable aic aid to > an 
undertanding of contemporary America. 
With the aid of funds ; supplied by the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, s 
: the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution has undertaken _ 
an ambitious research project under the general title of “Tl he Dist ribution | 


of ealth ¢ and Income ir in ‘Relation to E conomic ‘The 


s, has now appeared. Later ‘Volumes ' Ww ill deal with “America’ = q 


expansion in then the ca he capacity of our 
and labor supply to produce the goods and services which society requires. i 
leads them to survey first raw materials, then the processes of fabri- 
= -eation, and finally services such as utilities, transportation, money and 3 
: credit, and the labor force; and appendices present the methods | used, 
along with v arious supplementary data. Conclusions | are stated 
throughout: the vo olume, after giv ven topics h have been discussed, rather 
<i than assembled in final chapters; ; and this renders it somewhat difficult 


a to get a clear idea “ the ultimate results. In gna it must be recalled, 
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BOOK AND D NOTICES 


iii n Civilizationand Politics Since 1815 (Harcourt, Brace, and Co., my 
pp. xxiii, 879), by Erik Achorn, is something more than the usual sort 2 
ue textbook on Europe in the last hundred years. Indeed, it may not ee 5 
been planned as a textbook at at tall. ll. any event, i it respresents 
re cessful ite in 
* highly 1 readable manner but on n the lines 0 of the “new “history” ’ developed - 
in Germany by Lamprecht and in our own country by James Harvey 
The two terms employed in the title, “civilization” and “poll. 
: ” afford a very good « clue to the contents of the book. Cultural k history, x 
broadly con construed, is emphasized ; politics, domestic and international, a 
eo; is kept co constantly in the picture. Other features include excellent maps, 
—— geveral useful appendices, and a fifty-page classified though not — 


phy. chart showing interrelations of the Soviet — 


revised . American an edition of Th Case f or Sociatiom (Chiego: 


only | in that y are substituted for various British 
allusions and comparisons. Having been adopted by the British Labor — es 
party as as the official textbook for its study classes, the work ma may 

- pies accepted as an authoritative exposition of Socialist doctrine. As st 

‘it has been in wide use in this country for a number of years. pee 
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SCIE NCE DE PARTMENT S 

REPORT OF THE SUB- -COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON POLICY THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 1934 


Ame and reporting on to ‘the selection, training, and empl 
ment of men and women whose training is primarihy in the field of p 
science, and the study of political science in the education of an et 
_ who? hom it should be an essential part of a training program. The fields of 
possible employment would seem to be the following: 
‘Teaching political science | in (a) universities, (b) four-year colleges, 
from universities, (e) secondary schools, and (f) other institutions. 
- Research work in connection with (a) universities and other insti- __ 
tutions of (b) government ¢ departments, and 


ae parties, farmers ¢ organizations, trade u unions, ‘chambers of commerce, 
taxpayers’ associations, and similar interest groups. 
_ Public service such as (a) general public administration, (b) tech- ze 
nical staff services (personnel, finance, etc.), (c) professional line 
"services (foreign s serv vice, ete. dy 
and reference service. 
Supplementary public services in (a) leagues of 
nll municipalities and associations of public officials, (b) voters’ leagues, | af 
such as the of Women votes etc., 


t the first of it, was peopared by Professor William Ander- 
‘son, _ of inp oe of ‘Minnesota, with the assistance of Miss Myrle 


the historical of the study 
political science in . the various institutions of the country 
to that collected by Profersor Anderson is greatly desired by the Com- — 
mittee, — is endeav to each data for the of the 
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Political journalism, reporting, editorial writing, and publicity work. 
At Elective public office and partyservice, pr 
| eo ci] 


TEACHING PE PERSONNEL IN POL ITI ICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 


the aro invited to 


om I. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN COLLEGES xe 


and after the of the federal inte 
‘a the subject seems to have shown some . increase . In 1825, Jefferson and 
- Madison planned a course of readings in politics for the University of | 


_ It is generally agreed, ho however, ‘that the e beginnings of political 


“eoneerned mainly with other subjects. 


_ Francis Lieber, w who ea came to the United States in 1827, and hints sie 
at South Carolina College (1835-56), and | later at Columbia Col- 


lege (Columbia. University), is by general | agreement ‘one of the first 


2 American. college teachers who can be classed as a of political 


in the ‘Columbia law school. Neeaebes f rom his day, i 

the nineteenth ¢ century, we can a continuous s development of 
a) eal science as a college subject. There a are » evidences of small beginnings 


Lieber died in 1872. In 1876, John W _ Burgess went to Columbia as 


Lieber’ 8 successor. There he soon founded the > first graduate school of 
science in a the | United States, and built up the e faculty which has 
a prepared more men for the teaching of political science in ‘American cok 


wr and universities than s any other institution.’ 3 Johns Hopkins, Har- 

Bernard has gathered some materials on the early history 

- science in n the United | States into his article on 1 the social se sciences as a = 


of Columbia by John W. Burgess, with a foreword ‘Nicholas 
Murray Butler (N. , Columbia Univ Press, (1934); and A History of Columbia 


2 
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y 
instruction In polucs, along with ethics, moral philosophy, and Nis- 
In the eighteenth century, several American colleges were appar- __ on 
| — 
___the first two centuries aiter the founding of Harvard College. Apparently 
4 here was no professor of political science under that title in any American _ an a ee 
=< 
— 
On Lieber, see especially Lewis R. Harley, Francis Lieber; His Life and Politi- — 
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verd, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Chicago, and Wi isconsin, among others, 2 
-. _ soon followed Columbia in the creation of departments of political se science 
and in the development of graduate work in this field. ‘Gane of political . 
soon established i in other institutions. As we look back 


the past fifty or sixty years has s pol 1 almost the v whole g growth and flower ; 
ing of the subject in American colleges and universities. == = 
ae the men of forty and fifty years ago it seemed. a very difficult task 
to get political science adequately recognized i in the college curricula of 
“the day. There were vested ac academic interests which « claimed the time 
and : thought of the students, s, and which s seemed very y slow to yield tosuch | 
upstart studies. we we look back upon the developments, however, a 
<7 particularly a as we compare the rapidity with which political sc science came e 
te recognized this country as with the slowness of its 


an entirely different light. American colleges to have 
quick and generous to accept the new s study and to ¢ give it a status as sa 
It is hard to get reliable data on the rapidity of the advance of te 
subject. The Committee on Instruction ¢ of the American Political Partie 
i Association appointed j in 1911 reported i in 1916 its conclusion that there _ 
was s inadequate p provision ision for the teaching of government at at that time 
ar ‘in American colleges s and universities. ss They re} reported the numbers of 3 
courses offered at the time e, but not the numbersofteachers. 
hn 1930, Professor W. chairman of the Sub-committee on 
‘Instruction, ‘reported to the Comnedttes on Policy the following figures 


from ne 200 of the leading American colleges and universities5 


‘TABLE I. TEACHERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN 1929-30 

= 


—— 


University, 1754-1 1904 | Columbia ia Univ. ‘Press 1904), espec. pp. 222-299, 
‘4 
aa 4 Charles Grove Haines et al., The Teaching of Government; Report to the Ameri- 

can Political Science Association by the Committee on Instruction (N. Y., The Macmil- ; 
_ ain... Report of the Committee on Policy = the American Political Science Association, : 
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ome science teachers can be obtained bya a study of the ] published lists. 


of subscribers to the AMERICAN Pourrical. ScIENCE cE REVIEW. The Review 


“Thereafter the number again year until 1929, , when it 


On the basis of the lists of 1912 and 1932,° we have made certain — ee 


II. COMPARISON OF 1912 AND 1932 SUBSCRIBERS TO AMERICAN 
ithin: the United States) 


1912 Per Cent 1982 Per 


need not here discuss ‘the difficulties involved in in making: such 

table as this, or the probabilities of f error in it. If it is substantially re- 
: a liable as an indication of major - trends, it indicates a large increase in ie eet 
ee numbers of college and university professors and other teachers of politi- 7 aie 


- cal science between 1912 and 1932. The number of such subscribers more — 


y . than doubled i in the twenty-year period, rising { f rom about: 267 to 9 about aaa 
- 580. If we assume that practically all full- time teachers of political s science Re 
a number | of part- -time teachers 0 of the : e subject subscribe to the Ru- 
we have in the figures given. above some indications of the growth 


in numbers since 1912, 


How aap of this i increase came in the last ten years? Returns eal 


indicated an increase i in political positions in ‘the: 
decade from 133 to increase of or about 


; 
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a 
due to reclassification, as political science separated from some other 
The list for 1912 is printed in a supplement to this Review, Vol. 13). 
Recent lists have been mimeographed by the secretary-treasurer of the Association. 


AG 


and became doubt : also whether there w. was 

_ any such rate of increase in the smaller colleges. An increase of about 55 

to 60 per cent in political science teachers in this decade is a more con- 

_ servative estimate, but is not to be taken as anything more than an 

estimate. 1 The actual figures are not available, and too much research i 7 

7 ee Assuming 60 per r cent. to be somewhere near the right figure for this 

a % decade, it is interesting to note that it is much less than the increase in 

atid enrollments for the decade 1920-30. In that decade, total 

college enrollments practically doubled. This ‘meant, on n the one hand, 
that college classes we were, on the e average, becoming larger. On. the other 

hand, it also appears that other « departments, such as departments of a 

sociology and schools of business, w ere growing faster in many places -— 
vely more students into | 


Za o sum up: from such indications as we have 2, and they are fragmen- 


sie 


tary and not wholly satisfactory, political seience a as” a college subject — 
_made rapid headway after 1900 and down to the American p participation 


in the W orld War. ‘During that period a number of important political 


develop round out their of study to like the 
richness and variety. ‘The World War and the short ‘post-w: -war 
‘temporarily slowed up their growth, but by 1922 they were again growing | 
rapidly in the larger institutions and becoming established in smaller 
ones. This went on until about 1930. The recent, depression has age 


resulted in a cessation | of growth, and even in some actual declines in 
political s science staffs in certain. places. 
PRESENT NU OF ‘TEACHERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN COLLEGES 


_ What is then the present situation as to numbers? Returns from van 
of the larger and better known institutions in 1932-33 showed 252, mote 
ae bers of political science faculties. At the same time these institutions | 
_ reported enrollments of all kinds, including ext extension students , of 0 ov over 


265, 000. The 1 ratio is slightly more than « one thousand students to one 


teacher’ of political science. ‘Institutions where tutorial and preceptorial al 


‘methods of instruction are used, such as Harvard and Princeton, showed 

the highest ratios of instructors in political science to students enrolled. 

At ‘Princeton, it was better than one ‘political science teacher to 200 


7 7U.8. ‘Bureau of the Census, 1982 Statistical Abstract, p. 102. 
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an 2, 000 in all to one teacher of 


the ratio of one teacher of political sc science to 1,000 collegiate stu- 
enrolled held for the. entire country, there would be over 1,000 

“college ‘and university teachers of the subject throughout the ‘country. 

As a matter of fact, we do not think the ratio holds, for the reason that Bs 
ae our sample is not representative. It includes no colleges for women, no 


important Southern 1 colleges or universities, no Catholic institutions, 1 ‘no 


types. of institutions, it would appear that the proportionate emphasis — 


Bi’ on political science is less than it is in our sample.* In each of them there oe 
a is likely to be one or more teachers who give a course or two in political 

science, but with some ¢ exceptions this i his is lil likely to be a ya minor interest, >I 
and for that reason we cannot class many of these persons definitely as > 
ne political science teachers. A number of them are probably included as 
_ “part time” teachers of political science in Table 1 above. Their training - 
major interest is likely to be in history, economics, , sociology, orsome 
= field, and their professional connections not primarily with political - 
To ) conclude, then, if every person who. teaches one or more political pe 
courses in American colleges s and universities is counted as 


| 
a few of the smaller four-year arts colleges. In| In practically allof these 


4 


‘If one takes a stricter view and slnsiiian: as teachers of the subject only” rhe 


UY 


"those whose Major his subj are in the field, and who 


over 700. 
This conclusion can be checked f rom et angle most 


he nun number 0 of subseribers reached a peak in in 1929, and in 1932) was vas only. 

about one-half of one per cent under the e number for 1929. From the official a 
= list of subscribers issued in J uly, 1932, we have concluded that 01 nly about Bs 
580 can be positively identified as college and university 


_ There was naturally very little information upon which to bas ‘this 


classification. 1. No doubt a considerable number of those i in the large un- 


~ perhaps full-time teachers, although w we e know that mone of those in the 
list are graduate students (including teaching a assistants), , research bureau 
workers, authors, lecturers, editors, public officials, ete. Even if as 


On teachers colleges and engineering see Report of the 


me Policy of the American Political Science Association, cited above, pp. 146-168. 


—— 
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100 lifted out group and in the wii 
sfer would be offset by the fact that in the | latter | group — 
are” many teachers of “history, law, economics, sociology, and — 
ism who in a strict classification of political science teachers: 
compared with other groups of teachers in the social sciences, 
the 1 number of political s science teachers @ appears smi small. There | can be no 


3 doubt that at the present time, taking the country a as § a whole, collegiate a 
A departments of history and economies include many more teachers than 
_ do the departments of political science. This fact can be tested by | a 

: study of of. college and university bulletins, and is corroborated also by 
‘the larger memberships of the professional s¢ societies in those fields and 


the longer | subscribers to their professional journals. 


able. E nglish modern mathematics and chemistry, 

the more important professional schools like medicine and law, usually — i 

far outnumber political | science departments in the same institutions in EE 


their staffs of teachers. In fact, the college and university teachers of a differe 


- political science are less than one per cent of the 71,722 college and uni- 
teachers (not including those in teachers colleges) enumerated 


the Bureau of of the Consus in 1930. 10 Bs 


= science is too large o or ‘too small, no one ris. ina ‘position n to say. For the a 

Association it is important to note, however, that the teaching group has ~ ir 

come to be numerically the most important among its individual members. _ 

It will be noticed in T Table 1 that in 1912 the number of lawyers and ee ; 
ness men subscribing t« to the e Review, and a also the number of unclassified 

ig ‘individual subscribers, ‘greatly exceeded the professor rand teacher group. 


» rom the beginning, the teaching g1 group dominated the annual meetings — 


who helped to support the | Association, and ‘to needs 

most of of these early subscribers have dropped out, and their + places have a 

not been taken by others of like professions or vocations 
‘The group. of “unclassified individual” ’ subscribers includes todéy 

considerable — group 0 of graduate students and teaching assistants whose — 

interests are the same as those of the professors. There are also 


orkers in research bureaus and institutes wi whose interests 
in . considerable | part the same. In addition to these two sub- “groups 


a as ° In association memberships, the difference is considerable. The American 
“American Economic Ass Association 


3 ,627 members. World Almanac, 1934, pp. 421, 422. 
Bureau of the Census, 1932 p. 104. 
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TE 


re a number ot writers, public officials, civic league 
"secretaries, and 1d. public spirited citizens of many different vocations and 
“interests. Some of these will probably alway s wish t to subscribe 1 to the 
Review, but it is unlikely that their wishes and will dominate 


| met In short, the developments of the “past st twenty or thirty years have 


made the e Association r more re fully th than ¢ ever a pro fessional academic — 


research workers in the same field, a and a considerable num 
graduate schools training for teaching and research positions. Unless 


there should be a great change in | its policies and work, it is doubtful - 2 

whether large numbers of lawyers, public officials, and business-men will 

ever again be found in the Association’s membership. 


in their distribution, different sections of 


country, as shown in the following table: 
TABLE BATIO ove TEACHERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE TO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS BY GEOGRAPHICAL AL REGIONS — 


Subscribing Colleges and Region per 


“States (Mont., Wyo., Colo., 
N. M., Idaho, Utah, Nev. 
Ariz., Wash., Ore., and Calif.) 727 


N.C. S.C. Ga., ‘Fla, Ky. 


— 

Pit. 
— 
— 

— 
— 

E 

| 
— 
185,800 
— 
— ' 
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om of the list ‘with to. 
number ‘of teachers of politieal science in to college ‘enroll 


universities clearly have the largest numbers of political science 


in p: proportion to: students. 1 The state universities as & group a1 are a 


‘When types of institutions: are large private 


“~ the collegiate political science of the 


THE TRAINING PROFESSORS OF SCIENCE 


Pr 
_—* hat has | been the tr training - of our professors of ‘political science, and a 
what ti trends | can W we th respect to training? I In an attempt to 


groups. The first” 86 leading scientists whe se » 
are summarized i in W ho’s Who ee may be taken as es 


Ww ere e just about to them, , and whose are e given in brief 
in the “List ‘of Persons Available for College and University Appoint- 
ments in Political Science, 1933-34,” by this Sub-committee 
a January, 1933. Many of these men have not yet been placed in teaching ‘ 
positions. A A few of them have not yet obtained, and probably some v will a 
itn must be remembered that the recent group includes only pe persons . 
Ww hose names were included in the 1933 placement list. Some graduate 
schools did not send the names of all recent Ph.D.’s or current 
_ for the doctorate, and some men, having already found positions, _did 
a - not wish to hav et their n names listed. Furthermore, candidates for political — 
a science teaching positions: who were approaching the profession by 
other route than through the Ph. D. gateway were not included in the | _ 
.ese and other reasons, the sample is not wholly representative. ee 
ee Sensiin these and other qualifications respecting the samples chosen, 
= trends are too clear not be be perceived by : all. Fi First, there has been a 


in in turning young men to graduate work in political science, while the | 


.* arger private i institutions have about held their own. ‘Third, , there has 
been 1 no 10 change ir in a the 1 number of it institutions granting bachelor’s 
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recent two to three year period have equalled or exceeded in number all 
3 = a ‘the professors of political science listed in W ho’s W ho—a group repre- a a 


= he more important ¢ ‘differences ‘between se two are 


POLITICAL SCIENCE _ 


Total Number = 


% No. having A.B. degree or 

B. or equiv. from small colleges 
A. B.o or equiv. from private andu uni- 


Target number degrees trom any 


73  29have edegree 

(all others candi 

D. deavess: or equivalent from foreign university 
- Total from Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard 
Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Princeton g 5 
A Total from state universities 


of foreign institutions in grantin 
of these Ph.D. degrees 


n no. from one American institution 
As to the Ph.D., even 
_ its equivalent, whereas in the recent group all either had it or were on : 
- the way toward it. _W ith respect to foreign study, however, there is = 
oe even greater difference than iss shown by the figures. In the older group, oe ; 
fairly had ‘studied in foreign ‘institutions, in 


= one e from London and one f rom Brussels. “The ‘old ‘tradition of ‘of study in a 
Germany for a ‘mastery, of political science has passed. ome young men 
interested | in ‘international law ¢ and relations have studied at Geneva 
anda few elsewhere, but their degrees a are re practically all American. 
Th ithin the ¢ country, the rise of the graduate schools in state universi- . ia 
“aes ties is clearly reflected in the increased number of institutions conferring | 
. degrees in political science, and by the proportion of 
recent Ph. D. coming fi rom ‘these institutions, 


To study ak abroad, men have 1 to sever home ties for a period, learn to 


oo follow lectures and even to speak i ina foreign language, and become ac- 
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ith new professors, new ideas, ‘and new institutions. The 
_ broadening and deepening effect upon students of such migrations in 
search of new knowledge have always been deemed of great importance. — . | 
new tendency to do nearly all our graduate studying at home is a 
departure from : an old and honored tradition. It is caused ‘in part, 
‘course, by the g great improv vement and the wide s spread of graduate s study _ “a 
in political s¢ science in American universities. European institutions s prob- 
7 ably have relatively less to contribute to us now than prev iously. ey | 
nomic difficulties, the World War, the decline in the study of f German a 
. ‘during ¢ and a after the war, and other factors can also bea adduced in in ern i 
migrations to foreign count: ries for graduate s fe study hav ere 
tively less common, migration from institution to institution | has 
_ tainly not increased. Only 10 of the 73 Ph. D’s. in the Who's Who list q 
took both their bachelor’s and doctor’ s degrees at ‘the same American — 
institution. In the list of 80 recent: doctors a and candidates for the doctor. 4 
ate, 23 had their bachelor’s 8 s degree a and either had ¢ or r expected to get th their rd 
doctor’ s degree from the same univ versity. In one institution the ratio was" 
ee, ver fifty per cent. This trend is one which is generally deplored by the a E 
deans of graduate schools and others interested in graduate sendy, wai 5 


of many graduate students feel that they cannot to travel, 


justify it would be difficult. 


INITIAL SELECTION OF SCIENTISTS 


some point in their careers most men make decisions follow 
‘eae eee or ‘vocation. What , qualities la latent in the mind or 


’ herent in the environmental conditions determine the time and ‘the 

«ina nature of these decisions? WwW hy do certain, young 1 men choose to go into 


e7 - political science, while olla rs are deciding on law, medicine, and business bc: 
: as fields for their careers? To such questions there is no present answer, | 

hough a number of. answ ers have been suggested. 

a oo Some of the suggested answers are in terms of psy chology. y. Each a a 

man’s ’s mind develops a certain ‘ “set,” it is “interested” in certain things 
and not in others, and it shows aptitudes along definite lines. Some tests” ; 


such interests and aptitudes have been dev: for certain broad 


Ww where can n unerringly detent the n man 1 who should | become a ‘especial 
in n political science, or r in patent law. . Political science is beam! a 
a or the field of law,. see A. B. Crawford, “The Le Le gal Aptitude Test Experiment — 
at Yale Am. Law School Rev., , 530 (1932); 1 The Bar Examiner, ‘151 (1932). 
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and related to to law, economies, history, : and other 
e studies, that an exact prediction v would s seem to be impossible. In fact, 
FS even | for broader categories, , present in interest and aptitude tests s seem to 
| be e only partly reliable .W ho can say with . certainty, i in the formative a =~ 
“years of a young man’s life, whether he is better fitted to be a botanist or as 
; ‘oe a professor of law, a mathematician or a director of athletics? Se 
x 2. Other suggested answers, and they are not all mutually exclusive 
or contradictory to each other, stress early environmental { factors and 
| ; home training, or the r the influence of the brilliant teacher, or or the © courses one Fi 
- takes. ‘There are very few objective data which cheow'’ light uy upon any — 
these suggestions as far as political scientists are concerned. Laborers, 


farmers, clergymen, professional men, and men rich 


parents of present-day political s scientists. The influence of ‘the brilliant 4 
& is very hard to trace in s subsequent career. 
ay is interesting to note, in this connection, from how large and varied 
o group of colleges the teachers of political science have been drawn. 


-two colleges are represented in the Who’ 's Who list of 86 leading te 


political scientists, and the same number are included in the list of Fis aa 
legs from which’ the 80 more recent ¢ doctors i in n political science v were bee i 
Benes. Over 75 different institutions are are represented i in the two lists. ee 

_ Many of them are small colleges in which there is not a full-time teacher a 

¢ political science. A number of men in the Who’s Who group, and per- 
om haps a few i in the more recent group, probably did not have a single course. 

in political: science in n their undergraduate days. The late Professor Burgess 

~ notes the fact that at Amherst in the late sixties he received none of the — 
training i in political science which he was seeking. What led these men to 


a choose the field of political science for post-graduate specialization, it 
would be difficult to say. Teachers of history, moral philosophy, and 


therefore, that the taking of : a full [undergraduate major is not necessary 


in all to the man of ability who wishes as a graduate student to 
we major in political science? May it not be true that the undergraduate who 
E grounds himself thoroughly i in English, foreign languages, history, » phi- 
fun losophy, sciences, and mathematics will have a good foundation for gradu- . 
os late study of political science, even though | he has had but but little of that 
Some « of the answers suggested for the questions propounded above 
upon economic factors. What fellowships, scholarships, and 
ht aids are offered to graduate students to take up political science, as com- a 
he pared with th those off offered i in other academic fields? T To what future financial 


-Tewards cai can the young, political scientist look forward with ¢ confidence? 


other subjects seem to have had a great i influence. Can we not 


[| 
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~ No doubt such considerations: have much influence in 1 determining the 
choice of many a } young g man who is interested in political science, but is : 
- wavering between an academic career on the one hand and law or ie 
ca, ness on the contents If his mind is already made up in favor of an academic a 


1: applic 


. study of our own fellowship list issued in 1931 reveals that very arn fellow- ‘ 
_ ships and scholarships are definitely set apart for political science stu = 
i dents. “Te the long run, such deficiencies must have some effect ‘upon the 
numbers reeruited, and when t total numbers are held down, some of 


abler men n must be left. wit hout subsidies ¢ along with others less able. The 


 fourtl 


7 importance e of i increasing the number of fellowships open to 7 ro 


"graduates will undoubtedly choose business, the legal profession, « or some 
; _ other field of work in preference to college teaching.‘ On the other hand, — : 
if a man decides to ignore the lures of _— pay in non-academic pur- : 


12 Social Science Research Council, Report of the he Commitee on Social Science |  Vironl 
‘Personnel (mimeographed), Sept., 1933, pp. 1-10. of the 
13 American Political Science Association, Personnel Service, ‘ ‘Descriptive List of Poe el 


B.. ellowships and Scholarships Available to Graduate Students in Political Science,” 
_ December, 1931, 24 pp., , mimeographed. This list was inaccurate in some respects _ 


when issued, and is also already partly out of date. It shows, however, the number 
of fellow ships: and scholarships involving no or duties, 


+} ace 4 On this point may be noted the work of Harold F. Clark, in Columbia . Alumni 


News, Vol. XXIV (Oct. 14, 1932), briefly | Bel. the 


Vol. XIX, pp. 169-170 (March, 1933). For current conditions, see reports of oe a 
BL Slichter on “Economic Condition of the Profession, ” in Bull. of the A.. .A.U.P Poe 
XIX, Pp. 97-105 (Feb., ol. XX, pp. 105-111 (Feb., 1934). 
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IN POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 


sities are, on tie well paid as any of 
= 
excepti of teachers i in a few. of the professional schools." 


= QUALITY OF RECENT POLITICAL SCIENCE CANDIDATES 


Are recent study made for the ‘Social Science Research Council” 


young men of the highest ability in the same proportions as other disci 
: plines. . Since w we ha not afer the facilities to ) make a A study for 


thoroughly into the question of whether the social sciences are attracting 


- fifteen institutions over a fiv e-yea r per riod ending in 1931, only a a - 
those marked capacity in I 


these two field capturing as many as 60 per ‘cent of the group 


, a are also of : some e interest. " The social s sciences 3 led ix in n the total number of 


By: 5 high-r anking gr graduates i in the institutions studied, numbering 657 to 644 


the humanities and 289 for the natural sciences. these numbers, 
only 128 social science majors: 


chose teaching and research careers, 
166 in the humanities and 195 in natural sciences. 
oy ae is, to be sure, no social loss to have many young men and ¥ women of o 
ability, well-grounded i in a the social s sciences, going into law and business. 2. 


Iti is one of the functions of these s studies to fit students for r just ‘such | 
careers, and to send them in 


to life with some knowledge of the social en- ms 


| 


the social sciences chose 


vironment in which they live. Undergraduate students of the sciences and 


2 of the e humanities « of necessity look more to teaching as a career than do = 


those 1 majoring in ‘the social sciences . At the s same time an argument a 
of made out in f in favo: 


or of attracting a a larger percentage of the abler social — 
a Be ics undergraduates into graduate work and thence into teaching and a 


esearch. Of 490 first-year graduate students in the social sciences studied ‘= 
: in nine leading graduate schools in 1931-32, only 32 per cent could be = 


ery das he honor students i in their ‘undergraduate work. The ‘proportions Pan 
very much the : same fe for r other groups © of students (humanities 30. 


and natural sciences 36.3 per cent), but the important fact is that over _ 


us Social Science Research Council, Report of the | Commiiien on Soci 
(mimeographed), Sept., 


ymmitt al Science 
ate 1983, p. 8. See also the corresponding : report of — 
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‘two- thirds of in the social sciences were re below the honors s 


‘situation seems to be somewhat ‘etter th than for 


‘ ae 30 of the 80 n men in | our re recent list have Phi Beta Kappa 
honors or ‘substantially shoving in view 


oa As an education for teaching and research i in poitial science, the vork ; 
- leading to the doctorate has so fully ousted ‘most other forms of training 
as to suggest that it has become a fetish, and the degree a sort of union 
eard in a _ closed shop industry. ‘This tendency results in part from the 
standardizing requirements of certain associations of colleges and other 
accrediting agencies. -if a a college cannot be listed as | Approv ed by 1 the in- 
stitutions in its area without: having a certain proportion « of its faculty 
made u up of men with the Ph.D. degree, that college will either induce > 
t 1 some of its younger faculty men to finish their work for the degree or it _ 
will find others to take their places. The result i in either case is an extra 
| ~ emphasis upon the cabalistic sign “Ph. D.” after a professor’, 8 name, ~ 
4 a rush ¢ of men into o the graduate | schools in in search. of the. e degree. .. Much o of 
ee the tremendous increase of enrollments in graduate schools in 1 recent — 
years has come, not because all the men registered wished to do graduate _ 
work, but because they were required to get some advanced degree to 


obtain or to keep college te teaching positions. 

_ a” In spite of this recent t tendency, many men can s still | be found in n the 
departments of political s science, as well ¢ as in 1 others, 1 who, do not have e the a 
doctor’s degree. . Law school degrees B. D., S.J.D.) are fairly 

- numerous among political science teachers. This is especially true in 
Catholic institutions, where the Ph. D. degree | has relatively less vogue 
than elsewhere. The LL.B. is found alone, or in combination — mn. with an 7 
A. B. »M. or other academic : degree, n¢ not excluding the Ph.D. A few of 


the most ‘outstanding of American political s scientists lack the Ph.D. = 
degree, and have in place thereof a LL. B. . or its equivalent, with | or 


a without an M.A. Certainly the Ph.D. training is not indispensable for” e 


- either teaching or research i In political : science. Because it it is most common, — 4 
‘it will receive most attention in this report. Its nearest rival, the I ieee 
training, al although it is far behind, ‘must first be considered. 


«VIII, LEGAL EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE ~ 
_ To what extent does the training now offered in American law w schools ; 


‘for the LL.B. de ree fit men for their re: res onsibilities ¢ as teachers and re- 
er 
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light nature of law school ¢ courses.’ consist of a 
"study, , usually by the case ‘method, ‘and from n books, of a series of legal Bt 


oe Most of these, such as property, contracts, torts, bills and notes, i ‘ 


corporations, insurance, equity, pleading, and evidence, are usually 
denominated private | law subjects. Others, such criminal law. public 
— a utilities, and conflicts « of] laws, are e of a more publie nature, e, and still others : 
os are even more clearly public, namely, ¢ constitutional law, municipal « cor- Re 
-porations, and (where given) international law law. 


It is not “law in n action” or the work of the courts that is studied, bat S PS. 


highest courts: w vho have ‘rendered } past decisions.? 
The objectives « of legal education, ‘as Dean Pound has expressed a 


are primarily to fill the need for “good trial lawyers,” “good advocates — 
before the courts in bank,”’ ’ and ‘‘good office lawyers,” although the needs 
for good judges and legislative draftsmen are not ; entirely ignored.'* The 


- stress i in ts education must of f necessity be on the preparation of private 


to say, therefore, that in most cases even the courses in public law are — - 
a taught with an eye to the needs of the practicing lawyer. Everyone at all _ 
a with the subject knows how differently courses: in constitutiona 


for example, can be taught by teachers having 1g essentially different 

Because most constitutional e: cases s encountered i in private | prac- 
cess, contract, and commerce clauses, it is a 

} pe surprising to find these topics strongly emphasized in law oie 


Bs courses in constitutional law. One teaching the same ‘subject f for the pur- Be. i? 


of giving students some understanding of “government will: give 


emphasis to very different topics. at if? 
Other dangers in . an exclusively legal education for the teacher of 
political science are not hard to indicate. The main suljonte of a modern — 


political science curriculum are not ‘covered | in the law school. Political 


thought, comparative government, public administration, ¢ and local gov- 


i ernment are a few cases in point. There i is danger, also, in ar merely juristic: Ne 
to the study of gov yvernment. All the new developments in the 


a io 7 Alfred Lh. Reed, Training for the Public Profession of the Law (N. Y., 1921), 7 
- also Present- Day Law Schools in the United States and Canada (N. Y., 1928), espec. q 
Chap. 14. See also Amer. Law School Review, which has recently ‘printed many 


articles on this question, and especially the symposium on “What a 


Legal Education,” in Vol. VII, pp. 887-909 (Dec., 1933). 
Jerome Frank, in a7 Am. Law ying 


rnoce ic not to train teachers of sovernment It is probably not unfair 3 
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study of politics are going the enrichment the r 


of the whole subject, not toward the narrowing of it, a .. 
toward further upon the legal phases. ‘History economics psy- 


practitioners which makes it as a training few research 

teaching in political science. The most commonly employed research 

% method is that of looking up cases in point, finding the principles e embedded __ 

them, and testing these principles. by logic or “ “dialectic > technique.” 
There. is no time or demand for training in other research methods , no 5 ie | 

. me urge to apply statistical and other techniques to the materials, and often 

“no desire to go outside of the decisions in order to test the results of the __ 

_ operati ion of legal rules on social or economic life, or on personal conduct.’ = 1% 
a These comments are not to be taken as in any sense adverse criticisms 
of present -day law school training as a preparation for | practicing ¢ at 
. -torneys. The debate upon that subject must be left to the lawyers and » 

law teachers. Neither do we intend to deny the very high degree of success _ 4 _ 

a 
which legal education seems to have ia sharpening wits and in enabling 
tod distinctions and to reason with logic 


can fail to see. main purpose » has been to show certain 


a inherent i in the v rery ‘nature of the work in law schools as an education for te 
teachers of political science. Since many small colleges still employ lawyers" 


to teach their courses in political science, these limitations are important 


- ‘Despite the fact that it is expensive, the combination o of a law aw school a 


course and a course of graduate study leading to the Ph.D. in . political ; 
is is probably unexcelled for teachers of public law subjects. Another 
combination of high merit is that of an aie in political science — a 
and a LL.B. and $.J. -D. degree, where both the M.A. and the 8.J.D mos 7 
require a showing of genuine research ability. In several leading law 
schools, the S.J. J.D. degree, representing a year study after the LL.] By 
a high value as a research degree. hie 


ee he significance e of the M.A. . degree, and the nature and content ent of the ; 


work: leading to it, have been | widely discussed i in recent years. Several — 


is leading academic organizations, 1s, notably the Association of American 


Colleges, the Association of American Universities, and the American 
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\ssoc 


degree has is any definite meaning; or more 
properly, has acquired a a diversity of 1 of mea: meanings zs which it is impossible 
+ harmonize. ” “Ts it a craftsman’s degree, or a technician’s, or a schola1 re 


one observe er. it represent for teaching, or 


i tion, and am among ng departments i in the same institution, that no wetter 
can be made concerning it. then. hin 
ae As far as the collegiate teaching of political science is concerned, al- . / 
| - ‘though many present teachers hold this degree, it cannot be considered — 
asa , rival to the Ph. D.A number | hold it in combination w with a law de- 
«gree. Perhaps a a larger number, consisting mostly of 7 young teachers, have 
taken the degree only asa step toward the Ph.D. 


a the other hand, in the high schools of certain states the M.A. degree — 


nature and status of the degree be fully understood , and that the work 


taken to obtain it be suited to the mane of the g group. To make the ell 


ment of at a teaching position. For this ‘group it | is important ‘at 


= 


America has only begun to consider, 
CONTENT OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTORATE 


needed by university teachers, of rank 
— of instruction. ‘qT his of im 


VIEW," we 


re bs In general, the’ ahaa in — past few years | have appeared not as new 


islative rules governing 1 g the degree, but as administra’ 
om See Bull. of Am. Assoc. a Univ. Prof., Vol. XVIII, pp. 169-185 (March, 1932), 


a committee report on ‘Requirements for the Master’s Degree,” and Journal of 
a) Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty-Third Conference of the Assoc. of Amer. aa 


* See this Rev IEW, » Vol. XXIV, 711- 736 (Aug., 


é 
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commit studies made in connection wi 
the leading Amerioan universities were summ h.D. m poli icalscience 
note here only the few changes and recent volume of the R 
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y » political science faculties to tighten. and stiffen the enforcement of the A 


- rules. A number of institutions report that the less promising candidates By 
‘the degree are being discouraged from proceeding toward it. Several 


departments report the introduction of 1 written examinations at the end 


examination ofa nature before all of the 
faculty is now required early in their first year of work of all who wish to | 


Bow: candidates for the degree. At is taken 1 to o analyze 


or aim advi vice given 2 as to the prospects for 
~ employment. These attempts at guidance and at the weeding out of nw 


4 less capable candidates take place early in the graduate work. Others ap- 


pear at later stages in the work, such as comprehensive written as well as_ 


to ‘content, Columbia requires the candidate t to pass a written. 
amination in theory before the oral examination can be taken. North- — : 
western reports that, in addition to holding candidates for a general knowl- Ee 
edge of American and European governments, it now requires them to 
pass examinations in theory, public law, and one s special field. Minoal 


eliminated the fixed requirement: of a minor, thus has made 


somewhat mi more flexible its rules as as to W hat subjects a student may offer, 
subject to the approval of an an advisory faculty committee. 
of p resent Ph.D. have come principally from 


of their liv es?” ” The answer is, course, t they are going t to 


" Speaking especially of the faculties of ‘colleges i in 1 the North Central As . 2 


sociation, one writer says: “The truth is that these faculties are teaching | 
faculties engaged with students who are too immature for the business of he 
investigation, and with bodies of information that are far short of f the } 

“ld f: rontiers of knowledge.” 8 To deny the substantial tr truth i in this statement | 
is impossible. . As to the conclusions to be drawn 2 from, it, there i is more re de- 


bate. To one school of thought, ‘it follows : as matter of ‘course that 


candidates for the Ph.D. should take courses in teaching or in 


and a few even press this argument so far as to say that these. ‘courses — 
in the colleges of now established in “most of the 
23 M. Haggerty, ‘ “The Occupational D of Ph. D. Recipients,” Educa- 
tonal Record, Vol. 1X, 209-218 (Oct., 1928). See also F. J. Kelly, “The Training of 
College Teachers,” Jour. of Educ. Research, Vol. XVI, 332-341 (Dec., 1927), and 


“Report of the Committee on ‘Professional @ College Teachers, 1930” 
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ACHING PERSONNEL IN POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 
old that this does not follow at all. Law s law, 


may be studied with but the several arts attached to 


- the: art of politics, the art of teaching politics, and the art of legislation, my 


; a for example—are d deemed not to be ‘capable of f mastery through a 


alone, if at all. Even e educationists often make the distinction betwee een the | 

cience of education and the art of teaching, and do not claim that all — 
‘4 specialists i in education are good teachers. By general agreement, there 7 

something personal, intangible and indefinable about the wally ¢ of being 


Admitting. all this, howe ever, it is is not fair to that no 10 thought 
i whatever should be given to the problem of teaching. There a are certain — 
essential techniques, such as those in the field of examinations, with — 


_ the good teacher will be familiar. Other problems relating to college and — 


university administration are of sufficient importance to every teacher 
merit some study. -In short, the teacher’ 's responsibilities asa teacher and 
a careful attention. The hit or miss method of trial and error can no more _ 
"be tolerated than the attitude of mind which ignores all responsibility ue 


for the success of the college in which one teaches, 


so much be admitted, what practical conclusions can 


‘First, teaching techniques ¢ are relatively more important, and knowledge 


er up, the knowledge of subject-matter becomes ~ 
and the techniques of teaching less important.* 
a The college teacher needs to be a scholar with broad and deep knowledge 


of subject-matter less important, at the pre-school, kindergarten, and 


of his s subject. At the graduate school level, t the te teacher needs a 2 mastery 
of his is subject i in the highest sense Beis ne 


Another distinction needs also to be made. At the lower levels, one ! 
needs to know how to handle children,in a general way,and the aheleeen 
_ of teaching in the simple subject-matters presented are not highly dif- 


4 . ferentiated. ‘Teaching methods applied at these levels can be studied and — 


® Tearned. At the higher le levels, as ; subject-matter | becomes n more re difficult 
and involved , teaching methods also become more > highly differentiated — 
according to the s subject. taught. In the college, teaching methods are 


more or less peculiar to each ‘subject, and this fact is still more true of _ . 

See J. Johnston, The Liberal College in Society, pp. 276-282; also 

Bull, of Amer. Assoc Univ. Prof., Vol. XIX, . 173-200 (Mar., 1933), 


* 
Others 
practice. Students of medicine study medicine, not primarily the practice __ 
it. The distinction is broadly made, in other words, between the science — 
q 

2 

| 

a3 


oe 


needs of who a are to instruct in anced ‘college graduate 


“ For these reasons it it would seem that each department giving graduate 
‘instruction. and preparing to send out } men. with the Ph. D. degree who x 
turn may become: graduate school teachers nee needs to develop its own 
work in teaching methods. This does not involve | anything very formal. 
In his classes and seminars, the graduate student may learn much from — 
= ae observation of the good and bad in teaching methods. He may be offered 
the opportunity te to present i in class his own n reports, to handle occasional — 


classes un: under supervi ision, and to take 0 on n sections in larger courses as a 
- teaching a assistant. A. course in “ “Seope and Methods of Political Science” _ 
a 


might well be devoted in part to teaching methods, and through it the i 
student m might at least learn something of the growing literature on = 

teaching of political science. In 1 the same course he might also =a 
duced to the principal works on American college and university prob- 


. _ 2, Those who criticize the Ph. D. training for college teachers because of _ 
“its alleged failure to stress teaching methods either state or imply that 
th there 2 is ove er-emphasis on research. The thesis requirement it in particular — 


is condemned as either or at least excessive in its pres- 


From another quarter has come a esti ‘attack upon the Ph.D. re- 
- quirements and the manner in which they are enforced. The it 


on Social Science Pr Personnel of the Social 5 Science Research Council, re- | pe 


“porting ‘in 1933, expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the d degree 
rom the research point of v iew.* It traced the tendency toward mass 
duction of Ph.D.’s to fill teaching positions, with the consequent ‘stand- 
-ardization and w Ww veakening of the requirements, the sy spread graduate 
i. to an increasing circle of weaker and weaker institutions, and the — 
_ granting of degrees to ) many candidates who are not of the first order of x 
ability. The degree was in fact, the committee thought, becoming | more 3 
‘more a te teachers’ degree rather than a re research h degree. Instead of 
students, it was wes conferred as a routine matter upon increasing num-— 
bers of men not of the first order of ability and not interested in research, © ae | 
men who wanted the degree only as a ticket of admission to the ranks 0 _ 
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TS 7 
Without slighting the importance of providing an an adequate corp COFps s of 


Intelligent and broadly teachers: for | our secondary schools and 


development of of the Committee i is convinced that 
the tasks confronting social science in the next ten or fifteen years” at 
a _imperatively f for : an increasing g supply 0 of first-r: rate research men meippet 
oe explore the complex problems of society and capable | of commanding 


the respect and confidence of the thinking public. In focusing aie iy 
upon this objective, the Committee assumes that the types of training 
_ now provided d in our better graduate schools w will continue t to be available — 
and that the effective scientific V work rk now being done by the beneficiaries ‘oe 
of that training will goon. It i is cl clear, however, that the tendency toward : 
. a standardization of graduate requirements, frequently for pu purposes sof 
convenience and on account of inadequate institutional facilities, 
_ been a real barrier to the stimulation of potential s social research person- a 
“nel. The Committee therefore ‘recommends that at least some graduate 


a, students | of exceptional | promise b be e given an opportunity to follow a dif- 
ferent | program and that, to this end, our ‘graduate s schools should adopt 


a more flexible system of graduate than now prevails 


of higher standards s and of more flexible methods in a number 
of institutions. These included the following: (1). the ‘ ‘adoption of selec- 
a tive standards of admission,” to keep down total numbers an and to restrict ot 
graduate work to the most able group of college graduates; (2) the 
a velopment of devices for weeding out mediocre material at the f first-year 
PF _ graduate level”; (3) a “trend away from required course work” and the =f 
: a more formal types of course instruction for graduate students; (4) t the a Pe 
“flexible adaptation 0 of ‘regulations to individual needs,” ad to o enable t ‘the 
better prepared and more gifted students: to begin e early to to ) develop res research 
habits, without being held up by examinations and course requirements; ; 
G)) the establishment inter-discipline’ fields of concentration for the 
i Ph.D.” Under this last heading the committee spoke favorably of per- 
 mitting students to concentrate (or distribute?) their work in’ in such a 
field as international relations, or crime, or urbanism, and to ‘cut across 


the lines of | economics, political science, sociology, ete... in n order to g get a 


. While these hopeful signs were favorably mentioned, © the committee 
ot that “full initiative to the brilliant and original individual’ was 7 


ating still to attained. It urged consideration of the 


Ak 
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in connection with “social, governmental or business agencies, or ne 
an institutes,” so that the ‘student might “ae for a time in direct contact 
= with the the phenomena and personalities” in his field « of study; (2) that two 
ff or more smaller - pieces 0 of research might i in some cases be deemed prefer. ‘a 


able to the one long thesis; (3) that a system of fellowships be established — 
recruit “first-year graduate students of exceptional promise,” to pro- 
mote “increased flexibility in training,” and especially to permit students 
a. during a part of their graduate work to live and nd study in direct contact 
— is clear that the « committee was particularly desirous of ‘making —_ 
graduate s study somewhat more realistic and less bookish and cloistered | 


it has been in the past, of breaking down 


"research subje ect, and of ‘bringing the graduate student to a a comprehension Re 
“of research methods of every _ that | might help him in the study of his 
. It would, or course, be rather difficult to study certain fields, such as" 
political and the history of political thought and institutions, in 
realistic ¢ and “first-hand” manner suggested above. Tntematend 
law and relations, too, are ‘not fully” susceptible to such a method ¢ of 
study, although trips. to Geneva and The Hague are. helpful, and ay ap- | 
__ prenticeships i in the State Department might be possible. In the fields of | 
= administration, legislation, and judicial administration, to men- — 
_ tion but a few a direct approach to Many types o of material i is | possible, 
4 and American graduate students in political science have probably done 5 
realistic work in the fields of local and. state government and ad- 
ministration than n many persons in other disciplines realize. In fact, , one 
ol the dangers in some fields of political science is that the student will be a 
Bev so quickly and completely into practical and realistic work that 


he will fail to become well grounded i in the broader and deeper phases of a 


subject, such a as theory and public law. 
3m Just how the n more realistic and practical parts of a student’ s work can 
best be p prov vided, it is not: easy to say. To send a student into certain | 
offices of government for an apprenticeship would be of little value. Once 
he had learned certain routine procedures, there might be little more for. 
4 him to do, and even this would not help m much in developing his ability” a] 


_ to » do r research. 1. The r research must be carefully planned in advance ar e and 


research w ould offer much more for research 
© 


than the student would find in any government department. ees 
the findings of the Committee on Social Science Personnel discussed 2 
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above ove do not stand ‘Many m members of the Political Scien 
fy Association, in answer to our query concerning training, expressed views 


together, summed up to about the same result. At the 


wally oppose, and for reasons which have much 


TURNOVER AMONG COLLEGE TEACHERS OF OP POLITICAL SCIENCE 
“= men are to be trained only i in sufficient numbers to ‘fill vacancies in 


oe a in recent years conferred the Ph.D. in political science on more men ie 
could reasonably be expected to find suitable teaching. positions? 


Questions such as these arose in n the minds of the members of the Sub- 


committee on Personnel in the last few years. The placement ‘service 


~ compiled each year a long list of men available for appointments, and a 
- found that many of them could not be placed in teaching positions. Was 


this due wholly or mainly to the abnormal economic conditions in the i 
colleges, or was the ou out put of Ph.D.’s itself abnormally large? 
get even an approximate answe er totl these q questions, it was necessary 


to study both the supply of and the demand for men trained in political 
_ science. It seemed reasonable to consider primarily the numbers of men 
_ graduated from year to year with the political science Ph.D. The follow- 


ing g table i is substantially complete e fort the years from 1920-21 to 1932- 33, & 


; inelusive, | since it includes f full reports s from the 27 k leading ‘American 
graduate pss Ww hich : are » members of the Association of American Uni- | 


figures for the years 1901-2 to 1919-20 are obviously less _ 
ven these are valuable as indicative of trends. The data ; 


se As an indication of the numbers of men an and 1 women trained for college he 


= and university ‘teaching i in n political sc science in the United States, ‘these 


no figures for graduate schools are not of the 
: ‘Graduate School conferred a a number of Ph] D. degrees in in 1 political s science, 
~ and the New York : University, the University of Washington (Seattle), a « 
and several other non-members have ve each conferred several such degrees. 2 ie 
2 8) There are no figures, either, as to Americans receiving degrees from __ a 
or as to abroad who come her re for 
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TABLE V. PH.D. DEGREES IN POLITICAL iniaiiiie CONFERRED FROM 1902 To 1933 — 


1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 3 


5 


Illinois NO 
5 Cornell —____——_————— No data 
22 Washington (St.L.) 


‘TABLE V. PH.D. DEGREES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE CONFERRED FROM 1902 To 1933 (Continued) hy 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
bia 


4 Johns 
i Iowa 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 


nois 
California — 
ony 


§ 


of 


North 

Cornell 

Ohio State 

Northwestern 


93 
CH HORNE 


~ 


3 


TABLE PELD. PH.D. DEGREES 1902 To 1933 


i 


‘- 


Iowa 
Wisconsin 


2 


= 


California 


q 
2 12 ichigan 


wor 


aor 


if 


North Carolina 


Cornell 
—OhioState 
Northwestern 


Indiana 


18 Yale 
ebraska ang 
Washington (St. L.) 1 
31 


— 


oll 
PA 
ae 


DOM WH 


Ao 
Soo 


z 


30 25 41 


- * Rank order based oes number of of ‘degrees co conferred 1920-21 to 1932-33 inclusive. 
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The numbers ers involved in each: of these d categories v would | com 


numbers at that time, une a very 


able increase in the post-war years from 1924 to 1933. The peak was in _ 


: 1928, but 1932 and 1933 are within one and two, respectively, of the peak. Ee me 


Byd decades, the figures | are 378 (nearly 38 38 a year) : for 1924-33; 153 in the 


decade o of 1914-23, on the basis of “less complete figures; and 71 in the | 


decade 1904-1913, on the basis of partial figures. 


_ total figures show 614 Ph. D. degrees i in political science, conferred — 
* the American ‘universities listed, in in the 32 years from 1901-02 to. 
1932-3 33, inclusive. Complete figures v would probably reveal about 675 t to 
700 as the y actual number. This s figure ¢ comes mes close to tk the e number ¢ of teachers 


"9 of political science pi previously y estimated, ¥ which was somew where | between 
600 and 700. Of course not all those trained for this field have become 
& teachers, and some have left the field or died; but « on the other name: & 

of considerable number of teachers have entered by « other gates. 


a a _ The great i increase in 1 numbers i in recent t years is shown by the ws that a ; 


ov er two-thirds (435) of the whole number of degrees | given in the table a 
et above were conferred in the post-w -war y ears, 1920-21 to 1932-33 inclusive. — i . 
Of these, it is interesting to note, 290, or two-thirds, were conferred by 
private universities, including Pennsylvania and Cornell, and 145 by 


the state universities. In 1 the preceding t two decades, the predominance of — ht 
the: e private institutions was much n more noticeable. Regionally distributed, ih a i 
435 ‘came half (217) from institutions in the Northeastern states, 
a where of the | great universities are located; abo ut 40 per = 
(40) fre rom m the Far West; and less than 2 per cent (8) fr fr rom two institutions 
in the South—North Carolina and Texas. ‘al 
Me aa This notable inerease i in 1 the number « of doctors’ degrees was paralleled, 


= 
of. by an even greater increase in college and university, 


4 


27 It is interesting to notice the that the increase i in the number of of Ph.D.’ 8 conferred 

political science corresponds very closely with the numbers conferred in all fields. 
i The figures follow: 1890, 126; 1900, 342; 1910, 409; 1920, _ 532; 1926, 1, 302; 1028, arog 
‘1,447; 1930, 2,024. See Statistical Abstract, 1932, p. 104. 
er . er Ae reported by the Bureau of the Census, the total number of collegiate stu- 
dents enrolled in American colleges and universities increased as follows: nore 


,691; 1900, 224,284; 1910, 332,696; 1920, 521, 1930, 971, 


— le lv. shown in. the fioures The temdenaw is clearly one of 

a Ff 
| 

Bp degrees of almost every kind in the same decades. 
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mately? v5 to 80 per cent of on men who attain in thee doctorate of erste 


The 1 proportion in 1 the case of Ph.D.’s ‘in a political s science e seems to t be 3 
than the physicists, and others: have found 


many opportunities in private industry and in the technical services of 
“national, state, and mens governments. There have usually been very few r. 


tically all of our young doctors hav e or university | | 
“positions. 30 would mean an that about 350 of 3781 Ph. D. ’s graduated | 


“into if they | of them, of course, 5, merely returned to. 7 

positions from which | they had d obtained leave while pursuing graduate 

studies. / A number of foreigners, such | as Chinese and Japanese, need also 

to be e excluded from this reckoning, since @ they usually return to their 
home countries after obtaining the Ph.D feat 

% he important point is to know the ratio between the number « of va ; 
a cancies and the number of men graduated annually. Do we know the rate _ 

of annual ti turnover in political s science e teaching positions? Ho How many va a= 


cancies are there likely to be each “year! ? For obvious | reasons, an exact 


figure is impossible to obtain, but a reasonable approximation is ; not out. 


of the question. We estimate that with stable conditions i in the economic 


than, 30 a year. .T his: estimate i is based ups ‘upon so many assumptions that 
- it hi has, of course, , very little validity ; as applied 1 to : actual conditions. It 
was arrived at by a consideration of American | mortality rates, retire- 
ments, withdrawals to enter other fields of work, and other factors." a 
= hat ‘the estimate is approximately correct is evidenced by - the fact — 


that even before the depression | set i in, some new doctors in political 
science were not placed i | in positions upon graduation, and that ¢ as soon as a 
the depression e: came, the number of those unable to obtain college teach- 
: ing positions suddenly increased. T here was a real surplus problem. 4) 
_ Forty to fifty new Ph.D.’s each year were more than the market could - 
If Ph. D.’s continue to be rw in n the future at the rates recently 
prevailing, and in the face of deflated 
20 M. E. Haggerty, op. cit 


| 


_ #1 It should be noted that most of the men teaching political science in American 4 
colleges and universities are relatively young, and that the vacancies due to deaths — 
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declining college what is likely to happen? 2 ‘The hendew of 
schools of p science departments in them are likely 


ecoming es candidates fo or degrees. This is already 


of at 2. If the numbers 
are not soon reduced to conform to the demand, there will be a consider- — 
- . number of men in the country, although not in any one section, w ho 

-will be without the teaching positions they seek.” The e larger the number 
of ‘these ymen, the) more re effect they are are » likely to have on beginning salaries a 
instructors in n political sc science. College presidents attempting 
balance budgets in these times cannot in all cases be blamed for seeking ‘ 

a to reduce salaries. 3. On the other hand, some of these men will find ~ 

. positions ¢ of other types. A number have already be been employed in govern- 
Bae ent service, and there will be other outlets for them, to be discussed — 


Tater. ¢ Other possibilities are a renewed growth of f college e1 enrollments, an 


new or of a new “emphasis political science. A 
needs to said about some of these possibilities. 


:. In the p present membership ¢ of the J American Political Science Associa- a 


tion, there seem to be very few high school teachers. The number ap- 
as pears not to have it increased since 1912, and never was large. From other 


indi indications it appears, , also, that relatively | few 1 men with the doctorate 
in . political science, men n of the kind who would su subscribe to the REVIEW, 
are teaching in high schools. How can this condition be explained? iia 


1. State teacher certification generally require applicants 
certificates to have taken a considerable amount of work i in courses in a 
department of education. Most of the men who have gone ahead to t the 


doctorate have refused or failed to o take this work, since they we ‘were 
is generally not interested in secondary school positions. T Thus it is that = 
many Ph.D.’s , though thoroughly grounded i in subject-ma atter, are tech- = 
“nically disqualified 


a 2. State departments of education, superintendents of schools, and 


principals 0 of high schools have generally not encouraged the employ- 


a ment of men with doctors’ degrees. They have made no exceptions in in 


eo - their favor, as far as we have been able t to learn, and they hold i in many 
eases that the Ph.D. discipline, with its emphasis 0 on specialization and 


really unfits a man for teaching in secondary schools. some 


7 See p. . 758 below for the em} employm ment data on recent doctors i in political science. - 
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= 3. _ Most men n who take the Ph.D D. degree are definitely opposed t to seek- 
r ing high school positions. Of 26 recent ‘graduates who | answered our r ques 
on this point, 17, though ‘out of employ ment, had ‘made no attempt 
i obtain such } posts, i while 9 had made some applications. The young men 
- who expressed themselves on the question were in general opposed to the 
_ idea of a concerted effort to | open the high school teaching field to them. 
7, One said: “T do not fee feel that I would like to teach in the secondary _ 


schools, unless as a last ‘resort. .” Several said, in “essence: “The Ph. Dy 
degree is a liability instead of an an asset in secondary school positions. 
Another | comprehensively summarized the situation as follows: “The 
American high school does not provide for stimulating rages: 

an contacts, it does not have facilities for independent research, it gives no 


opportunity for trav el, its environment. is and barren, 


eel of thinking ar are deadening to original 


‘the others who answered our query on this satel were pan to any 
“organized drive to 0 place our surplus Ph.D.’s in 1 the secondary ‘schools. . 

It was pointed out, among other things, (a) that the Ph. D. training is 
not the most suitable for high school civics ivies teaching, ng, (b) that the long- a 

time rewards for such teaching w would not be commensurate 
with the: expense of the doctor’s education, , (c) that the high school offers _ 
the scholar if any of those conditions, opportunities, or encourage-_ 
ments which lead to ) scholarly growth and productiv ity, and (d) that t the 

_ high sel school teaching field i is itself badly ov vercrow ded and becoming less ; 


Such was the predominant sentiment On the other hand, a 


professional preparation of teachers a as s evidence of a a possible future 
mand for the Ph. training for high school teachers. It in fact the 


standards are 1 rising, this is persuasiv e reasoning. The same correspondent 4 


q pointed to ‘ “the steadily growing - interpenetration of college-level and 
secondary school systems” and a breaking down of the old sharp distine- 
tions. The junior college, for ex cample, is frequently combined 
- “senior high | school. If only one man is employed to teach ‘government in 
| ¥ both divisions, the higher standard « of the college may pre preva vail, and a a Ph.D. 
: be 2 appointed. Likewi ise there is in n the field of language teaching already 
_ much recognition by the colleges of what the secondary schools are doing. 


4 A foreign language well learned at the lower level need not be repeated at : 


= the higher, but instead the student can go on 1 to more a advanced courses. 
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be induced to their ‘ ‘eivies” courses on a firmer and better 


footing. In time, t then, what the combined | high-schools : and j junior colleges | = ap 
and the best city high : schools ¥ w vere e doing t tox raise e standards would r react, 


ave expressed the hope that American high 


will come in to have faculty standards equal to those of the 
‘n German Gymnasium, in which the employment of Ph.D.’s is a common ' 
a 


~ It would appear, then, that in the immediate future there is | 


J hap of placing many young doctors in political science in n secondary | 3 


school positions. . The emergency will probably have passed before much 
can be done. In the oe run, however, some e experimentation on this 


where state certificate be so modified as to exempt 


~ those having the Ph.D. from the usual requirements in courses in educa- 


= and (c) that careful thought be given to the question of whether the 
rk in in 1 high not be changed in 


for both high school and elementary school teachers. The course in most 


ti According to the last figure we have found, there | are over 340 inl Pull 

in the United States. Many of them a: are very s small all institutions 
attached | to” some high school. Indeed, only a s small percentage of ‘them 

have separate buildings, although | some have separate faculties the 

building as the high school. Where the same building is used, so 
ee is the same library. It is quite obvious, in view of this situation, that __ 

high school st andards will dominate to a large extent and that not man: ny 


D.’ in political | science Ww ill | be employe ed to teach the few courses 


offered i in in government. Such is is in fi f act the case. Less th than a a dozen j | Junior i. 


a olleges ¢ even subser ribe to the REVIEW, ,and probably ne not. ov er ir 25 teachers 
in junior colleges in the whole « country a are members of the Association. 
«Of the nearly 250 normal schools and teachers’ ‘colleges i in the ned 


States, about 220 offer general training for elementary school teachers a 


only ty two “years bey ond the high school, but some, “usually styled 


teachers colleges, now offe fier rf our years of w work, ‘The tw vo-y ear normal school 


is still essentially a place of training: for primary school teachers. There is 
great stress upon teaching methods, and the faculty members are iieahed 


largely from the teachers colleges where 
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Z a "offered, the > faculty is is still much 1 the same as that of the two-year normal 
4 


school out of which the four-y ear ‘schools have usually grown. Iti t is not 
“surprising, therefore, to find relatively few men with doctor’s degrees i 
q political science > teaching i in these faculties. Very few of them h have : a de- 4 
3 of ‘political science. “Social science’ ’ and “history and social 


science” are some of the more common captions. Not over 50 normal — 
: 7 school and teachers college libraries subscribe to the Review, and prob- | 


~ ably not over 100 teachers in these institutions are members of the As- , 

As to engineering 1g schools, we we were shown in a the | previous 1s report of the 
a Committee o on Policy that they give v ery little attention to the subject of 


| _— and that there has been no evidence of any change in this 
respect since 1914.** The number of teachers of political science in such © 


short, the three ty pes of ‘institutions covered in this section of our 
-Teport offer little encouragement for the early employment of teachers of 


nio: e in aise res 
tot status of four-yea ear Should these elopments come to 
any considerable extent, these institutions should each employ at least 
full-time teacher of political s science. need not “necessarily in- 
a corresponding decrease the 1 number of political science 


PART-TIME TEACHERS OF POLITICAL § SCIENCE 


- The p part- time teacher is especially numerous in ‘the field « of collegiate 
politiea science, and he presents a bon ak p roblem to the profession. He is | 


wich 
field of work, | such as history, ¢ economies, or sociology, who i is g s giv ing ig most 
of his teaching ti time to courses in in that field, but who consents | to teach o one : 
or more courses in political science. To make its offerings: complete, the E 
college wishes to offer political science, but it does not feel that it. can 

afford to employ a man especially for that work 


In other cases, the teacher of political s science is an an administrativ e officer 


@ the institution—a dean, business manager, or r librarian—and devotes 
4 most of his. time to that work rather than t to ) teaching. In many small | 


a institutions, it appears also that some local practicing attorney comes to : a 
Supplement to this Review, V ol. XXIV 4980), p PP. 154- 
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TEACHING PERSONNEL IN POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 


ers political science ‘are men W 


field. Men falling i in the: group have a real contri- 
bution to make as as teachers, since they are daily engaged i in studying - 


cv man who cannot g give his whole time to the study and teaching of me 


; an government may have fine personal qualities and teaching ability, but he — 
will ordinarily be unable either to keep | abreast of the rapidly growing .. 


ject If sc some ne other s subject, ‘such @ as history, economics, or or sociology, has. 
first claim upon his interest, or if some other business demands 1 much or . 
most of his time, his work in political s science will necessarily be slighted, 


and will suffer anaes Some colleges, ‘of oo course, have established = 


‘separate deparianente in each separate discipline. If there were any train- ; ae 

ing ; which resulted in a thorough fusion of the several subject-matters, 

" = would be more justifiable, but 2 as s yet such training has not been de 
veloped. The best. scholarly work i is } still done i in n the st separate >disciplines, 


“and most teachers go go out with | a primary | interest in one field. Even 


‘4 sciences, there i is still need for at least one man trained specifically in each — 
a field. The only good solution for the part-time teacher problem w would — 
- seem to be to € end it. i. This will involve some additional al expense | in ‘many — 
schools, and no one expects s such a change to come immediately. It could ‘a 
at least be established as an ideal, however, that every college seriously 
_ Pmporting to offer instruction in political science should have at = 
one teacher well trained i in the subject and giving f full 1 time to it. The i idea 


- that a any one can 1 teach ¢ a ooaeees or two in gove ernment is one which needs | 


conDrr1ons IN COLLEGE TEACHING | 
An | attempt was made to obtain accurate data on the current situation 


= respect to the sal: salaries, ranks, tenure, teaching los loads, and other 
factors affecting the economic position of teachers | f political science. 
‘The me more this subject was considered the more ¢ clearly it appeared that 

F oe (a) the data are exceedingly diffiet ult to obtain in any r reliable, stable, and . 

‘ eipaahle form as to a limited discipline such as political science, and — aie 
(b) that, any intensive work done on this phase of the personnel i 
a would in large ‘part merely duplicate and repeat what other associations — = 


a = such as the American Association of University Professors are doing on a 
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- materials, and to discuss briefly y only two small points. a. 
First, baw do the salaries and ranks of political science teachers com- 
pare with thos 


CS 


hose of other teachers in liberal arts colleges? In a study of 


- in history and politieal science wer 


€ than 


political science were grouped as ¢ one 1e department for the purpose of r re- 


those in any | other de- 


teachers did not ¥? are so ‘and in erage e of all ‘salaries 
was slightly ahead. This study « covered, of course, only o1 one type of in- 


stitution, but the probabilities are that in other arts and sciences depart-. 


ments or colleges political science » teachers stand relatively about as high. 
in on the economic condition of of recent Ph.D.’s in political science _ 


— we have fairly definite information : as as of the he early part of 1933. At that 

a time, 71 registrants in the placement s service ce answered our questionnaire. — 

these, 47. then had employment, and 24 were unemployed. Of the 47, 
18 had only temporary employment, generally in connection with uni-— 
-versities, and ex 


pected to be out of em 


ployment by about July 1, 1933. ¢ 
‘Of the others, 16 had regular teaching positions, 3] held fellowships, two 
-% held. | research | positions, one held a . public office : as | a a city judge, and seven 
- others | had found | employment outside 0 of the field « of their training. (Of ‘the 


tw years. Those Ww held college 
- ments were in n gene 


and university appoint- 
Ss eral fairly well paid, having salaries, with two — 
tions, of ‘from $2 ,000 to $3,500. 


Aside from: these indications of special | conditions, our re- 
vealed that political scientists were being x affected by the deflation in the — 
colleges much the same as their colleagues in other departments. There 
had been many salary cuts, vacancies were not all being filled, there we 


re 

ere 

- few er assistants to ) grade papers, and there had even been some ca canes of i in- 


(XVI. THE PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR POL <wnneen SCIENCE TEACH 


wit 
4 
One of the first undertakings of ey Sub- committee on Personnel was 
the establishment ofa a placement : service to make contacts between the 


Maly 
young men who had finished, or were 2 about to finish, their work for the - 


*“ See materials referred to in note 14 above. The Bulletin of the A.A.U.P. during. a 


‘the past five years has had many items on the subject. Vos = 
John McNeely, | ‘Salaries in Land- Universities and Colleges (Office of 
Education, , Washington, Nov., 1931), PP. 27. 


_larger scale. \ We » decided, therefore, to o refer mn other: studies for the general | a 


nm 


| 
spread between highest a 
and lowest in arts and cciences denartments was less than ten 
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political science the appointing andi uni- 
-versities: which had. vacancies to fill. Several individual members | of the 
ie Association had tried to do this on a small scale previously. ‘The S i 
i committee undertook the work experimentally in 1928-29, and when — 


experiment proved reasonably on a 


more permanent basis in 1930-31, 
The method of as Very sim 


young 
with ¢ Ph, D. and still unemp all men 


= soon to obtain their degrees, to fill out personnel info information blanks and 

‘The information thus received fi from each candidate x was s condensed into 

= a short statement giving his full name, address, date and place « of birth, = 
educational record from college through graduate school, major fields of 

prepared to teach, Ph.D. thesis topic, positions held, 

- honors won, experience, etc., , and in conclusion the names of at least = 

references. ‘These statements were classified into. groups such as (il) 

candidates: who already had the doctor’: s degree, (2) candidates expecting 

to obtain the degree in the current: year, and (3) candidates with less” = 


preparation, were arranged alphabetically within groups, and were 


mimeographed for mailing toappointing officers. 
Some of the mimeographed lists were at the annual meet- 


= of sete in 1928, 1930, 1931, and 1932. Most o of them were re 


ether with a circular announcing and 
ees the service, and offering further assistance, if desired, to any 
: appointing officer having a vacancy to fill in political science. Several — 
times ; almost thousand institutions were thus circularized, although 
88 a tule the list, was sent to only about 600 of the larger and 1 more im- 


colleges. Follow-up letters were also sent out during the late 
_ winter and spring months as reminders of the service, and some supple: ne 
lists were distributed. One year, some hundreds of leaning 

schools as well as colleges were circularized. 

The procedure was so arranged that any officer ‘seanning 

i - the list and finding some likely candidates could write directly to them 

their - sponsors. without clearing. through the personnel s service. F rom 
_ Many sources, information came to the Sub-committee that this was done - Rea 


& a number of cases, and that appointments resulted i in this way. U nfor- 


service, and no exact number of such h appointments can be recorded. 


une 
% ment se! service for further information. Precautions had been taken to ask 


Ina a smaller number ‘of cases, thes appointing ag officers wre wrote to o the place- 


NCE DEPARTMENTS 

| 

ple. Aiter the opening of uni- 

id the departments of political 
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-eandidates were all avellable information on 
as: appointing officer, and the candidates themselves were 


in n appointments our lists. 


The service offered to handle i in a more 


“another to find n more e suitable positions. . Only a number filed 
va 
credentials in this” confidential exchange, and very little resulte 


The reasoning which led to the establishment of the service can easily 
‘side stated. During 1927 and 1928, departments of political science were he : 
- rapidly . Th here was no shortage of qualified candidates for ap- 7 
pointment, for indeed the year 1928, when service was first estab- 
lished, w as s the very year in | which the number of r of new Ph. D’ si in amie 


head of College A could ‘usually | do was ‘to write Ww 


oe best a available 1 material. 1 His ; selection was as necessarily somewhat: hit 


or miss, s, and a matter of chance. 
a It was felt also that since political science is so often a minor field in 
3 some other department, the usual tendency was to select a teacher of 
a history” or of economics and to ask him to give one or two courses in 
. government as a part of his work. Those in in the Association who ¢ considered a a q 
ther matter thought. that this unfairly de doomed political s science to remain ae 4 4 
a minor interest, _ whereas if m more men . adequately trained in political — e. 
science could be ‘appointed, even though they taught also 
‘subject, their special interest would have more chance to grow and as- 
sume its proper placeinthecurriculum, 
_ Another reason urged was that many colleges were nc not fully aware 
either of the he subject of political seience | or of the fact that so many mre 
> = young men. men in the field were available for appointment. T his it 
: 4 ate was felt probably | had unfortunate effects on the colleges and their stu- 
since they not getting into their curricula the subject of 


gov ernment or ron . their staffs men adequately prepared i in that field. No ae 


_teachers’ agency or university appointment office had any interest a = 


candidates on the lists to file in the service letters 
request came in for a man wit p 
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particular position. It was felt to bea legitimate se service of the. Association : 
to call 1 to t the at attention of college de deans and. heads of social science de- ; 


- partments the fact that men n thoroughly trained to. teach government, 
7 — For the Association as su ch, one value of the placement service 2 was 
Pa seen to be its power to develop among all young political scientists Zz 
friendly feeling toward and an active participation in this, their principal 
_ subject-matter society. If by this service young men ‘could ld be helped : eo 
f procure desirable positions inexpensively and they in turn would work : 
into the Association and labor to promote the best. interests of political — .- 
2a science through it, both the Association and the young men would benefit. - . 
a Older men in the Association who, as chairmen and head professors i ae 
departments, occasionally have to seek young ; colleagues w would a also gain 
as a ‘result, of the : service, as s would also so the ¢ colleges in having a a wider — 7 
selection of candidates ai and sc some assistance in making wise choice. 
fact, it is difficult to see how anyone, except some ‘private 
agencies, could possibly be injured by the service, whereas the interests 


| oof education on might be materially promoted. 


he arguments for establishing t the placement service are re probabl bly as 
sound today as as | they were s at the beginning. At the same { ne time, the results Bs cl 3 


~ have not been all that were expected . The service was ; something of a es: 
co novelty, and it was unable quickly te o break in upon established methods e 
es of locating young teachers. The traditional practice of certain colleges in “ oe 
A finding their T younger faculty members at certain large universities is 1 not 
easy to 0 change. In its methods, : also, the service was new ew, and it is ‘not 


certain 1 whether the lists | of f available m men ‘sent to appointing officers did 
not in part defeat their own n purpose. Certainly the last one was a long and 


formidable document. Long as they were, the lists were not sufficiently — 


comprehensive, since some men did not submit their records. = 


ee Unquestionably the most important f factor in diminishing the effective- = 
“ness of the placement service was the depression, which b began 1 to affect 
‘the | colleges ‘immediately after the reéstablishment of the s service. In the = 
past few years, it was yas something of a success to find any positions what- i, 
ever for young men, and this the service certainly did, though only for a a. 
small number. When questioned in 1933, 47 of 71 registrants who replied 
said they had positions of one kind or another. Of these, 11 thought the 
=) placement sex service had been 1 most | helpful i in finding positions for ‘ them, 
nine gave most. credit to their university appointment offices, nine gave 
eet to commercial agencies, and 14 received most help from their own 7 
_ teachers and friends, while a few did not reply on this point. It was the 
it _ almost unanimous s opinion of those who replied that the service should be 


continued, many suggested n new or ‘enlarged activities | for it. 


= With its transfer to the office of the secretary-treasurer of the , Associa- fo 
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tion on July 1, 1933, the placement service enters upon a new phase of “4 


4 dev It belongs in in that Office, and there i is every reason 


will be w watehed Ww ith interest by members the Association, for it is of 


“definitely. This wales? will be referred to again in a later section. 
for American colleges and universities is. that of 
filling the more » important v v acancies for which scholars of ‘mat rity. are 
Great. Britain, it | is customary advertise such v: vacancies 
ask for ‘applications. In this we follow other methods, 
always SW with good results. science 
alone, but for the college teaching cuttin and college and university 
administrators in general. 


XVII. PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS OF POLITICAL SCIENTIST 

3 Is the teaching of political science in colleges and univ ies net 


_ profession? The answer would seem to be in the megitinee: Standing by 
itself, _ the fraternity of political se scientists is numerically too small to 
claim a a place as a a complete and distinet profession. The physicians of the 


States number over 150,000, the dentists: 67,000, the lawyers" 


140,000. In comparison with these large groups, the political scientists 
are numerically insignificant. A doctor and a lawyer will usually be found © 
in 1 any community of five hundred or more inhabitants, a political s scien- 
_tist only in connection with a fairly large c college « or - university and usually 


direct service rendered by the political : scientist and that for 


ow which he is s paid is ; usually college o or univ versity y teaching, although ad- 
7 ministrative work, research, and other services may also be expected from 
him in varying amounts. In these respects, the political scientist | is not 
- essentially different from the college | teacher of Latin or astronomy or 
economics. In. short, the profession to which most political scientists be- 
long i is that of college : and university teachers in general, n numbering o ov er 
70,000. In so far as professional interests are concerned, then, politcal f 
scientists would probably do well in the long run to band themselves to- son 
with college and univ versity teaches. A associa- 


fession a as such will be stronger and more ‘effective > than a separate pre 
fessional: association of political Such : a = 


‘of demarcation needs to b be 
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ve hose of the A.A.U. P. In fact, such a line 
ae a subject: -matter society. Its members are jointly r 


and the promotion of of knowledge i in the field « of political s science. TT Me hold- 

ing of conferences on subject-matter and on n teaching and research I 

of “ods, the publication « of a rev iew in the field, and the p promotion of researe 


teaching, and publication in political science a are. the essential functions 


Every political scientist has, , then, an in a ibject-— 
matter. | He is also a teacher or research worker with: a professional or ie ty 
es vocational interest. As such, he i is interested i in his tenure or right. toh hold so 
his position as a teacher, in his sa salary and other emoluments, | in the 
- eonditions under which he works, and in particular he is interested in — 
academic freedom. None of his teacher-colleagues has more, and very 
g few others have as much, interest as he in the maintenance of complete 
i freedom of teaching and research. On the whole, how ever, these are sub- ‘ 
jects i in which all college and v univ versity teachers have common interest, 
though in varying ng degrees. A general professional society such as the 
ALU. P. is the tyP pe of organization for these purposes. 


~ 


the of recruitment and placement. of 
_ research workers. Then there are certain problems of conditions estab- _ 
ished for teaching and research. In each of these cases there are the 
more general of the —those in which the profes-- 


respects from training for teaching or research in or English, 
or mathematics. The placement of men in positions also presents its par- 

_ ticular problems to political scientists. In many cases there is a competitive — 

_ element involved. Shall s a certain type of teaching or research or public serv- 

ice ‘position be filled | by a an economist, van historian, | or -) political scientist? 
get the most considered to some of these questions, a a ‘a 


matter society like the A.P.S.A. must to some extent deal with problems 
__which are, in their general aspects at least, assigned to the AAUP. at 
Several particular questions | of no little difficulty ar arise. Both the 


AA. U. . and the A. a S. AL are | placement s services for 


- for both, or must ¢ one give w way ‘to the other type of eames? Itis interesting, 


ee TBACHING PERSONNEL IN POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS | 
drawn. The A.P.S.A. q 
q 
3 not so clear. The problems assigned to: the Sub-committee on Personnel — ea P oS 
fall partly in this zone. First comes the problem of training for teaching, 2 
and the related nrohleme of decrees and rennirements Serond 
— 
a problem which affect political scientists alone or almost alone. Training 
teaching or research in nolitical science is after all different 
= 


tor wide that an n earlier attempt to set up a general placement service ice for a 
all college and university ‘teachers failed to achieve any suc 
Been: of it clearly did not, and could not, have the | know ledge needed 
for giving the best advi ice on personnel i in each of the special fields co. | et 
cerned. This would seem still to be true. 
Th he e secretary or some of the A. can obtain the in 
formation needed to give fairly expert, advice on placements i in n political 
science. If If the. Association adopts tl the policy of attempting to place va 
cal science teachers in institutions now lacking. them, and of oper opening up ; 
new research and public service positions for political scientists, its own — 
_ placement service will be necessary. Finally, it can by rendering tide 
Service to i its younger men increase their interest in and attachment to the 


Association. A close and constant attention to personnel and placement 


problems. would seem to k be. a@ most wholesome activity for t the . Associa- ‘Fa 
tion to continue. ‘The American Sociological Society, has recently reached Bs 
a similar conclusion concerning its own field of work, and it now ‘conducts 


its own placement service — 
_ A similar conclusion is reached also concerning the study of (a) the — = 
Tecruitment of young men before they | begin graduate study, (b) the 


training ‘they receive, and | (ce) the requirements for degrees i in this field, | 
ra both graduate and undergraduate. A continuous study of these problems ‘a 


_is hardly required, but a recurrence to the | question at intervals of five or 
ten years would probably be worth while. There are tendencies and de- 
Vv velopments | in educational practice in political science and related disci-— 


oe - plines with which all teachers need to be familiar. A general professional 


‘cannot be « fae pie er the | spec ms of each limited sie 


 piline such as political s science. 


i 


a A man swimming for dear life in the trough between detekvain waves finds 
it a little hard to see what lies ahead, although he knows from zene 
what lies behind. At this stage in the depression, it is a bit difficult to 2 | 


forecast anything, even for the immediate future. lt | probably is much 
better to ignore the depression entirely and to take a a along view back | ov er a 
the progress of political seience : and to try to construct the n next chapter 
as if the long-time | movement were re being only temporarily. slowed up. 
Be his is what some of our more thoughtful correspondents did, with -_ , 
the interest ‘in political scientists and political science shown today 


students, , the public, the press, and the g government is any indication 
See Amer. Sow. r. of S Soe. Vol. 38 (Sept. 1932), for : announcement. 
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—_ political science is very far from being in n its coffi co Peat. 

were of the opinion that no immediate i increase in the de 
geience teachers could be expected, but that the long-ti time prospects were 

‘ much more e rosy. A p past president of the Association w wrote : that in his gars 7 
- judgment ‘ ‘the public need for men trained in political se science is incom- 
& -parably greater than ever before in the history “ our nation. I regard the 
outlook for men in this field as most promising.’ 

_ Others, although not quite as optimistic, were full of hope and \d courage. 

a Most of them agreed that the field of college and u university teaching — 

a ‘ probably could not be much expanded in the near future, but yut they sawin 
the fields of research, journalism, public service, and the great realm of 
unofficial public service, opportunities for | competent political scientists 

or “far beyond any yet developed. The rise of the fraternity of political scien- [ 

| we tists in America h has been steady and rapid f or over fif ifty years. - For ‘most ir 

of the men in this field, the he greatest depression i in n history has been only : ya 
‘mild recession. W ith ev even a partial revival of industrial activity and 
prosperity, there should come a new upward 

pe - But it will not come in: the old way. College and 1 university teaching 

fs - must not be looked upon as the sole outlet and the only occupational — 

opportunity f for ‘political scientists. It is necessary to test every other 


— 


: possibility, and to exploit all the new types of openings which seem = 


i> 


have ; promise. of these, i in the new America, there will certainly be an 


» a 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS | IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN PREPARATION AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES! 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

A.B., len A.M ibid, 1 1931. The 


David M. Amacker ; yk Princeton, 1917; A.M., Oxon, 1927. The Impairmentof 
the Theory of External Sovereignty. Columbia. _ 
W. Brown; 8. , Wisconsin, 1923; M. S., ibid., 1924. American Public 
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